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September Review 


Earlier this month, the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Economists devoted an hour- 
long session to discussing where 
workers will come from to maintain 
high rates of economic growth. For 
individual firms, the answer might be 
persons who are already employed. 
According to the lead article by Jo- 
seph R. Meisenheimer and Randy E 
Ilg, there were almost as many 
jobseekers among the employed as 
among the unemployed in February 
1999. The most likely employees to 
be looking for a new job were younger, 
more highly educated workers, espe- 
cially if their current jobs did not offer 
health insurance or retirement benefits. 

Another potential source of labor 
supply is the teenaged cohort. The 
population aged 16 to 19 has been 
growing at about a 300,000 per year 
clip after dropping to a low of about 
13.8 million in 1992. Examining the 
contributions of employed teens to 
family income and spending, David S. 
Johnson and Mark Lino conclude that 
many teens do not seem to be work- 
ing to contribute to family basic ne- 
cessities, but tend to spend money 
instead on their own clothes, food 
away from home, and entertainment. 

Although the gains are not as 
spectacular as they were a few de- 
cades ago, the proportion of the labor 
force made up of women continues to 
rise. In 1999, about 46.5 percent of 
the labor force was female. Document- 
ing the extent to which women have 
been employed in low-wage jobs, 
Marlene Kim finds that women hold 
the majority of low-wage jobs and are 
more likely to do so if they are young, 
single, and have less than a high 
school education. 

The final article is a report on a con- 
ference of experts on price measure- 
ment. They outline proposals to re- 
search not just the Bureau’s price in- 
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dex programs, but the more general 
issues of understanding prices and 
the cost of living. 


Displaced workers 


From January 1997 through December 
1999, 3.3 million workers were dis- 
placed from jobs they had held for at 
least 3 years. The number of displaced 
workers was about the same as the 3.6 
million recorded 2 years earlier in a 
survey that measured job losses from 
January 1995 through December 1997. 

As was the case in prior surveys, 
manufacturing continued to make up 
the largest share of displaced work- 
ers. Over the 1997-99 period, 1.0 mil- 
lion factory workers lost jobs, ac- 
counting for about | in every 3 dis- 
placements, a ratio about twice that of 
employment in manufacturing to total 
employment. 

Substantial numbers of workers 
were displaced from service-produc- 
ing industries as well. Displacements 
in wholesale and retail trade (616,000) 
and in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate (245,000) accounted for 19 and 8 
percent, respectively, of all workers 
displaced over the 1997—99 period. 
For both sectors, these percentages 
exceeded their respective shares of 
total employment, indicating that 
workers in these industries had an 
above-average risk of being displaced. 

Displaced workers are persons 20 
years of age and older who lost or left 
jobs because their plant or company 
closed or moved, there was insuffi- 
cient work for them to do, or their po- 
sition or shift was abolished. Get more 
information from “Worker Displace- 
ment in the Late 1990s,” news release 
USDL 00-223. 


Fatal work injuries 


The number of fatal work injuries that 
occurred during 1999 was 6,023, nearly 
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_ higher for men than for women, the 


the same as the total of the previous 
year, despite an increase in employ- 
ment. Decreases in job-related deaths 
from homicides and electrocutions in 
1999 were offset by increases in 
deaths from workers struck by falling 
objects or caught in running machin- 
ery. Construction reported the largest 
number of fatal work injuries for any 
industry and accounted for one-fifth 
of the fatality total. Get more informa- 
tion from “National Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries, 1999,” news 
release USDL 00-236. 


Job tenure 


The median number of years that wage 
and salary workers had been with 
their current employer (referred to as 
employee tenure) was 3.5 years in 
February 2000, about the same as in 
February 1998. Although the median 
year of tenure has been consistently 


gap has narrowed since the early 
1990s. 

For men, median tenure in Febru- 
ary 2000 was unchanged from Febru- 
ary 1998. It was, however, slightly 
lower than that in January 1983, de- 
spite an upward shift in the age of the 
male workforce. For women, the me- 
dian years of tenure were slightly 
higher in February 2000 than in Janu- 
ary 1983, and there also was an up- 
ward shift in the age of the female 
workforce from 1983 to 2000. Get more 
information from “Employee Tenure in 
2000,” news release USDL 00-245. U1 
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Looking for a Better Jo 


Looking for a ‘better’ job: 


During the mid- to late-1990s, 


job-search activity of the employed 


unemployment fell and employment rose; 
the job-search rate of the employed also declined, 


although many employed persons 
still searched for new jobs 


n undisputed fact about the U.S. la- 
A« force is that people who already 

have jobs sometimes decide to look for 
“better” jobs. However, each potential jobseeker 
determines his or her own criteria for defining 
“better,” and that definition may change as the 
individual’s circumstances change. For example, 
younger workers may experiment with different 
kinds of jobs and frequently look for new ones 
that match their interests and abilities. Other 
workers who plan to start families, or already have 
them, may seek jobs that offer enhanced family- 
related benefits, such as health insurance, child 
care, or vacation time. And, workers of all kinds 
or in all circumstances may seek jobs that offer 
higher pay or greater security. In February 1999, 
4.5 percent of employed wage and salary workers 
had actively looked for a new job in the prior 3 
months, but the likelihood that workers have 
looked for a new job varied, depending on their 
characteristics and their current jobs. 

Until recently, there has been little statistical 
information about the job-search activities of 
people who already are employed. Since the 1940s, 
observers of the U.S. labor market have had infor- 
mation available on a monthly basis about the un- 
employed—that is, jobseekers who are without 
jobs. This information comes from the Current 
Population Survey (cps), a monthly survey of about 


50,000 households that is conducted by the Cen- — 


sus Bureau for the Bureau of Labor Statistics." 
The first Bis effort to learn about the job- 
search activities of employed persons was from a 


set of supplemental questions in the May 1976 
cps.” According to data from that survey, 4.2 per- 
cent of all workers (3.3 million) who had been 
employed at their present job for at least 4 weeks 
had looked for a new job in the 4 weeks prior to 
the survey. 

Since the 1976 survey, the cps had not in- 
cluded any questions on the job-search activi- 
ties of employed persons until supplemental 
questions were included in February 1995 on 
workers in contingent and alternative employ- 
ment arrangements. Those questions were re- 
peated in the cps in February 1997 and again in 
February 1999. In these surveys, workers were 
asked about their job-search activity in the prior 
3 months. (Workers who had less than 3 months 
of tenure with their present employer were asked 
about job-search activities conducted since they 
had started with their present employer.) Because 
the length of the reference period for the 1995, 
1997, and 1999 surveys was 3 months, the data 
from those surveys are not strictly comparable to 
data from the 1976 survey, which had a 4-week 
reference period. 

This article focuses on employed wage and 
salary workers who used active methods to search 
for a new job. Active job-search methods include 
contacting an employer directly, registering at a 
public or private employment agency, schedul- 
ing an interview through a school or university 
employment center, checking union or profes- 
sional registers, asking friends or relatives about 
available jobs, sending out resumes, filling out 
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applications, and placing or answering ads. Excluded from this 
analysis of employed jobseekers are all self-employed work- 
ers, as well as wage and salary workers who were looking for a 
second or additional job or who used only passive methods 
to search for a new job. Passive job-search methods include 
merely reading the want-ads or attending a job-training pro- 
gram or course. 

This article first examines whether any trends have emerged 
in the proportion of workers actively seeking new jobs in Feb- 
ruary 1995, 1997, and 1999. Then, the focus turns to how differ- 
ent characteristics of workers—such as sex, age, earnings, 
health and retirement benefits coverage, educational level, ten- 
ure with current employer, job security, occupation, industry, 
and union membership—relate to workers’ likelihood to seek 
new jobs. 


Trends, 1995-99 


The unemployment rate, the proportion of the civilian labor 
force that was unemployed, fell from 5.4 percent (seasonally 
adjusted data) in February 1995 to 4.4 percent in February 
1999. Over the same period, nonfarm payroll employment, as 
measured by the Current Employment Statistics (CEs) survey, 
increased by 11.4 million (seasonally adjusted), an annual 
growth rate of 2.4 percent. During this period of falling unem- 
ployment and rapid employment growth, the percent of em- 
ployed wage and salary workers who had actively looked for a 
new job in the 3 months prior to the survey also declined, from 
5.6 percent in February 1995 to 5.0 percent in February 1997 
and 4.5 percent in February 1999.3 

Economists long ago demonstrated that the unemployment 
rate is a cyclical economic indicator that rises during recessions 
and falls during economic expansions. Could the employed-job- 
search rate also be a cyclical economic indicator? During reces- 
sions or other periods of deteriorating job security, growing num- 
bers of workers may choose to look for jobs that they believe are 
more secure, thereby raising the employed-job-search rate. How- 
ever, workers also may decide not to look for jobs because they 
believe that there are not enough “better” employment opportu- 
nities available to make their job search worthwhile, and that 
might lower the job-search rate among the employed. During 
economic expansions, employment opportunities are more plen- 
tiful, and more workers may seek jobs that offer higher pay or 
better benefits than their current position. Employers in turn 
may encourage productive workers to stay—and discourage 
them from seeking jobs elsewhere—by raising their pay or im- 
proving their benefits and working conditions. Only three 
comparable data points currently are available on the job- 
search rate of employed persons, and all of them have oc- 
curred during an economic expansion. Thus, the data are in- 
sufficient to determine whether the job-search rate among the 
employed exhibits any cyclical pattern. 
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Sex and age 


As previously noted, the job-search rate for employed wage 
and salary workers declined over the three survey periods, 
from 5.6 percent in February 1995 to 4.5 percent in February 
1999. Among men, the rate in February 1995 was 6.0 percent, 
compared with 5.3 percent for women. By February 1999, the 
gap between men and women had nearly dissolved; the rate 
for men was 4.6 percent and the rate for women was 4.4 per- 
cent. (See table 1.) 

Age appears to have a stronger relationship with the likeli- 
hood of searching for a new job. Workers ages 16 to 24 were 
much more likely than persons age 25 and older to actively 
seek other employment opportunities. The higher job-search 
rates among employed younger workers might reflect the fact 
that they tend to experiment with different types of jobs until 
they find careers that suit their interests and eventually settle 
into jobs that match their economic and social needs. As the 
labor market tightened over the 1995-99 period, however, the 
likelihood of young workers to seek new jobs declined, par- 
ticularly when compared with the job-search rate of workers 
age 25 and older. Perhaps many younger workers were able to 
find jobs more suitable to their desires and were, therefore, 
less inclined to search for new ones by 1999. The job-search 
rate for workers age 25 and older, while already lower than 
that of younger workers, also ebbed much less over the 1995— 
99 period. 


Compensation 


Pay and benefits are among the principal elements of job qual- 
ity that most workers consider when deciding whether to 
change jobs. If given a choice between two otherwise identi- 
cal jobs, a rational jobseeker would choose the one that offers 
higher pay. The effect of employee benefits on job choices is 
more ambiguous, however. For example, suppose a jobseeker 
could choose between two jobs that were identical except that 
one offers health insurance and the other does not. If the 
jobseeker did not presently have health insurance, he or she 
logically might choose the job that offers insurance. But if the 
jobseeker already was covered by health insurance through a 
spouse’s employer-sponsored plan, the decision would be 
more complicated. The jobseeker would have to consider the 
features of each health plan, the security of the spouse’s job, 
and perhaps other factors before deciding which job to choose. 

The cps does not include any questions on the characteris- 
tics of other jobs that employed jobseekers could choose. 
There is information, however, about workers’ present jobs, 
such as the amount they are paid and whether they are cov- 
ered by employer-sponsored health and retirement plans. 


Wages and salaries. Are workers who receive lower pay more 


Table 1. Wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, by age and sex, 
February 1995, 1997, and 1999 
[Numbers in thousands] 
1995 1997 1999 
ifs 

Age and sex Percent who Percent who Percent who 

Total who searched for a Total who searched for a Total who searched for a 

responded new job in the responded new job in the responded new job in the 

prior 3 months prior 3 months prior 3 months 

4 
Total 
Total, 16 years and older .................00.. 107,031 5.6 110,546 5.0 114,898 4.5 
TOMOMOMWECAIS: aes ancbes sess see< fo nacseeteasness 5,351 8.1 5,828 6.9 6,360 5.9 
ZO MOTZARV GANS sa cereee core ateod ores cee atereres 11,842 9.2 11,326 8.4 11,692 7.3 
ASWEATSianG Olena cts. es cect 89,837 5.0 93,392 4.5 96,845 4.0 
POMORSSV CANS eerteeseccccatnr este ee 29,147 Tis 28,590 6.4 28,126 5.8 
BOMOLAVOANS ies tescrectssiececscecesseters 29,292 yi 30,579 4.6 31,649 4.4 
ADNOIOG WOANS saeerccsctecsnetes stare seeeeece 19,950 Sif 22,078 33 23,966 2.8 
SONOIGS VCAMSieak.-cesnscsscessrseccttaave. 9,119 2S 9,698 2.1 10,475 Ash 
Golvears anGlolden ress-.ccsaseeteeee core 2,329 9 2,447 9 2,629 ee 
Men 
Total, 16 years and older ...............:0 55,897 6.0 57,655 §.3 59,541 4.6 
iGO Sl Vearsiveewes, Mae es 2,641 7.9 2,978 7/8} 3,187 Bul 
PAD) CO) CENCE Co a Ree ee 6,264 9.5 5,932 9.0 6,049 7.8 
25 Vearsian Golde ieee. <xetace..carecese-csoce 46,992 5.4 48,745 4.8 50,305 441 
OIMOLSAVOANS xoreroresecnesencosseenesavecess 15,807 Taf 15,281 tod 14,937 6.0 
BOMOILA VOANS ceretevsccuveseacsesseertorases 15,206 5.3 16,011 4.6 16,558 4.6 
AS NOLSA VOAMNS: sssseveovscace-sesccconeeestse 10,119 3.9 11,197 3.3 12,016 2h 
SS ONG Veal cerccccaceonseeccsceueerresecesn 4,678 2.5 5,008 23 5,502 1.6 
65 years and OIE? ................2000-- 1,182 Vat 1,249 1.0 1,292 13 
Women 

Total, 16 years and older ..............0:0 51,134 5S 52,891 4.6 lay che y// 4.4 
NG tOMIO VANS yecetecsccrcus ence cote 2,711 8.4 2,850 6.4 3,173 6.8 
ZOMORZAV CAMS onc csectsterg vas woe sacsscecne 5,578 8.9 5,394 Met, 5,643 6.8 
25 years and Oder ............-.seeceeeeveee 42,845 4.6 44,647 4.2 46,540 3.9 
25:10 S4IVCANS ozo. ceacoeces chewsesarete 13,340 6.4 13,309 55 13,189 5.6 
BOMO4A GOONS wicszediessecosecstaccsess-dae 14,086 4.9 14,568 4.5 15,092 4.2 
ASO DA WCANS warevececscscvivascecavessacess 9,831 3.6 10,882 3.4 11,950 2.9 
BETROIOS W CANS set ccaseviceacscacceesecoses 4,441 1.8 4,690 1.8 4,973 1.8 
65 years and older...............:000 1,147 8 1,198 9 pe s7/ ee 


or less likely to seek new jobs than workers with higher pay? 
Data on the usual weekly earnings of wage and salary workers 
who usually work full time (35 hours or more per week) are 
examined to answer this question. As shown earlier in this 
article, employed men were slightly more likely than women to 
look for a new job, and younger workers were much more likely 
than middle-aged or older workers to look for a new job. To 
isolate the relationship between earnings and the probability 
of looking for a new job, it is necessary to examine the earn- 
ings of workers in each sex-age category separately. For each 
sex-age category, full-time wage and salary workers employed 
in February 1999 were divided into five equally sized groups 
according to their reported usual weekly earnings. These five 
groups are called quintiles, ranging from the lowest paid 20 
percent of workers, referred to as the first quintile, to the high- 
est paid 20 percent, called the fifth quintile. Table 2 shows the 
earnings levels that mark the boundaries between the five 
quintiles for each sex-age group in February 1999. 

The data provided in table 3 show the job-search rates of 
full-time workers in each of the earnings quintiles, by age. 


These estimates indicate no clear pattern in job-search rates 
across earnings quintiles within each sex-age group. One might 
surmise that the lowest paid workers have more incentive to 
look for higher paying jobs, while workers who already are 
highly paid might have less motivation to seek jobs in which 
they could earn still more. Although this argument seems 
logical, it does not consider the job opportunities that might 
be available to workers in different earnings quintiles. Many 
of the lowest paid workers have relatively low levels of educa- 
tional attainment and job skills, leaving them with fewer op- 
portunities to obtain better jobs. A large proportion of them 
may not seek better jobs because they believe that their job 
search would be fruitless. Many of the highest paid workers 
have higher levels of educational attainment and job skills, 
providing them with more abundant job opportunities. Many 
of these highly paid workers thus may decide to seek opportu- 
nities to raise their earnings even more. Indeed, employed 
college graduates and those with at least some college experi- 
ence were more likely to have looked for a new job than were 
workers with a high school diploma or less education. (The 
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Quintiles of usual weekly earnings for full-time wage and salary workers by age and sex, February 1999 
Total wage and | Boundary between | Boundary between | Boundary between | Boundary between 
Age and sex salary workers first and second second and third third and fourth fourth and fifth 
(in thousands) quintile quintile quintile quintile 
Total 
MIG O MO VOAIS etetgce sees ccencsesessecveeesacneree 1,552 $202 $254 $301 $375 
QO OWZE VOANS ee ere ceeenten asceneucpeoneereosees 8,407 257 321 402 519 
BDO S4-N CAMS i eeeapeuececeraucsacusveouncascoressne 25,368 320 453 584 774 
B5IO A4N CALS. aceesc.cercesctesesenssscnsv senses 28,071 361 507 696 981 
AdMO\SANV CAMS ivesvereccasrertted toe ieestessarss 21,846 380 541 749 1,060 
BO ROIOAMV CATS facets rete ce peaese 8,660 370 517 745 1,074 
65 years and OIE .......c.ccececaecueenseceeces 1,298 239 319 475 762 
Men 
16 to 19 years 1,083 225 263 305 369 
20 to 24 years 4,716 270 341 424 548 
25 to 34 years 14,376 345 485 616 849 
35 to 44 years 16,080 413 596 790 1,104 
ADO} SAIN CANS peareeee x- eer canece teen vsneaneie 12,137 450 658 888 1,246 
55 to 64 years 4,986 427 628 904 1,261 
65 years and older 690 236 324 601 15415 
| 
16 to 19 years 469 178 220 288 386 
20 to 24 years 3,690 244 305 367 486 
BOONE OCAIS: ores acu chsntantacderuacasidvenepae 10,992 302 410 528 TAM 
SSMNO ABV COIS) a2. ceucancastectossacesosusvarentess 11,991 310 418 573 793 
45 to 54 years 9,710 324 454 603 840 
55 to 64 years 3,673 318 445 581 854 
6S:yearsrand Oldetaec:c.sesscdeecece-e-- tena 609 242 315 423 623 
| 
Percent of full-time wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, | 
by age, sex, and weekly earnings quintile, February 1999 | 
| 
7. i T 
Age and sex First quintile Second quintile Third quintile Fourth quintile Fifth quintile : 
| 7 F 7 | 
Total | 
WSO ES ccertecccr cc nen aecece erie Pre ecPPmerercacehere 8.2 10.2 ty) (') () | 
OO ALY COIS or ceasansita am csinsst ocd ve eciaue i iagaaineanae 6.9 8.1 79 3.9 5.6 
25 to 34 years ......... 5.2 4.1 5.6 4.4 5 
35 to 44 years ......... 4.6 4.1 3.9 2.7 5.8 
45 to 54 years ..... 2.3 3.2 te 2.2 co Be 
55 to 64 years ..... ee 1.9 6 5 25 
65 years and older (') (') (‘) (‘) (') 
NG itoMlS VSare nse risrotee een tare auseNe (') (') (') (’) (') | 
PAN OWEN EVE: Wate Ur oRer ore Cree erOPP EE Srp oR RE oT Pee 6.4 3.8 12.6 3.2 3.6 
MONO YOGI Girvcrcdarvaat suusiwer eaeeaetternntétoraverer ite tocarte DO 5.0 4.6 6.2 5.8 
35 tO 44 years .......csceeeee 3.4 3.7 4.0 3.4 6.7 
A5 10'54 VOalS ..scsscscerecase 3.4 2.4 3.0 2.3 1.9 
55 to 64 years ............. 9 3.3 9 2 3.8 
65 years and older (') (') (') (') (') 
GMO cl Shy Gets usa icevsenneMaceoadiom matin icneameie. (') (') (') (’) (’) 
20 to 24 years ...... hats 2.8 5.7 5:5 73 
25 to 34 years ...... 4.6 3.0 5.5 47 42 
35 to 44 years ...... 5.1 6.0 257 33 4.2 
45 to 54 years ...... 2.5 1.9 1.8 2.6 35 
55 to 64 years ......... 1.5 3 (’) 15 “2 
65 years and older (') (') () () (') 
al 
' Job-search rates not shown for groups with fewer than 300,000 workers. 
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next section further examines the relationship between work- 
ers’ educational attainment and their likelihood to seek new 
jobs.) Information on current pay is not sufficient to assess 
the likelihood that workers will seek new jobs. Rather, informa- 
tion on current pay must be combined with information on the 
pay workers could receive from alternative jobs. Unfortunately, 
such information would be difficult or impossible to obtain. 


Health and retirement benefits. Workers not covered by 
health insurance from any source in February 1999 were more 
than twice as likely as workers who had health insurance to 
have looked for a new job in the 3 months prior to the survey. 
(See table 4.) Although the job-search rates of workers with 
and without health insurance declined from 1995 to 1999, the 
job-search rate for those without insurance was more than 
twice the rate of those with insurance in each of the three 
surveys. Also in each survey, workers who received health 


insurance from a source other than their own employer were 
somewhat more likely to have looked for a new job than were 
workers who participated in their employer’s health plan. 
Workers’ likelihood to seek new jobs also is related to their 
participation in employer-sponsored retirement plans. Table 4 
shows that workers ages 20 and older who did not participate 
in a retirement plan were considerably more likely than work- 
ers who participated in a plan to have searched for a new job in 
the 3 months prior to the survey. Employers offer retirement 
plans, in part, to attract productive workers. The specific type 
of retirement plan the employer offers also could influence a 
worker’s decision whether to stay with an employer until re- 
tirement or switch to another employer. The two broad types 
of retirement plans are defined-benefit and defined-contribu- 
tion plans. Length of service directly affects the level of ben- 
efits from defined-benefit plans, but not from defined-contri- 
bution plans.* Workers who participate in defined-benefit 


ifele)[-' al Percent of wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, 
by age, sex, and coverage under health and retirement plans, February 1999 
Covered by health plan 
Not covered Nofcovsied ooo a 
by employer- empioyer- 
Age and sex by any From source Banoo provided provided 
health plan Total other than aniciove: retirement plan |  "etirement 
own employer src d plan 
aE 4 
Total 
Hota Gy Car SialtG (OlOCM sts .cnc-.ce-cesestsccracoresr7este=e 8.2 3.9 4.9 3.5 6.1 3.2 
HIG1O SI OSV OAIS wo oaeesceeecdnesenccwses Stkeectspceeasteresetese 9.2 4.9 ot 3.8 5.9 5.9 
PAD NG COAL. Yee STs ener eee Boe ee pe ear ere 9.7 6.5 7.9 5.0 8.4 4.9 
ZO WVEANS ANG! OlOCT i ccccccess diaccensstesesarcssvessesenssensce 7.6 3.6 4.3 3.4 5.6 3.1 
ZB NOSE CANS Feta. eatososcucsens tsoreeecee=e Seseaieeesseoes 8.3 5.4 6.3 Bul 7.2 4.7 
OM OLA AA CIS: ccc cattc ec ese xh oceesae ne ran Sastiec eset 8.3 3.9 4.7 3.7 5.8 3.6 
AS 1OlOA VOOIS he cascvatsesseazesvsesgaservescessssetecesectcee 6.2 Px18) 4.0 2a 5.0 1.9 
DO LOIGSV CAMS) Secseesncesseacostaces-sentonceacuthescecrade: 4.5 15 2.1 1.3 2.4 1.2 
GON CAlS GMO Ol Cluicenneranccuectacsuustevsstncesuace ss Sal 1.0 1.4 2 Het, 5 
Men 
HotaleaGiwearsran GlOldClieecsce-ncesescckcsascacsensensasareze 8.4 3.9 5:2 3.6 6.5 3.3 
WNGMtOW OWA Stesercecseces. ce -cesecescuccseveseestessctcpecseears 9.4 3.9 4.1 2.8 5.2 4.0 
OMOVZAN CANS eeecetecccove-ceeostcontec cteatsuandssustrnonaraes 10.9 6.5 Uf 6.2 9.2 5.6 
PONY CATS: ANG OIC Na ereeesee ss seaecncrtaarexeseanessncercacks 7.6 3.7 5.2 3.4 6.1 3.2 
DE MONSASY CANS iene ecevosc-nsenoe sucks -snsensPasnrcoracestsnes 8.0 5.7 6.8 5.5 765) 52 
SHIA VOAMS ree sectencactce steecteecwctneceteescGecace ses 8.1 4.2 6.9 3.8 6.2 3.8 
ABO! SAV CANS wats nsvicecobeoaccuserseadsevanscscnsecctusn<su 6.4 2.4 5.6 1.9 6.0 1.5 
SMOG FIV CANS westeccrecenetees<ereere er caacutsacteseesescts 4.4 1.4 2.2 1.2 2.2 ee 
GSIVEArSANGIOIMCM -secceccxcene-e<cancnecesstacenaseesese (') 8 1.1 ue 1.9 yf 
Women 
TotalWiGiyears andl ONGC <eiiccaercsscssscesetencesecessscecree £9 3.8 4.7 3.4 5.7 3.1 
NGstOnl Oi VCANS esac nee teceacaennseate cx secerescussrcoemaceee =e 9.0 6.0 6.1 Dee. 6.5 8.6 
AOR 4 CAI Sinem taneecencr caceer asses rest cmcaente fats coe 8.2 6.4 8.4 4.8 Tat 41 
BOWERS ANGIOIOCh eecseseseceiesseannaadeceedess-cceweavezs tell 3.4 3.9 3.2 52 3.0 
PE NOLSAIV CANS a nas. cccsodececucesouc osteeste stessnssses-scsx2 8.9 5.0 6.1 4.6 7.0 4.2 
OMOEA CANS tescecre ccuentsacnctiaccaccncaueneencecteec. = 8.5 3.6 3.7 3.5 5.4 oa 
ADRODSD VOCAUS ate ate saeecadaeeacneauntsancssesaues tts o fant 6.1 2.7 3.2 2.5 4.2 2.4 
EO O4AV CANS rene azar enarne tat arc ktncteseeromendeteeaens 4.6 1.6 2.0 1.3 2.5 en 
G5 YEars AN OIDEM, ....-05.02.222-s0nsenc.cceereeneneonnene- 2.5 1.1 1.8 (?) 1.6 2 
‘ Job-search rates are not shown for groups with fewer than 75,000 workers. ? Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Looking for a Better Job 


Wage and salary workers age 25 and older who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, 


5, 1997, and 1999 


by educational attainment and sex, February 199. 
[Numbers in thousands] 7 
1995 1997 1999 
i i Percent who Percent who | Percent who 
Educational attainment and sex sail Gtib searched for Total who prin os Total who ee! a 
new job : 
responded fa the fart tia in the prior eaoaces in the prior 
3 months 3 months 3 months 
ae T 
4.0 
Total, 25 years And OIdEL ............:ecceessceeeeeereeseees 89,837 5.0 93,392 a pe re 
Less than a high school diploma ...............++ 9,147 3.2 9,389 pa cae 2 
High school graduates, no college ............-. 29,191 3.9 30,672 , Puig oe 
Some college or associate degree .............- 25,948 5.9 26,265 4.9 Apes “e 
College graduates, total ............::::ccceceeeeeee 25,551 6.2 27,065 5.9 J : 

Men: 25 years and Older vevccScqcecccecceeressse-casevans 46,992 5.4 48,745 4.8 ees ny 
Less than a high school diploma ................+ 5,478 3.9 5,730 3.5 aor E 
High school graduates, no college .............. 14,743 3.9 15,679 3.5 ; a ae 
Some college or associate degree .............. 12,774 6.5 12,907 5.2 13,5 pe 
College graduates, total .............::c:e:cceeeees 13,997 6.6 14,429 6.2 15,666 E 

Women, 25 years and OIder ............s:ceseeeeeeeee 42,845 4.6 44,647 4.2 46,540 = 
Less than a high school diploma ...............-. 3,669 al 3,660 3.0 3,755 2 
High school graduates, no college ............-. 14,448 3.8 14,993 2.8 14,881 2 
Some college or associate degree .............. 13,174 5.3 13,357 47 13,911 48 
College graduates, total .............::::seeseeeeees 11,554 5.6 12,636 5.6 13,994 4.8 


plans, therefore, may be less likely than workers with only 
defined-contribution plans to change employers or look for 
new jobs. This hypothesis cannot be tested using cps data, 
however, because the February 1995, 1997, and 1999 surveys 
did not include questions that would distinguish between 
workers with defined-benefit plans and those with defined- 
contribution plans.° 


Human capital 


The term “human capital” refers to the education, training, 
experience, health, and other characteristics that affect the 
economic and cultural welfare of individuals.° Human capital 
falls into two categories, general and specific. Workers apply 
general human capital to a variety of work settings, and formal 
education is the most common example of general human capi- 
tal. Specific human capital includes knowledge and skills that 
improve a worker’s productivity in one work setting, but that 
might not be relevant or easily adaptable to other work set- 
tings. One measure of specific human capital is the length of 
time workers have been with their current employer. The occu- 
pations in which workers are employed require elements of 
both general and specific human capital. Educational attain- 
ment and tenure appear to have an opposite relationship with 
workers’ likelihood to have looked for a new job. Workers 
with higher levels of educational attainment are more likely to 
have looked for a new job, while workers with longer tenure 
are less likely to have looked for a new job. The effect of 
occupation on job-search rates is more ambiguous. 
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Educational attainment and occupation. As previously 
noted, the extent of active job search was highest for workers 
with higher levels of education. Among workers age 25 and 
older, those with some college education or a bachelor’s de- 
gree were more likely to have searched for alternative employ- 
ment than were those with a high school diploma or less edu- 
cation. The overall downward trend in job-search rates among 
the employed from 1995 through 1999 is similar to the patterns 
for most of the educational attainment groups. (See table 5.) 

Among persons employed in the major occupational 
groups, there appears to be little variation in job-search activ- 
ity, and all occupational groups showed similar downward 
trends over the 1995-99 period. For the most part, managers 
and professionals were no more likely to have searched for a 
new job than were persons employed in service or administra- 
tive support occupations. (See table 6.) 

The lack of variation in job-search rates across the major 
occupational groups seems somewhat contradictory, given 
that managers and professionals typically have higher levels 
of educational attainment than workers in most other occupa- 
tional categories. As just discussed, workers with higher lev- 
els of education were more likely to search for a new job. This 
apparent contradiction is resolved, however, when the job- 
search rates of workers in each occupation are examined along 
with the educational attainment of those workers. As table 6 
shows, within most major occupational groups, job-search 
rates were higher for workers with higher levels of educational 
attainment. The difference in job-search rates between work- 
ers with higher and lower levels of educational attainment was 


especially sharp within the lower paying occupations, such as 
operators, fabricators, and laborers and workers in service or 
administrative support occupations. Indeed, college gradu- 
ates in these occupations were more likely to have searched 
for a new job than were college graduates employed as manag- 
ers or professionals. The higher job-search rates of highly 
educated workers in lower paying jobs suggest that these 
workers might have been motivated to look for a new job both 
because they sought higher pay and they had broader job 
opportunities than workers with less education. 


Tenure. As table 7 shows, workers who had been with their 
current employer less than a year were much more likely than 
those with longer tenure to have looked for a new job in the 3 
months prior to the survey. Overall, job-search rates were 
lower for workers in each successively higher tenure category 


shown in the table. This pattern generally is apparent even 
within specific age groups of men and women. 

Workers who have long tenure with their employer may be 
less likely to look for a new job because they may benefit 
economically from having longer tenure. For example, as work- 
ers stay with a particular employer, they may acquire more 
experience and knowledge about the employer’s products, ser- 
vices, customers, and processes. This experience and knowl- 
edge may enable long-term employees to be more productive, 
and their employers may compensate them for that higher pro- 
ductivity. Other potential employers may not value that spe- 
cific experience and knowledge as highly, and therefore, may 
not be as willing to offer higher compensation to entice work- 
ers to change employers. High-tenured employees also typi- 
cally receive more vacation time than workers with less senior- 
ity. As discussed earlier, employees who participate in de- 


Percent of wage and salary workers age 25 and older who actively searched for a new job in the prior 
3 months, by major occupation and educational attainment, February 1995, 1997, and 1999 
Less than a High school Some college College 
Occupation Total high school graduates, or associate graduates, 
diploma no college degree total 
48 } i 
1995 
Otel eZ OW OATS AMO OlO OG cccascset cans case cs caves nacnentacdewsadessrocese: 5.0 3.2 3.9 5.9 6.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ..............ce:eeseeeeeeeees 5.1 1.2 3.0 4.6 6.3 
BrOfeSSioMallSDOCIANY scot etcceeace ts encz tues saccutee=svacearsscssani sviocamuarste> 5.1 2.6 3.1 4.6 5.4 
TECHNICIANS ANG related SUDDOMT sezs:2-2c.cec-oseccesecseszcesscseenscstergsccezens 5.2 - 2.3 5.7 6.4 
AICS OCCUPATIONS araszccsccesecestctcacscst sosesadseorsvsessetecersssvorscaresssoorester SLie 2.0 4.3 Wife 6.6 
Administrative support, including CleriCal .............::csssccesssesseeereeees 4.8 IRS 3.5 5.4 Tere 
SEMVIGE OCCUPALIONS sc-.-dccsatesdcacsexesssosneos saeedsastossavsseaeiecsczeccuesstanabe 5.4 3.2 5.0 6.9 9.1 
Precision production, craft, ANG repair ............. se ceeeseesseeeeeeeeeeeeee 4.0 2.6 3.2 5.6 5.8 
Operators, fabricators, And la@DOrers ...........:ceceeseeseeeseeseesseeeeenees 5.0 3.6 4.3 7.4 8.8 
AUTH ONOSENY SAN GHISIMING lercececxsscctuceenacestarscecessaeceeateecesserssncace 5.8 5.9 4.3 10.3 1.3 
197 
MOtal 2S VOars an OLD OMe nec ece-cecceecccxencsncecocecer esas cecescetctecornnecs 45 3.3 3.2 4.9 5.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ................::::eeeeeeeeeees 4.6 3.6 2.8 4.0 opr 
ProfasSionaliSpeCialty i cs.tccesekese-star-ceseeosncceyssesuctenastocncoaeetarass eases 5.0 = 3.2 4.2 5.4 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt ..........:ceceessesseescesessesceseessesreaenees 5.2 = 4.7 5.2 5.9 
SAlOS OCCUPATION Sree mececees cospeseceecces=ceracereeseeeesccacccntovnectaceanecsoncvenress 5.4 4.4 3.3 6.9 6.4 
Administrative support, including CleriCal ............:ccs:cceecceeeceseeeees 4.3 2.4 2.7 4.4 8.8 
SOMVICRIOCCUDALONS wescnenecncenecveb anes anestecatsvanseneusbataracavsore-nancsovevanes 3.9 4.2 3.0 4.7 5.6 
Precision production, Craft, ANG repair .............eecesceseeceseeeceeeeeeees 3.6 2.1 3.0 5.2 4.9 
Operators, fabricators, ANd lADOFerS ............csceeceseesseeeseeeeeeessceees 4.3 Shs) Si 5.9 8.3 
Faliniiig MOTESIGY ; AMC MISMO casceseasse-nnccatsuestescscscaresauteae-eenesacescnnes 3.8 20 4.2 6.4 4.3 
199 
Ota ZO WCATS ANG OlD CN eer. racceceneraecessncravsntacssanenareevoneneoneecs<re 4.0 Zale 2.9 4.6 5.0 
Executive, administrative, and Managerial ............::e:cceceeeeeeeees 4.1 Ze, 2.1 3.7 5.0 
PIONESSION Al SO CIAILY ars tececeeceerctsree ee -ncnaratearenntanaerereeuseererctsaesvase== 4.4 2.2 2.2 5.2 4.3 
TECHNICIANS ANC related SUPDOM eerec.. 2. cdcconccastesaateace<cdecensecerseenecrss 4.0 10.5 3.0 3.9 4.6 
SELES (overe FfSe (0 NS ceccbotet Beer ea PPE Orc. BELEO-AD UO ORT EP EE oor CO EOS ED 4.4 5.1 3.5 4.4 5.2 
Administrative support, including Clerical ............:.:cscceeeeeeteeeeeeees 4.2 4.0 2.6 4.7 7.1 
SONVICCIOCCUATIONS srerta tie. tr- ces aecnageasserseveneecsxausuaosieras?eeereresrsare= 4.0 2.3 3.5 Sa fa 
Precision production, craft, ANG repair ..........--.seseeseeseereeteteeeeeeees 3.5 2.4 2.8 4.6 6.5 
Operators, fabricators, ANd IADOFELS ...........2. cesses eesereeeeseseeseneees 3.5 2.3 3.3 4.9 6.2 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .............cseccseseeeeseeeseeecseecseseeesseneasese 41 3.8 V2 7.4 16.2 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Percent of wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, by age, 


fined-benefit pension plans typically receive higher benefit 
amounts during retirement for each additional year they had 
worked for the employer. Finally, unionized workers may ben- 
efit from higher seniority because union contracts often 
specify that pay, benefits, layoff decisions, and other condi- 
tions of work are determined by seniority. 


Part-time workers 


Most people who work part time (defined in the cps as less 
than 35 hours per week) prefer such a schedule because it 
accommodates their family, school, or other obligations or 
enables them to pursue leisure activities. Some people, how- 
ever, work part time because they could only find part-time 
jobs or their work hours had been reduced to part time by their 
employer. Overall, persons who worked part time were more 
likely than full-time workers to seek alternative employment. 
Persons who worked part time voluntarily, however, had job- 
search rates that were the same as the job-search rates of 
workers who usually worked full time.’ In February 1999, the 
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sex, and tenure with current employer, February 1999 
Less than lto3 4to5 6to9 10 to 14 15 to 19 20 years 
Age and sex Total 1 year years years years years years or more 
Total 
Total, 16 years and older.................- 4.5 Ueil 5.4 4.1 oe ad ee i 
1 GitOu 1 OSV CAN Seee erences ertrsewevece 5.9 6.6 4.7 6.5 (') ( (’) A 
DOMO24N CANS ceeetcesencreeteeccre scenes 7.3 8.6 6.7 6.2 3.1 (*) ee BD 
25 years and Older .............:00+ 4.0 elt 5:2 3.9 3.6 2.4 td s 
PORNO CANS eecenacerstetresesceess 5.8 8.0 5.7 D2 Sit 2.8 : oy 
35) 10.44 VCATS evccccccce-cosccsseeces 4.4 8.4 5.4 3.6 3.4 3.0 22 _ 
ASO DABY CANS teaerecccrscnstevisreese 2.8 Tl 4.4 3.0 2.8 1.8 yes - 
B50 G4 CANS iescrtececuncstcsartent ii 4] 3.2 2.0 2.2 12 (*) - 
65 years and older................. We 5.4 2.1 9 (?) 1.4 4 (?) 
Men 
Total, 16 years and older .................. 4.6 9 5.9 4.3 3.4 ae — ee 
AGitONO VOANS operas tees ceseeereeesnce ns 5.1 5.6 4.6 (4 (‘) (’) (’) () 
QOTOIZAV ORNS ee rerercer-estereteeeece 7.8 8.7 7.9 6.5 (7) (‘) Cy (*) 
25 years and Older .............:..:0+++ 4.1 8.2 5.6 44 3.5 2.5 7a 1 - 
2510 S4 VOAatS so... arccseseuse scenes 6.0 8.2 5.8 5:5 5.6 2.9 3.1 (") 
SOILOIFA VOANS eo ccanesescosescoueoes 4.6 9.6 6.1 4.4 2.6 3.0 3.0 3.0 
AS NOOSE VOANS) cecccnencascscsnenveves PRU 8.4 5.3 2h. 2.4 ed a 6 
HO MONOA VCAIS eerccs-ceesccssveomsses 1.6 3.0 3.9 9 2.6 1.0 0) = 
65 years and older...............+ 1.3 () Pal 1.6 ?) 2.2 () ?) 
Women 
Total, 16 years and older ............... 4.4 7.6 4.9 3.8 Sf aS a2 8 
GMO) OW CANS corre ces ceceecevacseasee 6.8 7.5 4.9 PUA (') (') (') (‘) 
ZOMOIZA VOAUS access -secevseracesesezevse 6.8 8.5 5.5 5.9 8.0 (‘) (') (‘) 
25 YCArSANGOMEH «..5-c:cccscsr-acoone 3.9 7.3 4.7 3.6 3.7 2.3 1.3 8 
DEHOWSA VOCALS ese ee ene sence de 5.6 7.8 Sel 5.0 4.6 ee 4 1.6 Cy 
35 0 44 Years o2..... ec ccctseseeee 4.2 7.5 4.8 2.8 4.4 2.9 1.0 1.3 
45;10'54 Voarstscc. theese ens. 2.9 5.9 3.7 3.3 3.2 1.9 2.2 9 
DOMOIOF VEANS ocesar-ssciseeasese 1.8 by} 25 3.1 V.¥ 1.4 () 6 
65 years and older................. 1.2 10.2 1.3 (?) () () 6 ?) 
' Job-search rates are not shown for groups with fewer than 75,000 workers. ? Less than 0.05 percent. 


job-search rate was 4.0 percent for voluntary part-time work- 
ers and for those who usually worked full time. (See table 8.) 

Persons who worked part time for economic reasons, some- 
times referred to as “involuntary part-time workers,” were much 
more likely to search for a new job while employed than were 
full-time or voluntary part-time workers. In February 1995, 
nearly a quarter of those working part time for economic rea- 
sons (regardless of usual full- or part-time status) had sought 
other employment in the 3 months prior to the survey, and that 
share had edged down only slightly by February 1999. Among 
persons working part time for economic reasons during the 
February 1999 survey reference week, those who usually 
worked part time had a job-search rate of 22.9 percent—nearly 
double the job-search rate for persons working part time for 
economic reasons, but who usually worked full time. Appar- 
ently, many of the workers who usually worked full time viewed 
their involuntary part-time status as a temporary circumstance, 
and as a result, they were less likely to seek other employment 
than were workers whose involuntary part-time status seemed 
more permanent. 


Contingent workers 


The principal focus of the February 1995, 1997, and 1999 cps 
supplements was to identify the number of workers in contin- 
gent employment arrangements. Contingent workers are indi- 
viduals who did not perceive themselves as having an explicit 
or implicit contract to continue their employment into the fu- 
ture and who did not expect their jobs to last much longer for 
an economic reason.’ Workers who did not expect to con- 
tinue in their jobs solely for personal reasons, such as retire- 
ment or returning to school, are not considered contingent. 
As table 9 shows, in each of the three surveys, contingent 
workers were about four times as likely as noncontingent work- 
ers to have looked for a new job in the 3 months prior to the 
survey. Furthermore, job-search rates for contingent workers 


generally did not decline substantially with age as they did for 
noncontingent workers. This pattern suggests that workers 
who had jobs they considered insecure were likely to look for 
new jobs regardless of their age. The overall job-search rate 
for contingent workers was 16 percent in February 1999. It 
seems somewhat surprising that the rate was not higher, given 
that contingent workers, by definition, perceive their jobs as 
insecure. With the rapid job growth and falling unemployment 
in the United States during the 1995—99 period, many contin- 
gent workers might have believed that they could wait until 
their jobs ended before seeking new ones. In addition, some 
contingent workers might have just started their temporary 
employment arrangements at the time they were surveyed and, 
thus, might not yet have been ready to look for new jobs. With 
future data, researchers could determine whether contingent 


Percent of wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, by age, 
sex, and full- or part-time status, February 1995, 1997, and 1999 
At work part At work part At work part 
Usually work time for time for time for 
full time, less noneconomic economic economic 
Age and sex persons that reasons, reasons, reasons, 
work part fime usually work usually work usually work 
fore congmlc part time full time part time 
ADEE (voluntary) (involuntary) (involuntary) 
1995 
lOtall TGiWears ‘ANGIOMICN sn owepcccestevcecccesr-vestseevente-arece 4.9 4.8 14.2 24.4 
WGMtOL2A NOAM S reccc.s scree cacrnncennversneess 8.3 6.2 20.5 26.4 
25 years and older 4.5 3.9 11.9 23.5 
Meme OVOarsrand OlGCiirerecsc-ccuncesecesvccsscraeen sree sne-euzes S52 6.1 12.4 29.0 
NOMOMZA LY CALS eae reccerererates a san ents onceverensuscaesarnsectvase 8.6 6.0 14.8 27.0 
OW Gal Sian OC lite ctenececcccesoucerseenewescnnsnenewarecee 4.8 6.3 Hak so) 30.1 
Women, 16 years and Older ...............sscecsccesseeeceeees 45 4.3 17.2 PX 6 
AO TO; 24 VCANSresarccete she wnakassacstssssnu-csenceesansssesewsess 7.8 6.4 28.8 25.8 
OWVCAIS ANC OIGCN tae ee cececs es eseeeeccsenteres situssasen 41 3.3 WS) 19.6 
1997 
Ota MIGIWEATS ANG OlUCN = crc suncevsasscnseconntesacseecersvaares 4.4 4.5 12.1 22.3 
HOMO 2AV CBS vesccarccsnretees ree nnsteces- 7.0 5.8 19.2 27.9 
25 years and Older .......2......:cessseeeeees 4.1 3.6 10.3 19.9 
Men, 16 years and older .............::::02+e 4.7 55 13.6 26.1 
N@itO!24 VOATS tacecc<ccsasseeecaccasttrsevaccen 7.3 6.6 24.0 34.9 
OVEATS ANG OLOCL, -orccecaccrsccecscnesnone> 4.4 3.8 10.6 21.8 
Women, 16 years and older 3.9 4.1 9.8 20.0 
NQUOL24" VOAIS. cree cetvecs so cesvecectsraccevncweerenseecassesencs 6.7 2 10.0 23.0 
OLY CANS ANC Ol Olaneee atrerscascaccirasseccacecunoceteceresscrs 3.6 3.5 9.7 18.8 
1999 
Total, 16 years and older | 4.0 4.0 11.9 22.9 
MISO T2 4 VOANS aecrtdaacsvarexeaceotenstsconaceessncaze-onencexend | 6.4 5.6 12.2 23.9 
25 years and older...............-. 3.7 2.8 11.9 22.5 
Men, 16 years and older .............. 4.0 Bal ike) 24.3 
MOOV2 4 VCAN Se eae cern cece ccsceadereecrke 6.1 5.9 14.0 25.0 
ZS OATS ANG OMEN <a cacecsencsacsescenveren 3:7 3.8 15.4 23.9 
Women, 16 years and older 4.0 Shs) 2128 22.0 
NOMOMZ4GV CAMS recesses ct-wezs 6.8 5.3 8.3 23.1 
DS VOANS ANG OlAGK ser pea-csansuescauerarereer cece sscarssen 3.7 2.6 7.8 21.7 
1 The usual full- and part-time status of persons are concepts of employ- and those who are temporarily absent from work. In this context, “persons at 
ment. Full-time workers are those who usually worked 35 hours or more (at all work part time for economic reasons” have been removed from the larger 
jobs combined). This group will include some individuals who worked less than group and tabulated separately. 
35 hours in the reference period for either economic or noneconomic reasons 
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workers are more likely to look for a new job during recessions, 
when workers might be less confident that they will be able to 
find a new job quickly after their contingent job ends. 


Industry and union membership 


Concerns about job security also may be reflected in varying 
job-search rates across industries. For example, government 
wage and salary workers, whose jobs generally are thought to 
be more secure than private-sector jobs, were less likely than 
workers in the private sector to have searched for a new job. 
(See table 10.) The lower job-search rates of government work- 
ers also might result from the higher median weekly earnings 
(in 1999) and benefits associated with government employ- 
ment, although earnings in many private-sector industries 
compare favorably with government pay when bonuses and 
other incentives are considered. One important factor contrib- 


uting to the difference in median weekly earnings between 
workers in government and the private sector is the occupa- 
tional distribution of the industry. Managerial and professional 
specialty occupations, which are characterized by very high 
median weekly earnings, account for nearly twice the share of 
employment in government, as they do in the private sector. 
Among the major private-sector industry groups, workers in 
services, retail trade, and agriculture were more likely to look for 
another job than were workers in other industries. In February 
1995, workers in construction also had a higher-than-average 
job-search rate, but by February 1999, construction workers had 
a job-search rate that was below the overall average for all indus- 
tries. The sharp drop in the job-search rate of construction work- 
ers might have been related to the rapid employment growth in 
construction. From February 1995 to February 1999, construc- 
tion employment grew at an annual rate of 5.9 percent, compared 
with a growth rate of 2.4 percent for all nonfarm industries com- 


} Table 9. | -am Percent of wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, by age, 


sex, and status as a contingent worker, February 1995, 1997, and 1999 


as having an explicit or implicit contract to continue their employment into the 
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1995 1997 1999 
Age and sex 
Contingent Noncontingent | Contingent Noncontingent | Contingent Noncontingent 
+ - + 
Total 
Total, 16 years and Older ..............::ceeseeseees 20.2 4.9 17.7 4.4 16.3 3.9 
ABO DN CANS 55 sos cadiwescescoeozeneneneeseecresinres 16.3 veil 11.3 6.3 10.2 5.4 
ZO TOA NCOIS ca cacciewoescosaceureunsiptovate cavaess 16.7 8.4 21.3 t.3 16.0 6.5 
25 YCANSANGLOIIGN sie cnecesze<acesencchemeeeeneeees 21.9 4.3 17.9 4.0 PET 3.5 
2D 1OuS4VOArS ie eee slessae adericenedesstanuests 25.9 6.1 19.7 5.8 20.6 5.1 
BEN OASY CONS vice avecrs acsctenesencarnitan asic 23.0 4.4 20.9 4.0 21.4 3.9 
AB MOIDE NOAUS sacpsescscvsccxuocnuveueverestnanss ve 22.2 3.1 17.4 2.9 16.0 2.4 
SO OIGA VOANS x cc cecrserccaxasiecarstatiacsatte 11.8 1.8 11.4 rs 8.2 1.5 
65 years And ODE -cccsecssescssscseeeseseee 3.4 7 2.9 8 5.8 8 
Men 
TOtaly WG VEarsiandOldSH<. .2:..secsacacssssexerescores 21.6 §.2 19.7 4.7 16.6 4.0 
NG MO MONO ante csaesantetcasts ccnccsesarereecres 18.1 6.8 V2.5 6.1 10.7 4.5 
BO CA NBAE edi rminas 16.0 8.9 24.8 77 13.9 7.2 
25 years and Old€l soseeeessesecoeseeennnn 23.6 4.6 18.8 43 18.7 3.7 
Be eet MAIE gens cdsnices ie 0 os dare 28.5 6.6 23.5 6.5 23.8 52 
BBO 64 YORPS occeccccrctesecssserrccreomrn 26.3 4.5 20.3 4.1 22.0 4.1 
BE NSBA VOB ois cecccsosectsnn cence 20.5 3.4 14.5 3.0 14.9 2.3 
BE 10, C4 YO .asaoshestacsssirecercanneaneanens 11.8 24 16.5 17 5.9 15 
65 years and older .......................... 6.6 6 1.9 9 5.0 1.0 
Women 
Total, 16, V6ars ANd OdSE ..c.cccccncensnsancnnercscsves 18.9 4.5 eva 41 
16 © SS iyediees Meas teh seal, 15.0 7.4 5.2 6.6 OB $3 
ENS eS Oa 17.3 7.9 18.0 6.7 18.2 57 
25 years and OME e.ccsssesssseseervveeoeee 20.1 3.9 17.0 3.7 16.8 3.4 
DB 16 SAVORS fore swicisnnicocrecssnece 22.9 5.6 15.8 5.0 17.4 5.0 
35 tO 44 YOANS .osccscccsssesssecctcencnn, 20.0 4.2 21.5 3.9 20.8 3.6 
ADOC (ON icc 23.5 2.8 19.9 2.8 16.9 25 
BENS CH Vaart, ed ci cic. 11.8 15 6.1 17 10.2 
G5 VOarS Atl OIDON sesacsusscsccsecanccocsacuiees (*) 8 (1) 6.4 
' Job- h rat nh f . - 
ob-search rates are not shown for gr i inue in their 
ites Tan 008 ea groups with fewer than 75,000 workers. future. Workers who did not expect to continue in their job solely for personal 
: reasons, such as retirement or returning to school, are not considered contin- 
Note: Contingent workers are individuals who do not perceive themselves _ 9eNt. Contingent workers did not expect their job to last much longer for an . 


economic reason. 


| Table 10. iit Wage and salary workers who actively searched for a new job in the prior 3 months, by industry, 
February 1995, 1997, and 1999 


(Numbers in thousands] 
1995 1997 1999 
2 
Percent Percent Percent 
Industry who who who 
Total who -aiplplaae Total who ee Total who 4 es eh se 
res ora new Ww 
ae ge job in the pesponded job in the fesconced job in the 
prior 3 prior 3 prior 3 
months months months 
Total, 16 years and older.................002- 107,031 5.6 110,546 5.0 114,898 4.5 
Private wage and salary workers ........ 88,335 6.0 92,195 5.2 95,744 47 
PROMOUILL CS  otctea ccc ccs: aceenasetensattencssnc 1,364 eS 1,455 53 1,419 5:2 
Mining ice-ccese-:0.+-s- 637 Shi 595 2.8 521 4.0 
Construction 4,410 6.2 5,146 4.3 5,420 3.9 
(SUEUR) VCMT ne lear acaeeesontnonmcceas-eeccecenccts 19,584 4.9 19,944 4.3 19,505 3.9 
DurableiQoOGS vicsis--22-.--scoccner-ccnnns 11,397 4.7 12,063 4.5 12,102 4.0 
Nondurable goods ..............:::.ss0+8 8,187 See 7,881 4.1 7,404 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 6,514 4.7 6,542 4.5 7,231 4.4 
MraNSPOrtation Pe... coteccesscsccoseecsee 3,800 4.8 3,928 521 4,352 4.6 
Communications and other 
public utilities 2,714 4.5 2,614 3.6 2,880 4.2 
Wholesale trade..................... 3,980 4.7 4,208 V2 4,470 4.2 
Reetailitrade eae ctccceceecccsscesccspsceee ss win 17,949 7.4 18,217 6.9 19,358 5.5 
Eating and drinking places ............ 5,608 8.3 5,658 7.9 6,038 6.6 
Other retail trade 2.0.00... 12,341 eal 12,559 6.5 13,320 5.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .... 6,718 52 6,959 4.7 7,607 4.6 
Banking and other finance ............ 3,358 5.9 3,383 5.4 3,716 52 
Insurance and real estate ............. 3,360 4.5 3,576 4.1 3,891 4.0 
SORVICOS eerie ae hisatecaceae hacesehaneses 27,038 6.4 28,833 5.2 30,049 5.0 
Private household oe 886 6.8 760 | 4.4 543 6.4 
OMErSOrnviceS rca: .fcercesoresstedccczee 26,152 6.4 28,074 5.2 29,506 5.0 
Business, automobile, and 
TEPAll SChVICOS)-.---.-.cedenteaccenncens 4,839 9.8 5,751 6.2 6,258 6.0 
Personal services, except 
private households ................-- 2,348 6.3 2,476 5.5 2,485 6.1 
Entertainment and recreation 
SORVICES ict trees oes sc reseoetenecness 1,351 9.0 15553 6.9 1,702 6.3 
Professional services ................ 17,603 5.3 18,264 4.7 19,036 4.4 
TIOSD IES aos cate oronc seu eceseomenencee 4,000 3.7 4,194 4.0 4,098 4.0 
Health services, except 
NOSpitalSiceee eee cererenen cece: 4,802 5.1 Sd | 4.1 5,189 3.8 
Educational services ........... 2,325 Sys} 2,443 5.3 2,823 4.6 
Social Services ..............e 1,890 6.1 1,987 5.1 2,128 6.0 
Other professional 
SQMVICOS ncssececersnessceeeaeeceee 4,586 6.5 4,510 Su 4,799 4.4 
Forestry and fisheries ................ 11 = 30 19.7 24 - 
Government wage and salary 
workers 18,695 3.9 18,351 3.8 19,154 3.2 
Federal 3,448 Shy 3,282 3.7 3,281 Ie 
State 5,416 52 5,006 4.8 5,237 49 
Local 9,831 5H} 10,063 Sk} 10,636 2.6 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


bined.? Perhaps the rapid employment growth increased con- 
struction workers’ perceptions of job security, thereby reduc- 
ing their need to seek more secure jobs elsewhere. It is also 
possible that, with increasing construction activity, employ- 
ers in the industry might have taken steps to induce workers 
not to seek jobs with other firms or in other industries. 
Workers in manufacturing, mining, and transportation and 
public utilities were the least likely to look for other employment, 
followed closely by workers in finance, insurance, and real es- 


tate. Wage and salary workers who were members of unions or 
represented by unions also were much less likely to search for 
another job while employed than were nonunion workers. '° 


THE JOB-SEARCH RATE among employed wage and salary work- 
ers declined over the period from February 1995 to February 
1999. Some demographic characteristics and different levels 
of social or economic well-being appear to influence a worker’s 
likelihood to search for anew job. While there was little differ- 
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ence between men and women in job-search rates, younger 
workers were much more likely than workers age 25 and older 
to engage in search activities. Workers who were not covered 
by health insurance from any source and those without retire- 
ment benefits were considerably more likely to have looked for 
a new job. Workers with higher levels of educational attain- 


Notes 


ment were more likely to search for a new job, while workers 
who had longer tenure with their current employer were less 
likely to do so. The relationship between earnings or occupa- 
tion and workers’ likelihood to search for a new job was not so 
clear cut. The collection of information on active job search of 
employed persons is relatively too new. C 


' The main purpose of the crs is to obtain information on employ- 
ment, unemployment, demographics, earnings, and other characteris- 
tics of the labor market in the United States. The Census Bureau con- 
ducts the crs and the Bureau of Labor Statistics analyzes and publishes 
the data. In the cps, most of the unemployed are persons who do not 
have a job, but are available for work and have actively sought employ- 
ment in the 4 weeks prior to the monthly administration of the survey. 
The crs also obtains information on the demographic characteristics of 
the unemployed, their reasons for unemployment, the length of their 
job search, the types of job-search methods they have used, the occupa- 
tions and industries in which they previously had worked, and more. For 
information on how national unemployment estimates are compiled 
from the cps, see How the Government Measures Unemployment, Re- 
port 864 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 1994), available on the 
Internet at: http://stats.bis.zov/eps_htgm.htm. A more detailed tech- 
nical explanation of the cps is available in BLS Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 4-14, avail- 
able on the Internet at: http://stats.bls.gov/opub/hom/homhome.htm. 


* For an analysis of the data from the May 1976 cps, see Carl 
Rosenfeld, “The extent of job search by employed workers,” Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1977, pp. 58-62. 


> Combining the employed jobseekers (5.1 million) with the unem- 
ployed jobseekers (5.6 million) means that 8.9 percent of the wage and 
salary labor force was seeking a new job in February 1999. Also, note 
that the number of unemployed jobseekers is less than the total number 
of unemployed wage and salary workers because the total includes per- 
sons who are expecting recall from a layoff, but have not actively 
looked for a job. Although the vast majority of unemployed persons 
actively sought employment in the 4 weeks prior to the survey, persons 
expecting recall from a layoff need not have actively searched for a job 
to be counted as unemployed. 


4 Defined-benefit plans legally obligate employers to pay retirees an 
annuity that is based on a formula specified in the plan documents. The 
size of the benefit usually depends on the retiree’s pre-retirement salary 
and years of service with the employer. Defined-contribution plans 
typically specify how much an employer has agreed to contribute to 
each employed participant’s individual plan account, but not the amount 
of benefits that will be paid during retirement. Many defined-contribu- 
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tion plans also permit employees to contribute to their own accounts, 
often on a tax-deferred basis. The size of the benefit each participant 
receives during retirement depends on the amount the employer and 
employee contributed to the plan and the investment earnings on the 
contributions. For a discussion of how length of service affects retire- 
ment benefit amounts, see William J. Wiatrowski, “Factors affecting 
retirement income,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1993, pp. 25-35. 


> The May 1988 and April 1993 cps supplements on employee 
benefits included questions about the characteristics of retirement plans. 
There is considerable doubt about the reliability of cps information on 
the types of retirement plans in which workers participate, however. 
Many respondents to household surveys such as the cps may not have 
sufficient knowledge of employee benefit plans and terminology to 
provide detailed information about their provisions. For this reason, 
the February 1995, 1997, and 1999 cps supplements did not include 
questions on retirement plan type. For a discussion on collecting em- 
ployee benefits information in surveys, see Diane E. Herz, Joseph R. 
Meisenheimer II, and Harriet G. Weinstein, “Health and retirement 
benefits: data from two BLs surveys,” Monthly Labor Review, March 
2000, pp. 3-20. 


© See Gary S. Becker, Human Capital (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, third edition, 1993). 


? Full-time workers are those who usually worked 35 hours or more 
(at all jobs combined). This group includes some individuals who worked 
fewer than 35 hours during the survey reference week for either eco- 
nomic or noneconomic reasons and those who are temporarily absent 
from work. 


8 For further discussion of contingent workers, see Steven Hipple, 
“Contingent work: results from the second survey,” Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1998, pp. 22-35. 


4 Seasonally adjusted estimates from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Current Employment Statistics survey. 


'0 Job-search data by industry and union affiliation for February 
1995, 1997 and 1999 are available by contacting the authors by phone: 
(202) 691-7409; (202) 691-5456; or by e-mail, Meisen_j@bls.gov or 
Ilg_R@bls.gov. 
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Teen Employment and Spend 


Teenagers: employment and 
contributions to family spending 


Approximately one-third of all teenagers were employed 
some time during 1997-98; a closer look into family income 
and expenditures reveals that many of those working teens 
do not seem to work to contribute toward family necessities 


S most parents with teenagers know, 
Ace children between the ages of 14 

and 17 receive a major portion of fam- 
ily income. The latest U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates of family expenditures on 
children indicate that middle-income families 
spend between $9,390 and $9,530 per year on 
the typical teenager.' Although teenagers 
area major expense, they can offset some of 
their expense and even contribute toward their 
family’s economic well-being by attaining 
employment in the labor market and contrib- 
uting to the family budget. According to a 
recent report by the Department of Labor, 2.9 
million youths aged 15 to 17 worked during 
the school months, and 4.0 million youths 
worked during the summer months, over the 
1996-98 period.’ 

Previous research on teen employment has 
primarily focused on the incidence and patterns 
of work, and the effects on the teenager’s edu- 
cational attainment, future employment pros- 
pects, and other developmental outcomes.° 
Some of this research suggests that teenage 
employment can have detrimental effects, such 
as lower educational attainment. J.G. Bachman 
suggests that employment provides youths with 
“premature affluence.”* One marketing study 
suggests that in 1999 teens spent $105 billion 
of their own money and influenced $48 billion 
in family spending.° 


Although previous research has examined 
the association of husbands’ and wives’ labor 
force participation with family expenditures, little 
research has been undertaken on the connec- 
tion between the employment status of teenag- 
ers and family expenditures.° This article does 
Just that. It examines the role that employed and 
nonemployed teenagers play in family expendi- 
tures. It specifically looks at the percentage of 
teenagers who are employed and not employed, 
and the characteristics of each. This is done by 
income level because children from low-income 
families may be more likely to contribute to fam- 
ily economic well-being than children from 
nonlow-income households. Low-income 
households are defined as families with before- 
tax income below 200 percent of the poverty 
threshold; this income includes that earned by 
all family members, including employed teens.’ 
In addition, the association of teen employment 
with major family expenses is analyzed by test- 
ing whether teen employment is associated with 
more or less money spent on certain types of 
expenses, while controlling for other factors. 


Data 


Data used for this study are from the interview 
component of the 1997-98 Consumer Expendi- 
ture (CE) Survey, collected by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cE 
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is an ongoing study that collects data on expenditures, income, 
and major sociodemographic characteristics of households.* It 
is the most comprehensive source of information on household 
expenditures available at the national level. A national sample of 
households, representing the civilian noninstitutionalized popu- 
lation, is interviewed over the course of a year. The 1997-98 
survey contains information from approximately 44,000 inter- 
views.” 

Teens, aged 14 to 17, were selected for this analysis. The 
unweighted sample consisted of 2,552 teens. This sample was 
restricted to teenagers who were children of the household 
head and to households who were complete income report- 
ers. Complete income reporters are households that provide 
values for at least one major source of income such as wages 
and salary, self-employment income, and Social Security. For 
the descriptive analysis of teen characteristics, each teenager 
was analyzed separately. About 19 percent of households 
contained more than one teenager. For the descriptive analy- 


The Consumer Expenditure (cE) Survey and the March 
supplement of the Current Population Survey (cps) both ask 
teenagers, ages 15 to 17, about their annual weeks worked, 
the average hours worked per week, and their annual earn- 
ings. However, the cE also surveys 14 year olds, and the cps 
does not; it focuses on 15 to 17 year olds. As shown below, 
both surveys for the 1997—98 period found similar overall 
employment rates for teens—36 percent in the cE and 35 
percent in the cps.’ The main difference between the two 
surveys is that data from the cE indicate a greater percentage 
of teens worked more than 10 weeks per year and more than 


Exhibit 1. Teen employment: a comparison of ce and crs data 


Consumer Expenditure Survey 


sis of household expenditures, each household was analyzed 
separately. In cases in which the household had two teens, 
one employed and the other not employed, the household 
was classified as having an employed teen; this represented 5 
percent of households. 

Teenagers were classified as employed or not employed, 
based on their answers to the employment questions in the 
cE. These questions ask respondents whether they were in 
the labor force during the past year, and if so, the number of 
weeks per year and hours per week they worked. A teenager 
was classified as being employed if he or she reported work- 
ing sometime during the year for any amount of hours. The cE 
questions on employment are similar to those asked on the 
Current Population Survey, March supplement (cps); employ- 
ment data from the monthly cps are used to calculate the offi- 
cial U.S. employment and unemployment rates. Statistics on 
teen labor force participation are similar in both surveys for 
the 1997-98 period. The cps data show 35 percent of teens 


20 hours per week. Data from the ce and cps also show similar 
distributions of annual earnings for employed teens. The cE 
indicates that 61 percent of employed teens earned less than 
$2,000 per year, 32 percent earned between $2,000 and $5,000, 
and 7 percent earned more than $5,000. The cps shows that 
63 percent of employed teens earned less than $2,000 per 
year, 26 percent earned between $2,000 and $5,000, and 11 
percent earned more than $5,000. The following are compari- 
sons of the employment status of teenagers by age, from the 
1997-98 Consumer Expenditure Survey and the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (in percent): 


Current Population Survey? 


Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age 

15-17 15 16 i? 15-17 15 16 17 

INGE CrplaVed didi. ssicscs ea eace 63.7 76.0 63.5 50.7 65.3 83.9 65.4 46.0 

Employed: 

10 or fewer weeks per year ........... 10.0 8.1 10.7 nee? 10.9 V2 14.0 11.6 
More than 10 weeks, 

1 to 20 hours per week .............. 15.6 8.7 16.0 22.4 18.3 6.8 i7.2 3h2 
More than 10 weeks, 

more than 20 hours per week ...... 10.8 Ta 9.7 iy) 5.6 2.0 3 it 


' The employment rates are larger using other data and reference 
periods. See Report on the Youth Labor Force (U.S. Department of 
Labor, June 2000). 


* Data are from the March 1998 and March 1999 cps (which applies 
to the 1997-98 period) for teenagers who are living with their parents. 
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} Table 1. | Facet of employed and nonemployed teenagers, aged 14 to 17, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
All households Low-income households Noniow-income households 
Characterisitic ] Non- ] Non ] Non 
All Employed All Employed ; All Employed ; 
employed ploye as employed 
teenagers | teenagers eanacens teenagers | teenagers eth teenagers | teenagers eebeuare 
| i | | 
Sampl@SiZe@ sovscc.s.cc <3 2,552 865 1,687 968 240 728 1,584 625 959 
Average age (years) ......... 15.5 15.8 15.3 15:5 150 15.4 155 15.8 15.3 
Gender (teen) 
Male ©. Seveorferscorncstetes scoeaees 53 53 53 54 51 54 52 53 51 
Female tenrce.ctess 5. hees 47 47 47 46 49 46 48 47 49 
Race 
Wit Oin. eeeaces seer sretee cases ness 80 85 78 71 77 69 86 88 84 
BIQCK cs tecssstee te se cscs eats ue 10 iss 24 16 27 9 8 11 
Other eee ee <3) 5 5 5 7 4 5 4 5 
Hispanic 
Hispanic..... Penet cust cesccndseade se 14 8 urs 26 16 30 7 5 8 
Non-Hispanic ................... 86 92 83 74 84 70 93 95 92 
Household income ..... $53,110 $59,000 $50,110 $19,440 $21,550 $18,740 72,860 72,940 $72,810 
Less than $10,000 ........... 8 5} 10 22 18 24 0 0 0 
$10,000 to $15,000 .......... 6 3 iv 16 13 ile 0 0 0 
$15,001 to $30,000 .......... 17 13 20 43 43 43 2 2 3 
$30,001 to $45,000 .......... 17 20 16 17 25 14 18 18 18 
$45,001 to $65,000 .......... 22 22 21 2 1 2 33 29 35 
$65,001 to $80,000 .......... 10 13 9 0 0 0 16 18 14 
More than $80,000 ........... 20 24 17 0 0 0 31 33 30 
Family type 
Married couple .................. 73 78 70 55 59 54 83 85 83 
Single parent .................... 21 18 23 33 30 34 14 13 14 
OLN Sh eet wavescsses Serstceesivens 6 4 € 12 11 12 3 2 3 
Employment of mother 
Not applicable ............0...... 6 4 6 7 4 8 5 4 5 
Employed full time ............ 43 45 42 32 29 32 50 52 50 
Employed parttime........... 32 38 30 31 43 28 33 35 31 
Not employed .............008 19 13 22 30 24 32 12 9 14 
Employment of father 
Not applicable ................. 21 18 23 38 36 39 12 11 13 
Employed full time ............ 62 68 59 37 42 35 77 78 76 
Employed parttime........... 11 10 11 13 13 13 9 9 9 
Not employed ..............000 [ 6 4 7 12 9 13 i 2 2 2 
" “Other” race includes American Indians, Alaska natives, Asians, and Pacific Islanders. 
* “Other” family type includes those headed by a grandparent and those residing in extended families. 
Note: All data weighted to reflect population. 


aged 15 to 17 were employed (the cps does not have employ- 
ment data on 14 year olds) and the ce data show 36 percent of 
teens aged 15 to 17 were employed. (See exhibit 1 for compari- 
son.) 

One limitation of the ce data was that about 42 percent of 
teens who reported working did not report an income. Income 
was therefore imputed for these teens. (The cps imputes 16 
percent of teenage salaries.)'° This imputation was made 
based on age, occupation, gender, and annual hours worked." 
Although the income of a large proportion of teens was im- 
puted for this study, an analysis was also conducted using 
only those teens who had a reported income. It was found 


that study results were similar, using teens who had a re- 
ported income and teens who had a reported or imputed in- 
come. We, therefore, use all teens whether they had a re- 
ported or imputed income. All data were weighted in this 
study to represent the U.S. noninstitutionalized population. 


Results 


To examine the results in detail, this study analyzes the em- 
ployment status of teenagers in relationship to their individual 
and family characteristics. (See table 1.) Data are shown for 
teenagers overall and by income level of the family (low in- 
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come, versus nonlow-income). For employed teenagers, data 
are presented by income level of the family and by number of 
weeks worked per year, hours worked per week, annual in- 
come, and type of employment. (See table 2.) 


All teenagers. Among all teenagers, 34 percent were em- 
ployed sometime during the year. (See chart 1.) Employed 
teenagers had average annual earnings of $2,270; 59 percent 
made $2,000 and less per year and 8 percent made more than 
$5,000 per year. Time spent in employment varied; 27 percent 
worked 10 or fewer weeks per year for any amount of time 
(likely indicating summer employment), 39 percent worked more 
than 10 weeks per year and 20 or fewer hours per week, and 34 
percent worked more than 10 weeks per year and more than 20 
hours per week. Nearly a third of employed teenagers working 
more than 20 hours per week and more than 10 weeks per year 
may be cause for concern. Some researchers suggest that the 
20-hour-per week cut-off represents a threshold above which 
there are negative consequences of youth employment, such 
as lower educational attainment.’ Type of employment for 
teens also varied; 42 percent worked in the service sector 
(waiter or waitress, for example), 23 percent as laborers (yard 
work, for example), 20 percent in retail (sales associate, for 
example), and 15 percent in administrative work (secretarial/ 
clerical, for example). 

A greater percentage of employed than nonemployed teens 


Characteristics of employed teenagers, aged 14 
to 17, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1997-98 
Households 
Characteristic 
Total 7 Low- Nonlow- 
income income 
a 
Weeks worked per year, 
hours worked per week 
10 or fewer weeks, any hours ......... a7 29 26 
More than 10 weeks, 20 or fewer 
MOUS acpeee a ceetes ast cranes. ee 39 39 39 
More than 10 weeks, more than 20 
TIGNES ace ees accetitere aera: ince se veass 34 32 35 
Average annual income 
of teenager 
ESveltimaOllars yi cu ctu enatestertenaredtees $2,270 $1,980 $2,380 
INCOMLGISHIBUUO Ms 2scccsaeecesevesnnsis 
OSS Cheah OO Ome areccsertesseres 32 36 30 
SIVOOO MG S2: O00 erste tasetorer cess 27 28 27 
SZ OOM TOLS OO Mseiere.sesepereeasee 13 10 14 
SSIOON tO GAIO00 ac.e-syeravecaveriexs 13 1 14 
SAHOO: SS: 000 a icertecsercsecek Ve He if 
More than $5,000 ..........cccecseeeeeee 8 8 8 
Type of employment 
SONVICO Serre perc tere ces vin esesadserascetevcens 42 38 43 
Retail 20 24 19 
Labor 23 22 24 
Administrative 15 16 14 
Note: All data weighted to reflect population. 
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were white (85 percent, versus 78 percent) and were from two- 
parent households (78 percent, versus 70 percent).!> The same 
percentages of employed and nonemployed teens were male 
(53 percent) and a smaller percentage of employed than non- 
employed teens were Hispanic, who may be of any race (8 
versus 17 percent). The average before-tax household income 
of employed teenagers was greater than that of nonemployed 
teenagers ($59,000, compared with $50,110); this income in- 
cludes that of parents and teens. Thirty-seven percent of em- 
ployed teens resided in a household with more than $65,000 
before-tax income, compared with 26 percent of their nonem- 
ployed counterparts.’ A greater percentage of employed than 
nonemployed teens had a mother who worked full time or part 
time in the labor force (83 percent, versus 72 percent). The 
percentages by father’s employment show that a greater pro- 
portion of nonemployed teens lived in families headed by moth- 
ers only. In general, the figures on mothers’ and fathers’ em- 
ployment status suggest that teenagers were more likely to be 
employed if one or both of their parents were employed. 


Teenagers in low-income families. For teenagers in low-in- 
come families, 25 percent were employed during the year. (See 
chart 1.) Among these employed teenagers, average annual 
earnings were $1,980; 64 percent had annual earnings of $2,000 
and less. Twenty-nine percent of employed teenagers worked 
10 or fewer weeks per year (any hours per week), 39 percent 
worked more than 10 weeks per year and 20 or fewer hours per 
week, and 32 percent worked more than 10 weeks per year and 
more than 20 hours per week. Most employed teens in low- 
income families worked in the service sector (38 percent) or in 
retail (24 percent). 

In low-income families, a greater percentage of employed 
than nonemployed teens were female (49 percent, versus 46 
percent), white (77 percent, versus 69 percent), and resided 
with both parents (59 percent, versus 54 percent). A higher 
percentage of nonemployed than employed teens in low-in- 
come families were Hispanic (30 percent, versus 16 percent). 
The average before-tax household income of employed teen- 
agers in low-income families was greater than that of nonem- 
ployed teenagers ($21,550, versus $18,740)—the earnings of 
the teen were the major reason for this higher household in- 
come. In low-income families with a working teen, the earnings 
of the teen accounted for 9 percent of household income. Also 
in these families, a greater percentage of employed than non- 
employed teens had a mother who worked full time or part time 
in the labor force (72 percent, versus 60 percent). 


Teenagers in nonlow-income families. For teenagers in 
nonlow-income families, 39 percent were employed during the 
year. (See chart 1.) Among these employed teenagers, aver- 
age annual earnings were $2,380; 57 percent had annual earn- 
ings of $2,000 and less. Twenty-six percent of these employed 
teenagers worked 10 or fewer weeks per year (any hours per _ 
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week), 39 percent worked more than 10 weeks per year and 20 
or fewer hours per week, and 35 percent worked more than 10 
weeks per year and more than 20 hours per week. 

In families with nonlow-income, a greater percentage of 
employed than nonemployed teens were male (53 percent, ver- 
sus 51 percent), white (88 percent, versus 84 percent), and 
living with two parents (85 percent, versus 83 percent). A 
smaller percentage of employed than nonemployed teens were 
Hispanic (5 percent, versus 8 percent). The average before-tax 
household income of employed teenagers was similar to that 
of nonemployed teenagers ($72,940, versus $72,810). A greater 
percentage of employed than nonemployed teens had a mother 
who worked full time or part time (87 percent, versus 81 per- 
cent). 


Employed teenagers: low income, versus nonlow-income. 
Among employed teenagers, those in nonlow-income families 
had higher average annual earnings than teens in low-income 
families ($2,380, versus $1,980). Teen earnings, however, rep- 
resented a larger share of total income in low-income families 
with an employed teen, compared with that of nonlow-income 
families with an employed teen (9 percent, versus 3 percent). 
Compared with teens in low-income families, a slightly higher 
percentage of teens in nonlow-income families worked more 
than 10 weeks per year and more than 20 hours per week (35 


percent, versus 32 percent) and worked in the service sector 
(43 percent, versus 38 percent). A greater percentage of em- 
ployed teens in low-income families than nonlow-income fami- 
lies lived in a single-parent or other type of family (for example, 
headed by a grandparent) (41 percent, versus 15 percent), were 
nonwhite (23 percent, versus 12 percent), were Hispanic (16 
percent, versus 5 percent), and had a mother who was not 
employed (24 percent, versus 9 percent). A slightly higher 
percentage of employed teens in low-income families were fe- 
male, compared with their counterparts in nonlow-income fami- 
lies (49 percent, versus 47 percent). 


Average expenditures 


Teenage employment may lead families to spend more or less 
on some budgetary components. The cE survey collects infor- 
mation on the expenditures of the household. Table 3 presents 
the average household expenditures and expenditure shares 
of families with a teenager, by employment status of the teen 
and household income level (low, versus nonlow-income). 
Family size was nearly the same for households in each income 
group so this should not have that much influence on expendi- 
tures. Regarding all households with a teenager, the total ex- 
penditures of those with an employed teen were higher than 
the total expenditures of those with a nonemployed teen 
($42,450, versus $35,220). This is likely because of the higher 
income of families with an employed teen, which can be the 
result of the teen’s employment and these families being more 
likely to have one or both parents employed. Transportation 
accounted for a higher share of the budget and a greater dollar 
amount for families with an employed teen, compared with 
those with anonemployed teen. For families with an employed 
teen, 26.2 percent of total expenses went to transportation, 
compared with 22.5 percent for families with a nonemployed 
teen. Teenage employment likely results in families driving more 
miles in a vehicle, using public transportation more often, or 
even having a second vehicle. 

Food away from home makes up a slightly higher share of 
the budget for families with an employed teen, compared with 
the share of families with a nonemployed teen (4.7 percent, 
versus 4.6 percent). Employment outside the home likely en- 
tails more consumption of meals away from home. Food at 
home made up a lower share of the budget for families with an 
employed teen, compared with those with a nonemployed teen 
(12.4 percent, versus 14.4 percent). However, the dollar amount 
spent on food at home was higher for families with an em- 
ployed teen. Entertainment expenses accounted for a greater 
share of the budget for families with an employed teen, com- 
pared with those with a nonemployed teen (6.7 percent, versus 
5.9 percent). The higher income of families with an employed 
teen and the earnings of the teenager may lead to more spend- 
ing on nonessential goods and services. 

While the expenditure data collected in the ck are primarily 
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|Table 3. | Average expenditures of households with teenagers, aged 14 to 7; by income level, Consumer Expenditure 


household-level expenses, the survey does contain information 
on the household expenses on clothing for individual members. 
The survey, however, does not distinguish whether the parent or 
teenager made the particular clothing purchase. Regarding ex- 
penditures on teenager’s own clothing, the expenses of employed 
teens were about $170 more per year than the clothing expenses 
of nonemployed teens ($643, versus $473).'° A similar finding 
was reported by M. J. Alhabeeb who studied a sample of high 
school students ages 15 to 19 in one city.'* 

The household expenditure patterns of low-income house- 
holds with a teenager, by employment status of the teen were 
similar to those of all households. The total expenditures of 
low-income households with an employed teen were higher 
than the total expenditures of low-income households with a 
nonemployed teen.'’ Transportation and entertainment ac- 
counted for higher budget shares for low-income households 
with an employed teen than for households with a nonem- 
ployed teen. The clothing expenses on the teenager were higher 
in low-income families with an employed teen, than in families 
with a nonemployed teen ($504, versus $294). While some of 
this is because of the higher total apparel expenditures of fami- 
lies with an employed teen, it also represents a larger share of 
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Survey, 1997-98 
All households Low-income households l Nonlow-income households 
- Non- All Employed Non- 
Item All Employed Non All Employed aaiperad 
employed | teenagers | teenagers| employed | teenagers | teenagers 
feonoge jie lecdoee’ teenagers : : teenagers teenagers 
i 
Sample size ............. PAE 7712 1,340 785 218 567 1,327 554 773 
Total expenditures ...| $37,860 $42,450 $35,220 $24,160 $29,950 $21,900 $45,730 $47,310 $44,610 
Percent of total 
expenditures’ 
TIOUSINOeeereesessneneees 33.8 33.1 34.3 35.0 31.8 36.9 33.5 33.3 33.4 
Transportation ........ 24.0 26.2 225 22.4 29.0 18.8 24.4 25:5 23.7 
Food at home......... 13.6 12.4 14.4 18.5 15.4 20.2 124 11.6 12.4 
Food away 
fhomihOnne veseeeeene= 4.6 4.7 4.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 4.9 4.9 4.9 
Health care .... 5.0 4.9 5.0 47 4.5 4.8 5:4 6A 5.1 
(CHOWAN lh cetesesseceenco Biff 5.4 5.9 5:5 5.4 5.5 5.8 5.5 6.1 
Entertainment ........ 6.2 6.7 SH) 4.0 4.4 3.8 6.8 7.2 6.6 
OUR CN ose ee teen fell 6.6 7A 6.2 5.8 6.3 74 6.9 7.8 
Teenager clothing 
(dollars per year) ... $535 $643 $473 $353 $504 $294 $640 $697 $600 
Household size 
(number 
of members) .........- 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.1 4.0 
4 
' Housing includes shelter (mortgage interest, property taxes, or rent; maintenance — Clothing expenses include apparel items such as shirts, pants, and dresses; footwear; 
and repairs; and insurance), utilities (gas, electricity, fuel, telephone, and water), and _ and clothing services, such as dry cleaning and alterations. 
house furnishings and equipment (furniture, floor coverings, major appliances, and _—_ Health care includes medical and dental services not covered by insurance, prescrip- 
small appliances). tion drugs and medical supplies not covered by insurance, and health insurance pre- 
Food-at-home includes food and nonalcoholic beverages purchased at grocery, | miums not paid by an employer or other organization. 
convenience, and specialty stores. Entertainment includes movie tickets, videos, televisions, and toys. 
Food-away-from-home includes dining at restaurants and fast-food establishments, | Other includes personal care items (such as soap and hairbrushes), education, to- 
and household expenditures on school meals. , bacco, alcohol, and reading materials. 
Transportation includes the net outlay on the purchase of new and used vehicles, 
vehicle finance charges, gasoline and motor oil, maintenance and repairs, insurance, 
and public transportation. Note: All data weighted to reflect population. 


total apparel expenses. 

The expenditure patterns of nonlow-income households 
with a teenager by employment status of the teen were also 
similar to the spending patterns of all households. Total ex- 
penditures of nonlow-income households with an employed 
teen were higher than the total expenditures of their counter- 
parts with anonemployed teen. A closer view of expenditures 
for nonlow-income families reveals that transportation and 
entertainment expenses accounted for a larger share of the 
budget for households with an employed teen than they did 
for households with a nonemployed teen. Also, food away 
from home accounted for a higher dollar amount for nonlow- 
income households with an employed teen. The clothing ex- 
penses on the teenager were slightly more in nonlow-income 
families with an employed teen than in such families with a 
nonemployed teen ($697, versus $600). 


Multivariate analysis 


Although descriptive analysis gives an initial indication of 


how the expenditures of families with a teenager differ by em-. 


ployment status of the teen, it could be that these differences 


are due to other factors, such as household income, race, or 
family size. Multivariate analysis is a better procedure to de- 
termine the association between employment of teenagers and 
family expenditures as it controls for these other factors. With 
, multivariate analysis, the expenditure of interest is termed the 
dependent variable and the controlled factors (for example, 
teen employment status, household income, race, and family 
size) are termed the independent variables. Controlling for these 
other variables is often referred to as “holding all else equal.” 

Multivariate analysis was performed on the eight major ex- 
penditure categories (housing, transportation, food at home, 
food away from home, health care, clothing, entertainment, 
and other expenses).'? The sample was restricted to married- 
couple and single-parent families with only one teenager in the 
family and no older adults present, such as an adult child or 
grandparent (the sample size was 825 married-couple house- 
holds and 306 single-parent households). This was done to 
better isolate the association between teen employment and 
expenditures because the presence of two or more teens or 
more adults in the household may compound the effect of teen 
employment on expenditures. The data on married-couple and 
single-parent families were examined separately because the 
differences in the number of adults and employment status of 
these adults may affect family expenditures. 

The independent variables included in the multivariate 
analysis of each expenditure were 1) demographic: number of 
children ages 13 and younger in household, gender of teen- 
ager in household (combined with teen employment status), 
gender of parent in the cases of single-parent households, 
region of residence and urban status (to control for cost of 
living in different parts of the country), age of household head 
or reference person,’? and race and ethnicity of the house- 
hold, and 2) socioeconomic: household income, employment 
status of parents, total hours parents worked per week, teen 
employment status, and total hours teen worked per week. 
These variables are traditionally controlled for in multivariate 
analysis in which the dependent variable is an expenditure. 
The primary variables of interest were teen employment status 
and total hours the teen worked. How these two variables 
were associated with each expenditure, while controlling for 
other factors, is the focus here.” 

Because unique factors likely are associated with the ex- 
penditures of various budgetary components, each multivari- 
ate analysis was not identical. All analyses had standard de- 
mographic and socioeconomic variables such as age of house- 
hold head and household income. However, the amount spent 
on housing is probably influenced by whether or not the fam- 
ily is ahomeowner and the amount spent on transportation is 
likely influenced by the number of vehicles the family owns. 
These variables were therefore included in the respective analy- 
sis. The variables and the measurement of these variables, 
included in each analysis, are described in the box on page 23. 

Results of the multivariate analysis for each of the eight 


expenditures for husband-wife and single-parent families are 
shown in table 4. For married-couple families, teen employ- 
ment and hours worked had a significant association (at the 
.05 level) with housing, food away from home, transportation, 
and entertainment expenditures, all else being equal. Teen 
employment and hours worked were associated with higher or 
lower levels of these expenditures. Households with an em- 
ployed female teen had lower housing expenses than house- 
holds with a nonemployed male teen. This may be related to 
the teen being a female because households with a nonem- 
ployed female teen also had lower housing expenses than 
households with a nonemployed male teen. The more hours a 
teen worked, the higher housing expenses (such as home ap- 
pliances) were. It could be that the more hours a teen is em- 
ployed, the less time he or she has for home chores, so the 
household spends more on time-saving home appliances. This 
association is similar to the amount of hours parents worked. 
The more hours parents worked, the higher housing expenses 
were, although the finding was not significant. 

Married-couple households with an employed male teen 
had higher food away from home and entertainment expenses 
than did households with a nonemployed male teen, all else 
being equal. The finding regarding food-away-from-home ex- 
penses is not surprising. Work outside the home likely results 
in the consumption of more meals away from home. As for 
entertainment expenses, a survey of high school seniors in 
1998 found that 42 percent spent most of their own earnings 
on personal needs and activities, such as recreation.*! The 
more hours a teen worked, the higher household transporta- 
tion expenses. Work outside the home probably results in 
travel to and from the place of employment and the increased 
likelihood of owning an additional vehicle. This finding con- 
trasts with the study by Alhabeeb, which found employed 
high school students spent less on transportation.” The 
different results may be because our study included the pur- 
chase of vehicles in transportation expenses, whereas the 
Alhabeeb study did not. 

The factor that was significantly associated with all eight 
expenditure categories for married-couple families was house- 
hold income. The greater the household income, the more fami- 
lies spent on each budgetary category, all else being equal. 
Households with an employed father and nonemployed mother 
had higher food-at-home expenses than did households in 
which both parents were not employed. The more children 
ages 13 and under in the family, the more families spent on 
food at and away from home. The older the household head, 
the more families spent on food at home and health care. Black 
households had lower expenses on food (at home and away) 
and health care, compared with those of nonblack households. 
Hispanic households had lower expenses on food away from 
home, health care, and entertainment than those of non-His- 
panic households. There were differences in married-couple 
family expenditures by area of residence, including higher 
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parent families, Consumer Expenditure 


: Table VG Results of multivariate analysis, husband-wife families, and single- 


Survey, 1997-98 
| i; 
Food — i 
- Ith Entertain- 
Variable’ “ Food Transpor Hea Other 
‘arial Housing aihome iets tation Clothing care ment 
Husband -wife families 
Sample N=825 
IMtOK COP ee ereceecceteszeesenvaveraccorascccon- 5,604.52 857.31 36.99 78.77 66.81 —1,390.90 —761.46 —461.03 
FEINUMEMP excecesepeveascenaceurecenenceeonsee 21,313.36 —66.36 -28.88 819.73 rae a —203.85 -390.71 616.96 
OMIONNO ieececeparees« cee ecenonestcarates= 21,812.45 —535.95 227.17 1,096.30 412.70 —447.82 189.13 —661.88 
Wa GON a receectecnaercncarecencevecnerencease= —885.01 47.15 *566.45 240.71 -10.38 174.81 22,207.45 445.15 
MOGI (ese aceceds«cuetatzcsecccaseveseswececers 22.26 16 -.31 23.74 .02 .08 -.57 -.05 
NIGOMIO Secccectocstcceposeestsceteecntcoeevese ales 2.01 2:02 2.09 2.02 2.01 2.03 2.03 
Motheremp 258.11 1,297.07 —109.08 —-3,839.65 —712.36 625.88 267.35 472.12 
Fatheremp 1,444.26 1,443.39 158.68 —2,009.30 192.07 326.40 1,581.40 181.11 
Bothemp .......- —-1,396.28 1,109.26 —227.65 6,312.42 669.99 -303.25 1,248.65 13155 
Parenihrsite.c.ccsccavsoccceane soa aeea cee AQ .07 13 1.05 13 2 -.10 12 
376.10 5to7, 2173.82 479.16 116.19 78.22 199.41 31.69 
-34.26 243.49 8.88 -54.17 11.27 268.05 4.60 12.72 
446.43 2823.09 2859.34 1,978.50 106.98 2814.91 —413.32 818.13 
—103.61 39.64 2628.04 577.25 22.61 21,071.65 21,703.15 —657.04 
INE eet cased castareanin seas eeeeeaatede east 4,913.39 —.46 -51.99 —1,401.34 2.99 2698.95 62.11 835.37 
SO) eee ees cota vaapavadSaodedeeassheacsesvaceeeie: —478.31 —259.35 29.25 24,870.21 123.47 —93.30 —441.67 10.71 
WV Eero iecasdavcemesceuzeconceevaeeereoaee otto 1,421.65 130.97 183.32 3,775.54 -86.90 -311.30 1,864.49 204.67 
FRU sostnee tuck tae she feteveseeteanwecserriocas 21 633.02 -277.70 -313.00 1,487.56 —94.56 35.54 979.10 123.28 
CC Ty sate eerce. ese sare cacrseseeree Sco 339.58 77.63 -11.45 -3,293.62 253.92 -.73 —283.00 609.23 
THORNS a eaaeereteeecatecescstrecteateneveeucees 21,314.78 ae ee Ae see hee ee ae 
TaN LCG rere Beco coer eee Ree Ee ees 23,243.66 
SA eee: eee oe ee a7 14 15 07 19 07 06 .09 
Single-parent families 
Sample N=306 
WIROFCODM sods acsesancvassacevsaceevacnctseseers 5,973.37 23,427.74 —328.40 —5,641.09 261.70 859.41 -303.49 —125.38 
FEATUNN TID aves tte avecexenusrdvdedevetensie 637.85 —113.06 33.42 699.05 7648.66 —434.00 174.90 123.71 
FATININD coy sorter acne radvenstucestoasesgs 1,469.91 470.77 206.22 —505.28 95.83 309.24 -246.41 297.56 
MAISON 2esscroter essere tines cercerencneansese 542.83 —582.60 -309.39 -3,720.68 823.91 -503.52 -723.96 —659.46 
PIQOTIITS aectosesrdcecccexetctod seceevaxceenSaveve -1.07 44 -.08 -1.06 47 —.22 45 .03 
NICO ereeretee cere cposeeeveeecnaveemacessebee 2.24 2:02 2.01 01 203 2.01 05 ?.02 
SV ees eae tata ais het ca avspannecie -1,118.29 56.97 169.10 943.78 33.25 2675.22 —191.54 —26.39 
PPAF OINGIT Dicecocacecsisevaisgs caxeorsvevsszen ae 2,206.28 —560.27 361.01 1,516.66 136.87 41.53 884.49 333.71 
AOI Sacre cee cavtsecteesstesincotessaseves 50 S17 01 -.12 ~ ta 23 —.29 11 
CHING eeneut av eovonsreveteetetepesedsdeceiséve 96.95 °369.66 10.15 710.94 166.41 —120.80 251.69 230.52 
Ti 8 (= CORE CPOE TELCP TCE CAYO TT PEEREETE -27.42 -.13 227.15 125.79 10.84 38 14.82 27.37 
Black secsenneenecnseesecnnennesnecnseensensseess —853.54 -251.02 2546.95 930.37 §94.31 2817.98 —249.80 |7-1,080.35 
PISO ANIC 2. ces seesecdssnadeeveanvetegtatyarscue 264.35 —112.37 —281.70 —475.47 546.21 —§32.21 —101.45 —791.69 
NEM iii avscsrtinetec eure inten 495.74 2779.71 38.20 —1,379.29 639.27 108.71 2941.41 686.70 
SO) ra picarersunticoveenceter init eadectraseee: -36.35 -310.93 —48.48 -2,024.20 —550.89 9775.74 —483.95 319.07 
Wikia totscevechecarcearvetineen niet ccna 352.81 -74.75 2428.11 —611.10 —366.54 378.97 —644.40 324.96 
PRU aa cetpeahenep ct xownraanseveareestcrcaoeeneee 23,172.27 7864.95 2631.31 410.36 —575.87 156.67 2841.86 504.22 
CAD cout mnenduene iaanie teins -915.82 -84.70 -184.40 -771.91 2683.37 158.70 
Slee AE stk AS, cae 1,295.56 fs & is . ie aad ae 
PUG ee scswastasadtoevesSecasactncecsttcsahveaies ae ne age 73,984.93 su ie as ivy | 
: | 
Fit ageee cee teavccrsecterceucetnabaerattnart erates 63 16 21 10 i alll .08 29 06 | 
il Les iy 
' See box on page 23, for definition of variables. Note: See footnote to table 3 for definitions of individual expenditure items. — 


? Statistically significant at .05 level. 
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To determine the association between employment of teen- 
agers and family expenditures, all else being equal, a multi- 
variate analysis is useful. Each independent variable used in 
the study is identified and defined as follows: 


Femunemp = | if female teen was nonemployed 

Fememp = 1 if female teen was employed 

Maleemp = | if male teen was employed (the omitted cat- 
egory being “male teen was nonemployed”) 


Teenhrs = total hours per week teen in household was em- 
ployed 

Income = total household income (income of parents and 
teen) 


Motheremp = | if only mother was employed 

Fatheremp = | if only father was employed 

Bothemp = 1 if both parents were employed (the omitted 
category being “both parents were nonemployed”) 

In multivariate analysis of single-parent families, Parentemp 
= | if single parent was employed and the omitted cat- 
egory was “single parent was nonemployed.” 


Parenthrs = total hours per week parent or both parents in 
household were employed 


Child = number of children ages 13 and under in household 


Variables in Multivariate Analysis 


Male = | if single parent was male (the omitted category 
being “single parent was female”); variable only included 
in analyses of single-parent households 


Age = age of household head 


Black = 1 if household was black (the omitted category be- 
ing “household was nonblack’’) 


Hispanic = 1 if household was Hispanic (the omitted cat- 
egory being “household was nonHispanic’’) 


NE = | if household resided in the Northeast 

so = 1 if household resided in the South 

WE = | if household resided in the West (the omitted cat- 
egory being “household resided in the Midwest”) 


Rural = 1 if household resided in a rural area 
CCity = 1 if household resided in a central city (the omitted 
category being “household resided in a suburban area”) 


Home = | if household owned their home (the omitted cat- 
egory being “household did not own their home”); vari- 
able only included in housing expenditure analysis 


Auto = number of vehicles household owned; variable only 
included in transportation expenditure analysis 


transportation expenses for families in the South than those in 
the Midwest and lower housing expenses for families in rural 
areas, compared with those in suburban areas. Homeowners had 
higher housing expenses than nonhomeowners and the more 
vehicles a family owned, the greater their transportation expenses. 

Regarding the multivariate results for single-parent fami- 
lies, teen employment (specifically teen nonemployment) was 
only significantly associated with one expenditure category— 
clothing. Single-parent families with a nonemployed female 
teen had higher clothing expenses than single-parent families 
with a nonemployed male teen, all else being equal. The fact 
that a teen was employed and the number of hours he or she 
worked had no significant association with any of the budget- 
ary expenditures examined. 

As with married-couple families with a teenager, for single- 
parent families with a teenager, the amount of expenditures on 
the eight budgetary components was typically associated with 
household income. That is, the higher the income of the single- 
parent family, the higher expenses were for all budgetary com- 
ponents, except transportation, all else being equal. The more 


children ages 13 and younger in the household, the higher 
expenses were for food at home, and the older the household 
head, the higher expenses were for food away from home. 
Single-parent families headed by a male spent less on health 
care than did families headed by a female. Black single-parent 
households had lower expenses for food away from home, 
health care, and other expenses than nonblack single-parent 
households. There were differences also in household expen- 
ditures by area of residence, including higher food-at-home 
expenses for single-parent families in the Northeast than in the 
Midwest and lower entertainment expenses for families in rural 
areas than in suburban areas. The more vehicles a family 
owned, the greater its transportation expenses. 

As mentioned earlier, teenagers were more likely to be em- 
ployed if both parents were employed. An additional analysis, 
not presented here, studied these families (married-couple fami- 
lies in which both the husband and wife were employed) sepa- 
rately. The association of teenage employment and hours 
worked with family expenditures was similar in these families 
to that of married-couple families overall. 
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Conclusions 


Results from this study indicate that nearly one-third of teen- 
agers are employed. Many of these teens do not seem to 
work because of economic necessity, because many live in 
married-couple families with higher household income, com- 
pared with those of their nonemployed counterparts. Thirty- 
four percent of employed teens work more than 20 hours per 
week (for more than 10 weeks per year). This may be cause for 
concern, as prior research has shown that working at this 
level is associated with negative consequences. 

It appears that having an employed parent increases the 
likelihood of a teen being employed. This is further evidence 
that teens work for reasons other than economic necessity. It 
may be that parents who are employed are more likely to en- 
courage or have a greater expectation that their teenage chil- 
dren will also be employed. 

In low-income families with a teenager, the teen was less 
likely to be working, compared with teens in nonlow-income 
families. However, in low-income families with an employed 
teen, the teen’s earnings accounted for a moderate percent- 
age of total family income—approximately 9 percent. Many of 
these low-income families are single-parent households. 
When we examined the association between teen employ- 
ment and the expenditures of single-parent families, the em- 


Notes 


ployment of the teen did not have a significant association 
with expenditures of any budgetary component. The earn- 
ings of teens appear to go to their own expenses, such as 
clothing. This was evident by the higher personal clothing 
expenses of employed teens in low-income families (the in- 
come group most single-parent families are in), compared with 
nonemployed teens in such families. 

For married-couple families, teen employment had a signifi- 
cant association with higher expenses of housing, food away 
from home, and entertainment. Two of these three expenses (food 
away from home and entertainment) are not typically considered 
as family necessities. So, as with single-parent families, employed 
teens in married-couple families do not seem to be using their 
earnings to contribute to family necessities. Employed teens in 
married-couple families are likely using their earnings on work- 
related needs and their own personal use.” 

It should be noted that the employment of the teen and 
their parents may be determined simultaneously with family 
expenditures. A teen may not necessarily decide to work and 
then decide on what to spend their earnings. Rather, a teen 
may need to cover certain expenses and decide to enter the 
labor force. While previous research has examined the simul- 
taneity of parental employment and expenditures,” this re- 
search could be extended to examine the simultaneity of teen 
employment, parental employment, and expenditures. {4 


' Mark Lino, Expenditures on Children by Families, 1999 Annual 
Report, Miscellaneous Publication No. 1528-1999 (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion, June 2000). 


2 Report on the Youth Labor Force (U.S. Department of Labor, June 
2000). 


> For a review of this research, see National Research Council, Pro- 
tecting Youth at Work (Washington, Dc, National Academy Press, 1998); 
and Department of Labor, Report on the Youth Labor Force. 


4 J. G. Bachman, “Premature affluence: Do high school students 
earn too much?” Economic Outlook USA, vol. 10(3), 1983, including 
updated tables. 


° “Report of Teen Research Unlimited Study,” Discount Store News, 
Jan. 3, 2000. 


° This research includes M. J. Alhabeeb, “Characteristics of em- 
ployed teens and their consumption,” Paper presented at the annual 
conference of the Eastern Family Economics and Resource Manage- 
ment Association (Champaign-Urbana, IL, 2000); A. W. Bailey, ‘Teen- 
agers employment, earnings, and spending,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, Summer, 1992, pp. 20-24; V. S. Doss, J. Marlowe, and D. G. Godwin, 
“Middle-school children’s sources and uses of money,” Journal of Con- 
sumer Affairs, vol. 29(1), 1995, pp. 219-41; M. A. Guadagno, “Impact 
of children’s employment on the economic status of two-parent fami- 
lies,” Family Economics Review, vol. 5(4), 1992, pp. 11-16; and C. B. 
Meeks, “Factors influencing adolescents’ income and expenditures,” 
Journal of Family and Economic Issues, vol. 19(2), 1998, pp. 131-50. 


’ Low-income households being defined as families with before-tax 
income below 200 percent of the poverty threshold is in concordance 
with prior definitions of low-income families. See America’s Children: 
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Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1999 (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family 
Statistics, 1999). 


* The ce actually collects information from consumer units. A con- 
sumer unit consists of either: all members of a particular household who 
are related by blood, marriage, adoption, or other legal arrangements; two 
or more people living together who pool their incomes to make joint 
expenditure decisions; or a person living alone or sharing a household with 
others or living as a roomer in a private home or lodging house or in 
permanent living quarters in a hotel or motel, but who is financially 
independent. To be considered financially independent, at least two of the 
three major expense categories (housing, food, and other living expenses) 
have to be provided by the respondent. For this study, the terms “‘con- 
sumer unit,” “household,” and “family” are used interchangeably. 


° Data are collected from consumer units over four interviews. The 
interviews are conducted at 3-month intervals, and consumer units re- 
port expenditures for the 3 months prior to the month of the interview. 
There is a rotating sample design such that each month, a portion of the 
sample consists of new consumer units introduced to replace consumer 
units who complete their participation in the survey. Each 3-month 
interval is deemed an independent sample and should be treated as such 
to incorporate the weights. Data from each interval were therefore 
aggregated and expenditures annualized. 


'© The reason a lower percentage of teen earnings are imputed on the 
cps than the cz is likely because with the cps teens are asked directly about 
their earnings, whereas with the cr, the household head is questioned 


about teen earnings and this head may or may not consult with the teen 
about this. 


'! All teenagers who reported positive salaries were used to impute a , 


value to those employed teenagers with missing salaries. We regressed 
In(salary) on age dummies, occupation dummies, gender, dummies for 
length of work (summer, full-time) and total annual hours worked. We 
obtained an R* of 0.30 and many of the coefficients were significant. 
These coefficients and values of the regressors were then used to impute 
the missing salaries. 


Because most working teenagers have hourly wages that are between 
$5 and $6 (see Report on the Youth Labor Force), the differences in 
total earnings are mostly due to differences in annual hours worked. In 
the future, these salaries will be imputed during the production process. 
In addition, some of the teenagers do not provide information on their 
annual work hours; these are imputed during the production process of 
the CE survey. We found similar results whether we used the entire sample 
or the restricted sample of teens with reported hours. 


National Research Council, Protecting Youth at Work (Washington, 
National Academy Press, 1998). 


‘3 Although the Consumer Expenditure Survey category to define 
two-parent families is “married-couple with children,” one of these 
parents may be a stepparent. 


'4 This is similar to that found in the Report on the Youth Labor Force. 


'S The clothing expenses are not totally attributable to one teen- 
ager, as some households had two or more teens. However, on average, 
households had only one teenager in the family so the teen clothing 
expenses represent a single teen. 


‘6 Alhabeeb, “Characteristics of employed teens.” 


" For both low-income households with an employed teen and non- 
employed teen, total expenditures exceeded their before-tax income. 
The Consumer Expenditure survey publications also show this relation- 
ship for the lower-income groups. This result may stem from income 
not including in-kind benefits and the Earned Income Tax Credit. Also, 
this result may be the case because families with limited income go into 
debi or draw on savings to cover expenses. 


'8 Ordinary least squares analysis was applied to each expenditure. For 
the analyses of married-couple families, most families (85 percent or 
more) reported a positive expense for each of the eight expenditure 


categories. Hence, there was no truncation problem in there being too 
many zeros. For the analyses of single-parent families, most families also 
reported a positive expense for each of the expenditure categories, with 
the exception of health care. In the case of health care, Tobit analysis 
may be a more appropriate technique. However, ordinary least squares 
analysis was used to be consistent with the other expenditures and the 
majority of single-parent households reported positive health care ex- 
penses. This should not pose a problem, as the significance and associa- 
tion of independent variables to the dependent variable should be the same 
with ordinary least squares and Tobit analyses. 


'9 The reference person in the Consumer Expenditure Survey is 
defined as the person who owns or rents the home; in cases of joint 
ownership or renting, the reference person is arbitrarily determined. 
In this study, the reference person is also referred to as the household 
head. The race and ethnicity of the household was gauged by the race 
and ethnicity of the reference person. In most families, the race and 
ethnicity of the reference person is the same as that of other family 
members. 


2° Teen income was not used in the multivariate analysis because of 
the use of imputed income for many teenagers. 


21 Bachman, “Premature affluence.” 
22 Alhabeeb, “Characteristics of employed teens,” 


°3_C. B. Meeks found that nearly half of adolescents ages 12 to 18 
were expected to spend all of their income on whatever they chose. See 
Meeks, “Factors influencing adolescents’ income.” In addition, another 
study suggests that more than half of teen spending is on clothing and 
entertainment. See Matthew Klein, “Teen green,” American Demo- 
graphics, 1998 February, p. 39. 


4 See Marilyn E. Manser, “The allocation of consumption by mar- 
ried-couple families in the U.S.: An analysis conditioning on labor sup- 
ply” (Annales-d’Economie-et-de-Statistique, January-March, 1993), pp. 
83-108; and M. Browning, and C. Meghir, “Testing for separability 
between goods and leisure using conditional demand systems,” 
Econometrica, July 1991, pp. 925-52. 
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Women and Wages 


Women paid low wages: 
who they are and where they work 


Women are more likely to be low paid 

if they are young, single, or less educated 

or if they are employed in service occupations, 
retail trade, agriculture, or personal services 


esearch indicates that, over the past two 

FR eects, an increasing proportion of work- 

ers held jobs that pay low wages. Most of 

this research focuses on men, because the risk of 

falling into these jobs has increased for male work- 

ers. Yet it is important not to ignore the low-wage 

female workforce: women hold the majority (59 per- 

cent) of low-wage jobs,’ and they are still more 
likely to be low paid than are male workers. 

But what is the extent of low-paying work among 
women, who are these poorly paid women, and what 
types of jobs do they hold? In answering these 
questions, this article uses data from the March 
1998 Current Population Survey.’ As many in the 
field have done, low-wage workers are defined as 
those workers who could not support a family of 
four above the Government’s official poverty level 
while working 52 weeks per year, 40 hours per week, 
or a total of 2,080 hours per year. For workers paid 
onan hourly basis, this means that low-wage work- 
ers are defined as those who were paid no more than 
$7.91 per hour ($16,450/2,080 hours) in 1998;> for work- 
ers paid weekly, hourly wage rates were estimated by 
dividing the worker’s usual weekly wages by usual 
hours worked per week. The sample includes all 
adult women aged 18 to 64 who were wage and 
salary workers; the self-employed were excluded. 


Extent of women’s low-wage work 


In 1998, approximately 16 million women, or 39 percent 
of female wage and salary workers, were paid low 
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wages. Even among women who were of prime 
working age (those between the ages of 25 and 
45), 31 percent worked in jobs that paid low 
wages. (See table 1.) 

Of course, low wages may not necessarily rel- 
egate these women to a life of deprivation: women 
who receive low wages may live in families with 
other earners, so that their total family income may 
lift them above the poverty level. Or these women 
may live in small families (recall that low wages are 
defined as wage rates that are inadequate to sup- 
port a family of four above the poverty level), so 
that their wages can adequately support them- 
selves and their lesser number of family members. 
Thus, in order to better understand the conse- 
quences of being paid low wages, it is important to 
examine the extent to which low wages result in 
women living in or near poverty. In this regard, 
then, for each woman who received low wages, 
the article compares her total family income dur- 
ing the previous year (1997) with the 
Government’s official 1997 poverty level* and 
with 150 percent of that poverty level. This ap- 
proach allows the proportion of low-paid women 
who are officially poor and the proportion who 
live in “near poverty” to be estimated. 

The results indicate that among all adult 
women who were paid low wages, 17 percent 
lived in poverty and 31 percent lived below 150 
percent of the poverty level. The following tabu- 
lation shows the poverty status and receipt of 


income transfers for low-wage working women 
in 1997: 


Percent of— 
Low- Workers in 
All wage category 
women women who are paid 
Category workers workers low wages 
Poverty status: 
Below poverty 
Novel ieee. cate cous seetac-ouctenes 8.27 16.94 78.87 
Below 125 percent 
GiePOVernlyslevelimecessses 12.01 24.20 77.60 
Below 150 percent 
Ol poverty levels. 15.69 30.59 Toa 
Receive Earned 
Income Tax Credit............ 14.72 21.92 57-59 
Receive public 
ASSISLANC Cees seeeemetenceeecet 2F10 4.76 87.26 


Further (although not shown in the tabulation), among women 
who were in their prime working years, 19 percent of those 
who were paid low wages lived in poverty, while 36 percent 
lived below 150 percent of the poverty level. Thus, whereas 
most women who were paid low wages escaped both poverty 
and near poverty, nearly one-third lived in families whose in- 
come fell below 150 percent of the poverty level, and approxi- 
mately 1 out of 5 who were of prime working age lived in 
families officially defined as poor. Not surprisingly, a substan- 
tial percentage (79 percent) of female workers who were poor 
received low wages. 


Who are the low-wage workers? 


The low-wage female workforce is disproportionately young, 
less educated, and single. The first two columns of table | indi- 
cate that women under age 25 account for 17 percent of the total 
wage and salary workforce, but 31 percent of the low-wage 
workforce. The third column shows that among female workers 
between the ages of 18 and 25, 70 percent work in low-wage 
jobs. Given that many of these workers have not had an oppor- 
tunity to gain skills (because they are too young to have fin- 
ished college), that they may be in part-time or temporary jobs 
while attending school, and that they still may be living at home, 
these results are not surprising. But as the table also shows, 
low-wage work is common among prime-age workers as well— 
those who tend to be most committed to the labor force. Prime- 
age workers make up almost half (45 percent) of the low-wage 
female workforce, and approximately one-third work in low-wage 
jobs. 

A clear factor in low-wage employment is the worker’s educa- 
tion level. As their education levels increase, women are less 
likely to be paid low wages. Women with a high school educa- 
tion or less are overrepresented in low-wage employment, con- 
stituting 21 percent of low-wage female workers, but only 11 
percent of all female workers. Those with some college courses 
or college degrees are underrepresented, composing half of the 


female workforce, but only one-third of the low-wage female 
workforce. Among those without a high school education, 74 
percent work in low-wage jobs; among college graduates, only 
14 percent work in such jobs. (See table 1.) 

Marital status is also correlated with low-wage employment. 
Married women are slightly underrepresented among low-wage 
workers, making up 49 percent of all female workers, but only 43 
percent of all low-wage female workers. Women who have never 
been married are overrepresented, accounting for 28 percent of 
all female workers, but 36 percent of all low-wage female work- 
ers. Almost half (49 percent) of never-married women work in 
low-wage jobs. (See table 1.) 

Race does not seem to be correlated with low-wage employ- 
ment for women: low-wage workers are represented propor- 


Table 1.| Demographic characteristics of women in 
low-wage jobs, 1998 
Percent of— 
workers in 
Category all low-wage category 
women women : 
who are paid 
workers workers low wages 
All women, 18-64 
VOAIS eres sorceeeeere eee 100.00 100.00 38.50 
Age: 
18-24 vears s..catnetorcscee oe 16.87 30.61 69.92 
25-45 VOAIS :csssnsssncseonsrscesre 55.46 44.96 31.24 
45 years and older............. 27.67 24.43 34.01 
Education: 
Less than high school ....... 11.00 21.22 74.35 
FIIQUISCHOO! iereresaesserescreewe 36.08 41.86 44.70 
Some college 32.88 29.86 34.99 
College degree or higher .... 20.04 7.06 13.57 
Race or ethnicity: 
White zac epee see 80.43 79.42 38.05 
BlAGCK. ccccotezscasnstectavanceetiee 14.75 15.82 41.31 
Native American ..............-++ 91 91 38.57 
Asian 3 ee ee. eee 3.90 3.85 37.96 
Hispanic (any race)............ 9.86 13.80 53.96 
With no children less 
than 18 years old ..............-. 56.04 53.02 36.45 
With children less than 
18 years old: 
A =2iCHiIGTe MN ees cesvectec <oeseaes 36.05 37.39 39.95 
S—4CHIIGIOM se -e-areneecsvscensscs 7.58 9.25 47.02 
5 or more children .............- 33 34 40.60 
With no children less 
than 6 years Old .............- 83.28 82.32 38.09 
With children less than 
6 years old: 
T=ZiCMIGSMN se.-ssessecctuasseeuse 16.17 16.96 40.39 
3 or more children .............- 54 Bie 51.53 
Marital status: 
Mamied a.c88. atc ioe. 49.31 42.89 33.50 
Separated, divorced, 
OF WIGOWEG uu... eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 22.45 20.96 35.98 
Never married ..........::ee00 28.24 36.15 49.33 
ISADIGG feet vcececctetisestne set 2.59 | 3.50 52.00 
NONGCIIZ OM iecrtecep-tcrxesxanvetvaneesss 6.31 9.76 59.63 
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tionally to their racial composition in the wage and salary 
workforce. Ethnicity, however, is a factor. Those of Hispanic 
descent are slightly overrepresented among low-wage work- 
ers, constituting 10 percent of the female workforce, but 14 
percent of the low-paid female workforce. Fifty-four percent 
of female Hispanic workers are in low-wage jobs. (See table 1.) 

Women who are not U.S. citizens also are overrepresented 
in low-paying employment, with 60 percent employed in 
low-paying jobs. Women who have a disability that limits the 
type or amount of work they can perform also are overrepre- 
sented, although only slightly, with 52 percent of their num- 
bers working in low-wage jobs. (See table 1.) 

As the last column of the table indicates, women with chil- 
dren face a slightly higher risk of being in a low-paying job than 
do childless women. In addition, those with three or more chil- 
dren under age 6 face an especially high risk, with 52 percent of 
such women working in low-paying jobs. Yet because the latter 
make up only a small proportion of the female workforce, women 
with children are not overrepresented in the low-wage workforce. 
For example, women with one or two children are 36 percent of 
the entire workforce, and 37 percent are in the low-paid workforce. 
Similarly, women with one or two children under age 6 constitute 
16 percent of the entire wage and salary workforce and 17 per- 
cent of the low-wage workforce. (See table 1.) 


Jobs of low-wage workers 


As table 2 indicates, women who are paid low wages are clus- 
tered into certain types of jobs. Among industries, retail trade, 
agriculture, and forestry and fisheries are disproportionately 
represented in the low-paid female workforce. Retail trade ap- 
pears to be the most important of these, because few women 
(less than 1 percent) work in the other two industries. Retail 
trade employs 21 percent of the entire female workforce, but 37 
percent of the low-paid workforce. Seventy percent of all retail 
workers are low paid. Among those working in agriculture, 55 
percent receive low wages. 

Although the greatest number of low-wage workers (41 per- 
cent) are concentrated in the service sector, this is because that 
sector employs the largest share (47 percent) of all female wage 
and salary workers, rather than because low-wage workers are 
overrepresented within the industry. As the third column of the 
table indicates, service sector workers are slightly less likely 
than the average female worker to be low paid: thirty-four percent of 
all service sector workers are low paid, compared with 39 percent 
of all female workers. (See also table 1.) Within the service sec- 
tor, only women working in personal services are overrepresented 
among low-wage workers: fifty-eight percent of those working 
within private household services, as well as 74 percent of those 
working in all other personal-service jobs, are low paid. 

Women who work in service occupations, however, are dis- 
proportionately low paid. Women in service occupations repre- 
sent 19 percent of all wage and salary workers, but are 35 percent 
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Table 2. Industries and occupations of low-wage 


women, 1998 
Percent of— 
All Workers in 
Category women | Low-wage | category 
workers in who are paid 
; labor force workers low wages 
Industry 
AQNICUIUIG Sacco see emer ane onan 0.48 0.69 55.23 
MING Ss -csccccncevae-pete eeeectens AS .04 8.37 
GOnStructOnicsss=-s5.naceecene 13 .30 15.77 
Manufacturing, durable 

QOOS (5. vczeeteccvece tenet rastczs 6.28 4.63 28.41 
Manufacturing, nondurable 

QOOUS soXacasnc core s-comeae aretennave 5.96 6.30 40.70 
Transportation, 

communications, 

NCU GS ooo ae teense ee 5.19 2.67 19.90 
Wholesale and retail trade .... 22.97 38.60 64.76 

Wholesale trade ..............-- 2.46 1.60 25.04 
Retail'tad@:. <..dcaxccdercdecess 20.51 37.00 69.52 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate .................. 7.62 4.14 20.94 
S6hViCeS es ks es Soper 46.64 41.44 34.24 

Private household 

SCWVICES St eee eee 1.15 1.73 58.08 

Personal services, 

except private 
household. scccw- sete 3.07 5.86 73.64 
Forestry and fisheries ........ 06 a hss _ 
Public administration ......... 3.89 1.02 10.08 
Occupation 
Executive, administrative, 
and managerial ................++. 11.19 4.35 14.98 
Professional’. csceccstececetceeuse 14.33 5.49 14.76 
TOGRMICAN: aca cereaescemeeenerenees 4.48 1.68 14.48 
SGlIOS  pacartvanvesascreceie eer 11.59 19.28 64.11 
Retailisales <2. S2hncn 7.92 16.27 79.12 
Administrative support, 
including Clerical ...............0. 27.65 20.32 28.31 
Miscellaneous clerical and 

administrative support, 

including clerks 

and receptionists 15.82 13.91 33.8 
SGIVICGS - ixacaranacacersarkensaesace 19.28 34.84 69.61 

Private household 

SOIVIGES, Se seceemicck 1.02 1.58 59.65 
Protective services .......... 85 71 31.92 
Services, except protective 

and private household .... 17.41 32.55 72.03 
Food service workers ....... 7.18 15.18 81.44 
Personal-service workers . 2.96 5.46 71.06 
Health service ................0 4.56 7.07 59.76 
Cleaning and building 

SONICS: cciennrtas Gesmaorcann 2.72 4.85 68.81 

Precision production, 

craft, and repair ................ 2.37 2.16 35.05 
Machine operators, 

assemblers, and 

INSPERWOPSi aia ction DR 5.39 6.59 47.07 
Transportation and material 

BVVOVINIG Kewscrercsecescexemncentre tom 1.02 99 37.53 
Handlers, equipment 

cleaners, helpers, 

SNC IGDOLSFSE Accs cxersseesecace 2A 3.26 57.76 
Farming, forestry, 

BAEHISHING ce, cetumccem ert 02 1.04 71.32 
PRVALG*SOGIOM c..ccnccccsaecrsneases 84.83 91.46 41.54 
Government sector ............... 5 Rete 8.54 21.69 
Full time (35 or more 

hours per week) ............0000. 82.37 67.50 24.08 
Less than full time... 17.63 32.50 54.16 
No health insurance 

coverage by employer ....... be 45.87 68.10 57.20 

Note: Dash indicates sample size too small to produce a valid estimate. |. 


of low-paid female workers. Among women who work in these 
occupations, 70 percent receive low wages. Within service oc- 
cupations, food service workers constitute the greatest share of 
low-paid employees (15 percent), followed by health service 
_and personal-service workers (7 percent and 5 percent, respec- 
tively). Within service occupations, those who are most likely to 
be low paid include food service workers (81 percent are low 
paid), workers in personal services and cleaning and building 
services (71 percent and 69 percent, respectively, are low paid), 
and health services and private household services (60 percent 
of women in both occupations are low paid). 

Sales occupations are also overrepresented among the low 
paid: those in sales occupations account for 12 percent of all 
workers, but 19 percent of all low-wage workers. Among sales 
workers, a high proportion, 64 percent, are low paid. Workers 
in retail sales occupations are largely driving these results: 
seventy-nine percent are low paid. 

Women working in administrative support and clerical oc- 
cupations make up 20 percent of all low-wage workers, al- 
though this is because these occupations are a large propor- 
tion (28 percent) of all jobs that employ women. Notice, 
though, that administrative support and clerical occupations 
are not disproportionately represented among low-wage 
workers. The high share of low-wage workers within this broad 
occupational category is driven by administrative support, 
such as clerks, receptionist, bank tellers, and duplicating ma- 
chine operators. These workers account for 14 percent of 
those who are paid low wages. 

Because part-time work usually pays a lower hourly rate than 
full-time employment, part-time workers represent a dispropor- 
tionate share of low-wage workers. They constitute 18 percent 
of all workers, but 33 percent of all low-wage workers. Fifty-four 
percent of part-time workers are likely to receive low wages, 
compared with 24 percent of full-time workers. Those who work 
in the private sector also are overrepresented among low-wage 
workers: forty-two percent of women working in the private sec- 
tor receive low wages, compared with 22 percent who work for 
various levels of the government. 

Women who work in low-paying jobs are less likely to receive 
employer-provided health insurance. Specifically, 68 percent of 
women who received low wages were not covered by em- 
ployer-provided health insurance during 1997. This percent- 


Notes 


age is much higher than that of the total wage and salary workforce, 
of which 46 percent were not covered by such plans. Among all 
female workers who were not covered by employer-provided health 
insurance, most (57 percent) worked in low-wage jobs. 


Poverty and income supports 


The chief consequence of receiving low wages is that many 
low-paid women live in poverty. As the tabulation on page 27 
shows, low-wage workers are more likely to live in poverty and 
in near poverty compared with other workers—31 percent of 
low-wage workers had earnings of less than 150 percent of the 
poverty line; in contrast, 16 percent of all female workers were 
below that level. In addition, of all workers living in poverty or 
near poverty, three-quarters are paid low wages. 

Because of their low wages, many women received the 
Earned Income Tax Credit in 1997. The credit is a publicly 
provided wage subsidy for low-paid workers. Twenty-two 
percent of women who were paid low wages received this tax 
credit, compared with 15 percent of all women workers. The 
credit also seems to be reaching its intended target of low- 
wage workers: among women who received it, most (57 per- 
cent) were paid low wages. 

Only 5 percent of low-wage women workers received pub- 
lic assistance during 1997, most likely due to the restrictive 
eligibility requirements of welfare programs. Among the few 
female workers who received such assistance, 87 percent were 
paid low wages. 


NEARLY TWO OUT OF FIVE WOMEN work in jobs that pay low 
wages. Women are more likely to be low paid if they are young, 
single, or less educated or if they are employed in certain jobs. 
Those working in service occupations, retail trade, agricul- 
ture, and personal-service industries are likely to receive low 
wages, aS are women who work part time. In addition, 
low-paying jobs are not likely to offer women health insurance 
benefits. The consequence of low-paying employment is often 
living near the poverty level. One-third of women who are paid 
low wages live below 150 percent of the poverty level. As a 
result, 1 out of 5 low-paid women workers receive the Earned 
Income Tax Credit. i 


! See Jared Bernstein, Demand Shifts and Low-Wage Workers (Wash- 
ington, Dc, Economic Policy Institute, 1999), mimeograph; and Jared 
Bernstein and Heidi Hartmann, “Defining and Characterizing the 
Low-Wage Labor Market,” Chapter 1 in Kelleen Kaye and Demetra 
Smith Nightingale (eds.), The Low-Wage Labor Market: Challenges 
and Opportunities for Economic Self-Sufficiency (Washington, DC, 
Urban Institute Press, 2000), mimeograph. 

2The March 1998 Current Population Survey is a national data set 
compiled by surveying a representative sample of approximately 


60,000 households in the United States. The survey asks respondents 
about their demographic characteristics, as well as whether they are 
employed. If they are, the survey inquires about their usual hours and 
earnings and the occupation and industry in which they work. It also 
asks workers about their income, earnings, and participation in wel- 
fare during the previous calendar year (in this case, 1997), as well as 
whether the employer on their main job provided health insurance 
during the past calendar year. Although the job they held during the 
previous year may differ from the job they currently hold, informa- 
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tion about recent welfare participation and access to health insurance 
is still important. 

Earnings are reported only for a worker's primary job; therefore, 
to the extent that poorly paid workers are moonlighting, their total 
earnings are underestimated in this article. But because the article 
focuses on women who hold low-paying jobs and the characteristics of 
these jobs, the findings do not change. The poverty status of these 
women, shown in the tabulation on page 27, takes into consideration 
the total earnings from all jobs they held, because poverty is calcu- 
lated on the basis of one's total earnings from all jobs, together with 


any unearned income (such as public assistance) one receives, as well 
as the total earnings and unearned income of all other family members. 

31n 1998, the poverty level was $16,450 per year for a family of 
four. Only those reporting hourly earnings of at least one dollar were 
counted. 

4Because poverty levels vary by family size (women with larger 
families have a higher poverty threshold, meaning that they require 
more income to maintain an adequate standard of living), the article 
uses the poverty threshold that corresponds to the appropriate fam- 
ily size for each woman who received low wages. 
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Conference Report : 


Price index research 


in the coming decades 


A panel of price research experts 
convened to discuss research agenda 
that they believe should merit 


the highest priority over the next two decades 


r “he year 1999 marked 20 years since 
the National Bureau of Economi Re- 
search (NBER) established its Program on 

Technological Change and Productivity Mea- 

surement. Over the past two decades, one of the 

important research emphases of this program has 
been its focus on price and output measurement. 

As part of the 20th anniversary and during the 

NBER’s 1999 Summer Institute, Ernst Berndt and 

Zvi Griliches convened a panel of price index 

specialists to present their individual views on 

what research agendas they would propose as 

meriting highest priority over the next 20 

years. 

After the panel session, Ernst Berndt asked the 
formal presenters to write up their remarks. This 
summary is based on an edited version of those 
reports provided to Monthly Labor Review by 
Professor Berndt.! 

As might be expected from such an eclectic 
group, the presentations were wide-ranging in 
their emphases and remarkable in their intellec- 
tual breadth. However, a relatively manageable 
set of themes emerged to be woven from the dis- 
parate strands of the papers: 


1. Given the diversity of price index users, 
what are the right concepts toward which the 
indexes should be pointed and what are the 
boundaries constraining the operationalization 
of those concepts? 


2. Within the conceptual scheme, what are 
the statistical issues that must be addressed? 
3. Within a statistical framework, what are 
the operational issues that must be resolved? 
4. Once these issues are resolved in a gen- 
eral way, what sector-specific challenges will 
remain? 


From user to concept to boundaries 


Different users, different tools. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics history of consumer price data 
collection and price index statistics goes back at 
least to the turn of the 20th century. Throughout 
that history, the objective of measuring the “cost 
of living” was at least implicit as the Bureau’s 
choice of objective. Charles Schultze noted that 
in recent times that choice has become explicit, 
but is not the only choice available; that, in fact, 
other countries have made other choices: “The 
United States, unlike many European countries, 
has explicitly accepted the cost-of-living concept 
as a basic theoretical construct that should, to 
the extent feasible, be used as a guide in point- 
ing the way towards making improvements to the 
CPI. Is this an appropriate choice?” 

The lack of unanimity of official practice was 


‘expanded on by Jack Triplett: “The United States 


is one of asmall number of countries (which also 
includes the Netherlands and Sweden) that ac- 
cept the [cost-of-living] index framework. Most 
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countries’ statistical agencies do not.” He continued: “These 
Hicp [European Union Harmonized Indexes of Consumer 
Prices] indexes are emphatically not COL index oriented. 
They follow the intellectual parentage of Hill, who contends 
that a COL index is not appropriate as a price index for mea- 
suring inflation.? The HICP indexes do not subscribe to a 
flow of services approach to measuring owner-occupied hous- 
ing, and under a ‘no imputations’ rule, they will not use the 
rental equivalence approach for measuring owner—occupied 
housing that was adopted in the U.S. CPI in 1983.” 

Triplett also noted that “the idea that the CPI should ap- 
proximate a COL index is not without controversy in the United 
States. For example, Angus Deaton has written (in The Jour- 
nal of Economic Perspectives, Winter 1998): “The Boskin 
Commission’s . .. recommendation that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics should establish a cost-of-living index as its objec- 
tive in measuring consumer prices, taken by them as essen- 
tially obvious, is a contentious proposition that requires seri- 
ous argument. In fact it is unclear that a quality-corrected 
cost-of-living index in a world with many heterogeneous 
agents is an operational concept’.”? 

The refrain of “different users need different tools” was 
sounded early and often. Schultze, for example, asked: “What 
kind of an index would a central banker want? Would the 
monetary authority want to distinguish between the index it 
sought to stabilize, and a different index that would provide 
the most informative guide about the current state of infla- 
tionary (or deflationary) pressures in the economy? Which 
index would be most appropriate for escalating Social Secu- 
rity benefits, and would that be the same as the measure used 
for indexing the tax code or inflation-indexed government 
bonds?” 

Zvi Griliches agreed that considering the different appli- 
cations of price data to analysis was important: “In particu- 
lar, I think it is important to take into account the fact that 
different price indexes can and will be used for different pur- 
poses. While construction and publication of different indexes 
may be feasible for the BLS today, publication of multiple 
indexes can create political difficulties. For example, if the 
BLS published a large number of price indexes (more than it 
does now), which, if any, would be suitable for cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments for Social Security payments?” 

W. Erwin Diewert began to illuminate the specific techni- 
cal choices that different end uses might drive. He also gave 
the statistical system credit for having created indexes that 
meet some of these user needs: “Multiple CPIs may be calcu- 
lated that reflect different index number purposes or meth- 
odologies. For example, some users may feel that a rental 
equivalence or user cost approach to major consumer du- 
rable goods like housing is more appropriate than a money 

purchases or acquisitions cost approach. Thus statistical 
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agencies may provide alternative indexes that reflect the two 


-approaches. Similarly, some users may want a CPI that has 


incorporated hedonic quality adjustments or adjustments for 
increases in the size of consumer choice sets. On the other 
hand, other users may regard such adjustments as lacking in 
objectivity and reproducibility and demand a CPI without such 
adjustments. Finally, some users may want a price index for 
the domestic purchases of consumer goods and services while 
other users may want a price index that reflects domestic 
sales. Of course, this demand for multiple indexes is already 
being met by the statistical system: the first index is a tradi- 
tional household cp! while the second index is part of the sys- 
tem of producer price indexes that is imbedded in the national 
accounts of each country.” 


The boundaries of a COLI (if COLI is the right 1). The partici- 
pants analyzed the specific statistical and operational issues 
faced in producing a cost-of-living index. They generally 
bridged the gap with discussions of the conceptual bound- 
aries of such an index. From Schultze: “Within the cost-of- 
living concept, how comprehensive should be the definition 
of the ‘standard of living’ or ‘consumer well-being’ underly- 
ing the cost-of-living index? What is the universe of the stan- 
dard of living that is to be held constant? Decisions about 
this matter involve not only conceptual issues but questions 
of feasibility, objectivity, and public acceptance.... In dis- 
cussing its longer run recommendations, the Boskin Com- 
mission implied a broad definition of the standard of living, 
including, for example, the positive or negative effects on 
that standard—and therefore on the COLI—from changes in 
the surrounding economic, social, and environmental cli- 
mate.... It is possible, nevertheless, to make a few comments 
about some of the substantive issues involved in establishing 
the universe or the boundaries of what goes into the COLI. 
Start with the broadest or most abstract issue—conceptually, 
should the index incorporate the effects of broad environ- 
mental changes on the cost of living: crime, pollution, con- 
gestion, etc? One possible approach would be to adopt a defi- 
nition of the COLI based on a conditional sub-index that would 
seek to measure the change in a household’s expenditures 
required to prevent changes in market prices from altering 
its standard of living. In other words, the COLI would not 
attempt to measure changes in the cost of living that do not 
operate through changes in the prices of private goods and 
services.” 

Griliches noted that the boundary issue was a difficult one, 
but that its resolution remained pivotal for continued research. 
He asked: “What is the commodity and consumer space over 
which prices are measured? Among other issues, here I think 
it is important to recognize the link between BLS price mea- 
sures and the GDP accounts at the BEA, and that there should 


be consistency between national accounts and price measures. 
Two examples come to mind. The first involves treatment of 
auto emission controls. If the costs of mandated auto emis- 

’sion controls are taken into account when the BLS creates 
price indexes for, say, automobiles, then the quantity ben- 
efits of these controls should show up somewhere in the na- 
tional GDP accounts. The second example of consistency is- 
sues involves the medical area. Here, the additional issue is 
that the BLS prices only the out-of-pocket payments by con- 
sumers in its medical CPI, plus making a general health insur- 
ance adjustment based on insurers’ retained earnings. How- 
ever, there is no price index that measures the ‘purchases’ 
and purchase prices paid by third-party payers, such as pri- 
vate insurance companies and governments. In the GDP ac- 
counts, there is an attempt to measure the real output of the 
medical sector, but the price indexes used to deflate expen- 
ditures are not right. There’s a big need to focus on concep- 
tual and practical consistency issues between BLS price mea- 
surement and the BEA’s GDP measurement.” 

Diewert developed some of the theoretical issues involved 
in setting the conceptual boundaries of a cost-of-living in- 
dex. In an argument for an expanded boundary for a cost-of- 
living concept, he wrote: “In Becker’s model of consumer 
behavior, households combine their time with market goods 
and services to produce finally demanded commodities” that 
yield direct utility. For example, a consumer combines the 
services of a bed with time to produce ‘sleep utility.’ The 
theory also takes into account the disutility of time spent work- 
ing on the external market and the disutility of the time spent 
commuting to work. The advantage in implementing this 
theory is that it will give a more complete picture of house- 
hold activities: the time costs spent on each consumption 
activity will be valued at some opportunity cost of time and 
added to cost of purchasing goods and services from the mar- 
ketplace.* 

“Becker’s model of consumer behavior is concerned with 
how the household combines purchases of consumer goods 
and services with its time to ‘produce’ final ‘commodities’ 
that are demanded by that household to satisfy wants. How- 
ever, in recent years, as self-employment and contracting out 
of services have grown, many households are producing goods 
and services at home that are sold to other users. This home 
production for market sale is not taken into account in 
Becker’s model and so it needs to be extended. The implica- 
tions of this extension for the cost-of-living index are pro- 
found. Instead of just collecting information on typical con- 
sumer goods and services like food, clothing, housing, etc., 
the extended COL to cover household market production 
would have to include production-type inputs like materials 
(if a product was being made at home) or office equipment 
(if a business service was being provided) and various tradi- 


tional consumer purchases (like heating fuel, telephone ser- 
vices, transportation, home computers, etc.) would have to 
be allocated between business and personal use. In addition 
to putting these business intermediate inputs into the scope 
of the COL, it would be necessary to account for the outputs 
produced as well.” 


Statistical issues 


However broadly or narrowly one defines the boundary of 
the cost of living index, significant statistical issues appear. 
First is how to go about aggregating the tastes and demand 
functions of heterogeneous consumers. Schultze asked: “What 
is the appropriate way to aggregate across consumers with 
heterogeneous tastes to arrive at a single index? This ques- 
tion immediately raises the issue of plutocratic vs. democratic 
indexes and the issue of whether the BLS should regularly 
publish indexes for sub-groups of consumers. Let me just 
cover one point here. Empirical studies that have compared 
the path of sub-group indexes with the overall CPI have typi- 
cally found only modest divergence. Essentially, however, 
these have involved simply re-weighting a common set of 
component indexes. And it has been argued that the central 
issue is not so much one of differing weights and common 
prices, but the fact that the poor and the rich, the young and 
the old, often buy different qualities or brands of the same 
goods, face different prices, and shop in different outlets.’* 

Diewert also saw multiple dimensions of heterogeneity 
across which price data must be aggregated to create a cost- 
of-living index: “There are many technical and conceptual 
problems with the existing plutocratic® theory of the cost-of- 
living index that will be addressed in the coming decades. 
Some of these problems include: 


1. Current theories for group cost-of-living indexes assume 
that each household in the reference population faces the same 
price for each commodity.” This is obviously not true. 

2. The existing theories for group cost-of-living indexes 
assume that the reference population is the same in the 
two periods being compared. However, births, deaths, and 
immigration make this assumption untrue. 

3. The theory of the COL index assumes that tastes re- 
main unchanged in the two periods being compared. How- 
ever, education, experience, the process of getting older, 
and advertising will systematically change tastes over time. 
4. The theory of the COL index assumes that various en- 
vironmental and/or demographic factors are the same in 
the two periods being compared (or alternatively, that pref- 
erences are separable from these environmental vari- 
ables—an unrealistic assumption). Examples of such en- 
vironmental or demographic variables are: the weather (it 
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affects fuel consumption for heating and air conditioning 
and it affects what kinds of leisure activities are under- 
taken), the presence of a new child in the household, the 
amount of pollution around the household, the condition 
of the local transportation infrastructure, etc. For some 
hints on how these problems could be addressed in the 
context of COL theory, see Caves, Christensen, and Diewert 
(1982) and Pollak (1989).”8 


Seasonal adjustment. Any statistical time series produced 
on a monthly basis must take into account the possibility of 
seasonal fluctuations and adopt some method of dealing with 
them. Diewert provided an instructive example and suggests 
a thought-provoking approach: “Two decades ago, Ralph 
Turvey (1979) sent around an artificial data [set] that had 
seasonal commodities in it that were not available in every 
month of the year. He then asked each statistical agency to 
use their normal seasonal adjustment procedures on this data 
set and to report the results back to him. Needless to say, he 
found a disconcerting spread in the resulting answers. This 
is to be expected since it is difficult or impossible to com- 
pare the price of grapes in the present month when they are 
in season with the price of grapes in another month when 
they are simply not available. [I] recently took another look 
at this very old problem and recommended that statistical 
agencies should construct at least three families of consumer 
price indexes to deal with this problem.’ The first index should 
be a short-term month-to-month index defined over nonsea- 
sonal commodities. This index should be useful for the pur- 
pose of monitoring short-run inflationary trends in the 
economy. The second index should be a year-over-year in- 
dex, where the prices in January are compared to the January 
prices of a base year, the prices in February are compared to 
the February prices of a base year, etc. This index should 
give an accurate measure of year-over-year inflation, which 
is free from seasonal influences. The third index should be 
an annual one, which compares a moving total of 12 months 
with 12 base year months.'° This type of annual index can 
serve as a Substitute for the present classes of seasonally ad- 
justed price indexes that rely on ‘black box’ time series meth- 
ods for seasonal adjustment. Thus again, there is a demand 
for a family of indexes rather than a single CPI.” 


Quality adjustment. Many of the participants cited the diffi- 
culties surrounding the issue of quality adjustment. BLS Com- 
missioner Katharine G. Abraham, in remarks that bridged the 
statistical and operational issues, outlined the Bureau’s practi- 
cal approach to adjusting prices for the changing quality of goods 
and services: “We are working to expand the use of hedonic 
quality adjustment methods in the construction of the cpl. He- 
donic methods already are used in producing the CPI housing, 
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apparel, television, and computer indexes. We are work- 
ing to develop hedonic models for a range of additional 
products. Those selected for model development work in 
1999 include telephones, VCRs, DVD players, camcorders, 
refrigerators, microwave ovens, washers, dryers and au- 
dio products.”" 

How to more precisely capture the impact of goods and 
services that were not part of the sampling methodology is 
somewhat more clearly a part of the operational problem. In 
this vein, Schultze remarked: “The next class of issues in- 
volves the question of whether to try to measure the con- 
sumer surpluses created and destroyed by the introduction 
and disappearance of goods, and of different varieties of ex- 
isting goods a la Hausman, and by the changing composition 
of retail outlets. Whatever the theoretical pros and cons of 
defining the COLI to include the effect of these consumer sur- 
pluses, the fact is that at the moment neither the BLS nor any- 
one else is in the position of being able to estimate with any 
confidence the magnitude of the net changes in consumer 
surplus across a broad range of consumer expenditures. For 
example, there can be disagreement on the appropriate econo- 
metric specifications for measuring the consumer surpluses— 
look at Bresnahan’s comments on Hausman.” And extend- 
ing such estimates across the multiplicity of product catego- 
ries in an economy characterized by imperfect competition 
and market strategies driven by product differentiation 
boggles the mind. Right now we simply do not know what 
ten to fifteen years of further academic and government 
research might produce by way of new or improved tech- 
niques for dealing with this issue.” 

The experimental use of scanner data may help develop 
methods to identify new products, as well as to improve other 
aspects of the Bureau’s consumer price programs. Accord- 
ing to Commissioner Abraham, an “important area of BLS 
research activity relates to the use of scanner data.'? We cur- 
rently are engaged in a test effort to produce real-time CPIs 
for certain products in certain geographic areas (specifically, 
in the first instance, breakfast cereals in the New York met- 
ropolitan area) using scanner data as an alternative to data 
collected by our field economists. So far, that test seems to 
be going well. Ultimately, of course, scanner data should be 
helpful for dealing with shifts in product mix and the 
emergence of new products.” 

Diewert envisioned extending these approaches to a more 
expansive use of new electronic data collection techniques. 
He suggested: “Firms will be asked to submit detailed price 
and quantity data from their own electronic records via the 
Internet to their statistical agency representative. Firms will 
also be asked to submit their basic accounting data via the 
Internet. This will be facilitated by the widespread adoption 
by firms of computer driven accounting packages like Sim- 


ply Accounting or Quicken for small firms and by custom- 
ized accounting packages for large firms.... Recent devel- 
opments associated with the expansion of Internet services 
» make it possible to collect some types of price information 
cheaply over the Internet. For example, there are Internet 
sites that collect information on prices for autos, standard 
insurance policies, computers. and many other products so 
that consumers can shop for the lowest prices. Internet auc- 
tion sites might make it possible to collect information on 
the prices of used durable consumer and producer goods.” 

Even seemingly mundane matters as product and service 
classification will have an impact on more accurate measures 
of consumer prices. Said Commissioner Abraham: “One im- 
portant thing we’re involved in that might not generally be 
considered research is a major interagency—indeed, inter- 
national—effort to develop a comprehensive product classi- 
fication structure.’ In addition to staff from the BLS, the Bu- 
reau of Economic Analysis (BEA) and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Canada and Mexico also are engaged in this effort, which 
follows work done to develop the new North American In- 
dustry Classification System. I mention product classifica- 
tion in the present context for the reason that, if done well, a 
service sector product classification structure will go a long 
way towards defining the output of the service sector in an 
operationally useful fashion.” 


Sectoral issues 


The participants agreed that there were many sector-specific 
issues that would challenge price measurement even after the 
more general challenges were met. Commissioner Abraham’s 
reference to the service sector touched on one of the more 
difficult. As she observed in her opening remarks: “One ma- 
jor problem area is service sector measurement. Measure- 
ment can’t begin without an output definition, and, for many 
services, there is no consensus regarding the appropriate defi- 
nition. Customization of output is an important complica- 
tion. If no two customers purchase exactly the same product, 
what rules can be used for defining the output that has been 
produced? This isn’t a problem that is restricted to the ser- 
vice sector—it long has been important in construction and 
may be increasingly important in goods production more gen- 
erally—but it certainly is a very serious problem for service 
sector measurement.... The nature of these problems is such 
that no general solution to them is possible. Rather, much of 
the work to improve our price and output measures must pro- 
ceed on an industry-by-industry, product-by-product basis. 


That’s not to say there won’t be spillovers from studies in 
one industry or product that inform thinking about an- 
other, but rather that each ultimately will require indi- 
vidual analysis.” 

Brent Moulton identified some more of the industries in 
which prices have proven especially difficult to measure, and 
noted that “there is a lack of good price data for construc- 
tion, especially non-residential construction. The recent 
Gullickson-Harper study of “problem” industries, as identi- 
fied by long-run negative trends in multifactor productivity, 
drew attention to construction, as well as banking and insur- 
ance.”'> In consensus with most of the participants, he also 
singled out medical care services as an area in which statisti- 
cians face extraordinary challenges; he stated: “Measurement 
of medical care services has received a lot more attention 
recently, and was the topic of a recent CRIW conference. BLS 
is to be congratulated for developing PPI’s that track a course 
of treatment instead of inputs. Nevertheless, much work re- 
mains in the area of quality adjustment.” Commissioner 
Abraham outlined some of the work that is currently under- 
way in medical care pricing; she noted: “In the medical care 
arena, working collaboratively with National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research (NBER) researchers, we are exploring the use 
of third-party databases to identify shifts in hospital treat- 
ment patterns that may affect what we should be pricing.'® 
Under standard Producer Price Index (PPI) procedures, a 
hospital procedure selected for pricing would continue to be 
priced until the next time the survey sample was redrawn. In 
this case, however, we are seeking a way to identify new treat- 
ments that are now competing with older treatments and, 
where such new treatments can be identified, to begin substi- 
tuting toward them in our pricing sample to reflect their cur- 
rent period usage.” 


The challenge of survey management 


Charles Schultze quite neatly summed up the management 
issues that these research strategies bring forth: “It is neces- 
sary to consider the problem of balancing competing objec- 
tives in index construction. There is, for example, a tradeoff 
among the objectives of conceptual rigor, measurement fea- 
sibility, public credibility, and budget costs. (Budget costs 
should not be underrated as a criterion: some components 
that have been suggested for inclusion in a COLI would be 
exceedingly costly to measure with reasonable accuracy 
across a broad spectrum of goods and services, assuming they 
could be measured at all).” C) 
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Conference Report 


Notes 


AUTHORS’ IDENTIFICATION: Conference participants made formal 
panel presentations on July 21, 1999, at the NBER Productivity Pro- 
gram of the Summer Institute; they included: 

Katharine Abraham (Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics); 

Ernst Berndt (Massachusetts Institute of Technology and NBER); 

W. Erwin Diewert (University of British Columbia and NBER), 

Zvi Griliches (Harvard University and NBER); 

Brent Moulton (Associate Director for National Income, Expen- 
diture and Wealth Accounts, U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
and formerly Chief of the Division of Price and Index Number Re- 
search at the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics); 

Charles Schultze (Brookings Institution, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors under President Carter, and recently 
named to chair a National Academy of Sciences Panel on the Con- 
ceptual, Measurement and Other Statistical Issues in Developing 
Cost of Living Indexes; he spoke for himself, not the Panel); 

Jack Triplett (Brookings Institution and formerly Chief Econo- 
mist at the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis). 


! Note that the comments by Zvi Griliches have been transcribed 
from notes taken by Ernst Berndt; Professor Griliches was not able 
to review them, as he passed away on November 4, 1999. 


? Citation from a conference presentation by Peter Hill, “The Mea- 
surement of Inflation and Changes in the Cost of Living,” prepared for 
the Conference of European Statisticians, Joint ECE/ILO Meeting on Con- 
sumer Price Indices, Geneva, November 24-27, 1997. 


3 Citation from the article by Angus Deaton, “Getting Prices 
Right: What Should Be Done?” Journal of Economic Perspectives, 
Winter 1998, pp. 37-46. 


* Robert A. Pollak and Michael L. Wachter note that it will be 
difficult to accurately determine the full price (including its time 
cost) of each finally demanded “commodity.” However, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a cost-of-living index, it is not necessary to 
construct these full prices: all that is required is information on 
the household’s purchases of market goods and services, an oppor- 
tunity cost of time (usually an external market wage rate), and in- 
formation on the household’s allocation of time across activities. 
For further information, see “The Relevance of the Household Pro- 
duction Function and its Implications of the Allocation of Time,” 
Journal of Political Economy, April 1975, pp. 255-277. 


> See Robert Pollak, “The Consumer Price Index: A Research 
Agenda and Three Proposals,” Journal of Economic Perspectives, 
Winter 1998, pp. 69-78. 


° This is a term coined by S. J. Prais. It refers to the current 
concept of the consumer price index, which weights households 
according to their expenditures, so that rich households get more 
weight in the index than poor households. Further information may 
be found in the article, “Whose Cost of Living?” The Review of 
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Economic Studies, February 1959, pp. 126-34. 


7 See Robert A. Pollak, “Group Cost-of-Living Indexes,” American 
Economic Review, May 1980, pp. 273-78 and “The Social Cost-of- 
Living Index,” Journal of Public Economics, June 1981, pp. 311-36, 
or W. Erwin Diewert, “The Theory of the Cost of Living Index and 
the Measurement of Welfare Change,” in W. Erwin Diewert and 
Claude Montmarquette, eds., Price Level Measurement, (Ottawa, 
Statistics Canada, 1983), pp. 163-233; reprint: ed., W. Erwin 
Diewert, Price Level Measurement (Amsterdam, North-Holland, 
1990), pp. 79-147. 


® See Douglas W. Caves, Laurits R. Christensen, and W. Erwin 
Diewert, “The Economic Theory of Index Numbers and the Mea- 
surement of Input, Output and Productivity,” Econometrica, No- 
vember 1982, pp. 1409-11; and Robert A. Pollak, The Theory of 
the Cost-of-Living Index (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1989), 
pp. 181-85. 


° W. Erwin Diewert, “Index Number Approaches to Seasonal Ad- 
justment,” Macroeconomic Dynamics, March 1999, pp. 48-68. 


‘0 This index can be built up from the second class of year-over- 
year indexes. 


1 Dennis Fixler, Charles Fortuna, John Greenlees, and Walter 
Lane, “The Use of Hedonic Regressions to Handle Quality Change: 
The Experience in the U.S. cpl,” paper presented at the Fifth Meet- 
ing of the International Working Group on Price Indexes, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, August 25-27, 1999. 


‘2 Timothy F. Bresnahan, “Comment on Hausman,” in Timothy 
F. Bresnahan and Robert J. Gordon, eds., The Economics of New 
Goods, National Bureau of Economic Research Studies in Income 
and Wealth, Vol. 58 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1997), 
pp. 237-47. 


'S Ralph Bradley, William Cook, Sylvia Leaver, and Brent 
Moulton, “An Overview of Research on Potential Uses of Scanner 
Data in the U.S. CPI,” paper presented at the Third Meeting of the 
International Working Group on Price Indexes, Washington, DC, 
April 16-18, 1998. 


'*“Economic Classification Policy Committee; Initiative to Cre- 
ate a Product Classification System, Phase 1: Exploratory Effort to 
Classify Service Products,” Federal Register (Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, April 16, 1999), 18984-89. 


'S William Gullickson and Michael J. Harper, “Possible measure- 
ment bias in aggregate productivity growth,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February 1999, pp. 47-67. 

'° “Medical Care Quality Adjustment Initiative in the Producer Price 
Index,” unpublished document, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999. 


Program Report 


New survey 
measures demand 
for labor 


or decades, the United States has 
had a strong economic indicator of 
labor supply— the unemployment rate. 
However, until now, there has been no 


parallel measure of labor demand. (The . 


Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected 
turnover and job openings data, but not 
in a way that covered all States and in- 
dustries in both the private and public 
sectors on an ongoing basis.) The BLS 
now has developed the Job Openings 
and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTS), a 
new survey which measures job open- 
ings, hires, and separations. JOLTS in- 
formation can help in assessing the state 
of the labor market and determining im- 
balances between the supply of and de- 
mand for labor. The data also can assist 
in detecting upward pressure on wages, 
and may even help predict an economic 
downturn. Presently, the only other 
widely available measure of labor de- 
mand is The Conference Board’s Help- 
Wanted Advertising Index, a measure 
of the number of job advertisements 
published in newspapers. 

JOLTS collects counts of employ- 
ment, job openings, hires, and three 
types of separations: quits (voluntary), 
layoffs and discharges (involuntary), 
and other separations. Employment 
data are collected for the pay period that 
includes the 12th of the month, job open- 
ings as of the last business day of the 
month, and turnover data (hires and 
separations) for the entire month. The 
standard JOLTS form is presented in 
exhibit 1. 


Survey scope. The JOLTS sample is 
drawn from the BLS Longitudinal Da- 
tabase for the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. All nonagricultural 
industries except private households 
are within the scope of JOLTS. Within 
agriculture, only agricultural services 
is included. In addition to private sector 


data, public sector data are collected from 
local, State, and Federal governments. 


Sample design and rotation. The JOLTS 
sample includes 16,000 establishments, 
divided into one virtual certainty panel 
and 18 noncertainty panels. A virtual 
certainty panel is one in which estab- 
lishments have been selected with nearly 
100 percent probability, and they will re- 
main in the sample throughout the 
course of the survey or until a new JOLTS 
sample is selected. Each noncertainty 
panel, when combined with the virtual 
certainty panel, represents the entire 
universe. One noncertainty panel is en- 
rolled in the survey each month, mean- 
ing that after 18 months, all of the 
noncertainty panels will be enrolled. The 
virtual certainty panel was completed 
over a 5-month period. After 18 months 
in the survey, one noncertainty panel will 
be rolled out of the sample each month 
and replaced by a new noncertainty 
panel. 


Data collection. The data are collected 
by the BLS regional office in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Sample units are enrolled in the 
survey by telephone, and then the data 
are collected via computer assisted tele- 
phone interviewing (CAT!) for 6 months. 
After 6 months of CATI collection, re- 
spondents are moved to touchtone data 
entry (TDE) for the remainder of their 
time in the sample (generally another 12 
months). In exceptional circumstances, 
units may remain in CAT! for their entire 
collection period, or may choose to pro- 
vide their data via fax. In addition, some 
units may elect to mail their data on pa- 
per or through alternate media. 

Address refinement and enrollment 
of establishments into the JOLTS sample 
take place immediately prior to the end 
of the reference month. Data collection 
occurs as soon as the reference month 
is over. 


Published estimates. JOLTS estimates 
will include both rates and numbers 
for job openings and labor turnover. 


Monthly Labor Review 


Top-level estimates, that is, estimates 
that include all industries and all own- 
erships (private industries and Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments) are 
available for the Nation as a whole, 
and for four census regions (North 
East, Midwest, South East, and West).! 
The national estimates are further bro- 
ken out into public or private sector; 
the national private sector estimates 
are further subdivided into nine com- 
bined sectors. All estimates are based 
on the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS). 

While there is a great deal of inter- 
est in job openings data by occupa- 
tion, wage level, and finer industry and 
geographic detail, the present sample 
does not support such estimates. 

After the full sample has been in- 
troduced in late 2001, JOLTS estimates 
will be released to the public. A press 
release will provide preliminary esti- 
mates for the current reference month 
and final estimates for the prior refer- 
ence month. An annual bulletin also 
is planned. Additional information 
regarding JOLTS is available on the BLS 
website at www.bls.gov, via e-mail to 
JOLTSINFO@ bls.gov, or by telephone 
at (202) 691-5870. 


Note 


1 The regions are: 


North East—Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont; 


Midwest—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin; 


South East—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia; 


West—Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
tado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 
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KY 
Exhibit 1. Sample JOLT form with instructions 
} 


Job ings and Labor Tumover US. of Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, JOLTS DOC, 61 Forsyth Street SW, Rm7T50, Atlanta, GA 30303 / Phone: (800) 341-4620/ 
FAX: (800) 876-2815 / www.bls.gov 


FAX (600) B76-28 15 /WWWS.QOV eee 
This report is authorized by 29 U.S.C.2. Your voluntary cooperation is needed to make the results of this survey BLS Form No. BLS-1411-C1 
comprehensive, accurate, and timely. The Bureau of Labor Statistics will use the information you provide for statistical Relsecnre 


il information i idence to the full extent permitted by law. 
purposes only and will hold the information in confi 0 permitted by oval Exoires 3/31/2008 


IWRH SIC4 O A AUXNA6 CTY TWP ANAVEVP RUN M (999) 999-9999 Ext. 9999 FAX (999) 999-9999 


Your reporting number is: 12345678 


TRADE NAIVE XX000000O0OOOOOOXXXKKKS Need help with this form? 
ATTN: CONTACT NAMEXXXXOOOXQ0OOOOXKK?? Call 1-800-341-4620. 


JOLTS CITYXXXOOOOOOOOOOXKXK3D._ ST ZIPSX-ZIP4 


This form requests information about job openings and employee tumover at: 
TRADE NAME OR LEGAL NAME XX0OOOXXX35 COUNTY: XX0OOOOO0O0000000OXX20 
PHYS LOCATION OR JOLTS ADDRESSXXX35 RPT-UNT-DESCR XX0000000O0000O0OOXX35 
PHYS LOCATION 2 OR JOLTS ADDRESS2X35 Ul: 1234567890 in STATEXXOOOOOOOOXKXK 
PL-CITY OR JOLTS CITYXX30 ST 12345-6789 


Please check all that apply: Employees are paid 
1 each week OO every twowecks 0 tweeamonth 1 once amonth 0 aher 


JOB OPENINGS HIRES SEPARATIONS 


Number of full- or part- A job is open if it meets all =| Ahireis any addition to | Report by type of separation in the columns 
time employees who | three conditions: your payroll, anc below. 


| worked or received pay |, i ition exi i : ; 
Sherpas || weer, | Mviarmsintes | can, case 
: Column E Layoffs, discharges, and other 


includes the 12th of the 
terminations initiated by the employer 
Column F Other separations due to: 
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Column A 

Total Employment 

for the pay period including the 12th of the month. 

Report all persons on your payroll who worked or received 
pay for the pay period that includes the 12th of the month. 


INCLUDE: 
e Full-time and part-time employees 
° Permanent, short-term, and seasonal employees 
e Salaried and hourly workers 
° Employees on paid vacation or other paid leave 


DO NOT INCLUDE: 

Proprietors and partners of unincorporated businesses 

Unpaid family workers 

Employees on strike for the entire pay period 

Employees on leave without pay for the entire pay 

period 

e Employees of temporary help agencies, employee 
leasing companies, outside contractors, or consultants 


Column B 

Job Openings 

on the last business day of the month. 

Report all positions that are open (not filled) on the last 
business day of the month. A job is open only if it meets 
all three of these conditions: 


© A specific position exists and there is work available for 
that position. The position can be full-time or part-time, 
and it can be permanent, short-term, or seasonal, and 


® The job could start within 30 days, whether or not you 
find a suitable candidate during that time, and 


© You are actively recruiting workers from outside the 
location shown in Section 1 on the front of this page. 


What is active recruiting? Active recruiting means your 
establishment is taking steps to fill a position. It may 
include advertising in newspapers, on television, or on 
radio; posting Internet notices; posting "help wanted" 
signs; networking with colleagues or making "word of 
mouth" announcements; accepting applications; 
interviewing candidates; contacting employment 
agencies; or soliciting employees at job fairs, state or 
local employment offices, or similar sources. 


DO NOT INCLUDE: 

e Positions open only to internal transfers, promotions or 
demotions, or recall from layoffs 

e Openings for positions with start dates more than 30 
days in the future 

e Positions for which employees have been hired, but the 
employees have not yet reported for work 

e Positions to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, outside 
contractors, or consultants 


This form requests information about employees on your payroll at the location shown in Section 1 on the 
front of this page. Please follow these instructions as you prepare your information. 
a ee ee ee ee] 


We estimate it will take an average of 10 minutes to complete this form each month, including time for reviewing instructions, searching existing data sources, gathering and maintaining the data 

needed, and completing and reviewing this information. If you have any comments regarding these estimates or any other aspect of this survey, send them to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

2 Massachusetts Avenue, NE, Room 4840, Washington, DC 20212. You are not required to respond to the collection of infarmation unless it displays a currently valid OMB control number. 
eee mmmmamamaaamaaaacaaaaaamaaaaaamaammamacmammmmmmamaammmmmmamaa 


RS See re ncn ST TE 
IMPORTANT 


C1/TD1 


Column C 

Hires 

for the entire month. 

Report all additions to your payroll during the month. 


INCLUDE: 

e Newly hired and rehired employees 

e Permanent, short-term, and seasonal employees 

e Full-time and part-time employees 

e On-call or intermittent employees who returned to work 
after having been formally separated 

e Workers who were hired and separated during the 
month 

e Transfers from other locations 

e Employees who were recalled to a job at this location 
following a layoff lasting more than 7 days 


DO NOT INCLUDE: 
e Transfers or promotions within this location 
e Employees returning from strikes 
e Employees of temporary help agencies, employee 
leasing companies, outside contractors, or consultants 


Columns D, E, and F 


Separations 

for the entire month. 

Report all separations from your payroll during the month. 
Report by type of separation. 


e Column D, Quits: Employees who left voluntarily. 
Exception: Report retirements or transfers to other 
locations with Other Separations in Column F. 


e Column E, Layoffs and Discharges: Involuntary 

separations initiated by the employer, including: 

- Layoffs with no intent to rehire 

- Discharges because positions were eliminated 

- Discharges resulting from mergers, downsizing, or 
plant closings 

- Firings or other discharges for cause 

- Terminations of seasonal employees (whether or not 
they are expected to return next season) 

- Layoffs (suspensions from pay status) lasting or 
expected to last more than 7 days. (If the employee 
was later recalled, also include in the Hires column.) 


e Column F, Other Separations: Retirements; transfers 
to other locations; deaths; or separations due to 
employee disability 


DO NOT INCLUDE: 
e Transfers within this location 
e Employees on strike 
e Employees of temporary help agencies, employee 
leasing companies, outside contractors, or consultants 
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Regional Trends 


Union membership, 
by States 


Union membership rates among wage 
and salary workers showed a distinct 
geographic pattern once again in 1999, 
according to results from the Current 
Population Survey. The 20 States with 
the highest union membership rates in- 
cluded all five States in the East North 
Central division, all three States in the 
Middle Atlantic division, all five States 
in the Pacific division, and four of the six 
States in New England (Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 


"Regional Trends" is prepared in the Division 
of Local Area Unemployment Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. More information is 
on the Internet at http://www.stats.bls.gov/ 
lauhome.htm or call (202) 691-6392. 


/ 


Pacific — 
eo 


Mountain 


land). No State in the East South Cen- 
tral or West South Central division was 
in the top 20, while only one State each 
in the South Atlantic and West North 
Central division had a union membership 
rate high enough to rank in the top 20. 

New York, Hawaii, and Michigan had 
the highest rates of union membership 
in 1999—all more than 21.0 percent. 
These States, along with Alaska and 
New Jersey, have been among the most 
unionized States since at least 1995. 
North Carolina and South Carolina had 
the lowest rates in 1999—3.2 and 3.5 
percent, respectively—as they have for 
the past 5 years. New York, the most 
unionized State, had a union member- 
ship rate eight times that of North Caro- 
lina, the least unionized State (25.3 per- 
cent versus 3.2 percent). 


Union membership rates by State, 1999 annual average | 


(U.S. rate = 13.9 percent) 


West 
North Central 


| 


I he OO 


~ | Sr \ Eat SA £4 20 percent or more. 
Be 15-19.9 percent 
> West South Central A SS 10-14.9 percent 
South Central i 5+9.9 percent 
|_| 4.9 percent or less 
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SOURCE: Current Population Survey 
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East 
North Central 


California (2.3 million), New York 
(1.9 million), and Illinois and Michi- 
gan (both 1.0 million) had the greatest 
number of union members. More than 
half (53 percent) of the 16.5 million 
union members in the United States 
lived in seven States, although these 
States accounted for only 38 percent 
of wage and salary employment na- 
tionally. Interestingly, Washington 
had slightly more union members than 
Texas, despite having less than one- 
third as much employment. 

At the national level, union members 
made up 13.9 percent of all persons with 
wage and salary employment in 1999, the 
same as in 1998. Twenty-three States 
had union membership rates above the 
U.S. average, while 27 States and the 
District of Columbia had lower rates. 


“~ South 
Atlantic 


Multiple jobholding, 
by State 


' State multiple jobholding rates in 1999 
continued to show both considerable 
variation around the U.S. average and a 
clear geographic concentration. Of the 
six States with rates of more than 9.0 
percent, four were in the West North 
Central census division. In fact, all 
States in the West North Central region 
had rates at least 2.0 percentage points 
above the U.S. rate. This is the division 
with the lowest unemployment rate, both 
in 1999 and for the entire 1990s decade. 
Of the eight States with multiple 


jobholding rates below 5.0 percent, six 
were in the South region. All four States 
in the East South Central division and three 
of the four States in the West South Cen- 
tral division had rates below the U.S. av- 
erage. These regional patterns were simi- 
lar to those of recent years. 

Overall, 30 States and the District of 
Columbia had multiple jobholding rates 
above the U.S. average of 5.8 percent, 
while 20 had lower rates. North Dakota 
and Montana had the highest rates, 10.3 
percent each. For the sixth consecutive 
year, Minnesota had a double-digit mul- 
tiple jobholding rate, 10.0 percent. Loui- 
siana again recorded the lowest rate, 3.8 


percent. Mississippi had the second 
lowest rate, 4.3 percent, followed by 
three other States at 4.5 percent each. 
This marks the fourth time in the last 5 
years that Louisiana has had the lowest 
multiple jobholding rate of all the States. 

The largest over-the-year percentage 
point declines in multiple jobholding were 
recorded in Virginia (1.5), Kansas (—1.2), 
and Arizona (—1.0). Rhode Island and Ha- 
waii had the largest increases from the 
prior year, 1.1 and 1.0 percentage point, 
respectively. The U.S. rate decreased by 
0.2 percentage point from 1998, and has 
been rather stable, ranging only from 5.8 
to 6.2 percent over the past 6 years. 


Mountain 
| 


Multiple jobholding rates by State, 1999 annudi averages 


(U.S. rate = 5.8 percent) 


West 
North Central 
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Becoming new 


The June 2000 issue of The Region, pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, suggests that three ideas 
define the term “new economy”: one is 
the embrace of the high-tech world, es- 
pecially the Internet and e-commerce. 
Another is an extinction of the traditional 
business cycle and transformation of the 
workplace, and a third is the increasing 
impact of competitive pressures of ex- 
panding global markets. “Old Ideas at 
Work in the New Economy,” one of three 
essays on the new-paradigm theme, il- 
lustrates a few of the ways some busi- 
nesses—both old and new—are adapt- 
ing to this dynamic new economy. 

In this essay, Fed research officer 
David E. Runkle makes side-by-side op- 
erating comparisons of selected 20th 
century businesses-—Wal-Mart, the re- 
tailer, versus Dell, the computer manu- 
facturer; Dell versus Compaq, another 
computer manufacturer; and Herman 
Miller versus HON Industries, two of- 
fice supply manufacturers. The author 
reveals the key strategies used by those 
which have achieved marked success in 
the new economy. 


Dell and Wal-Mart. By moving certain 
tasks, such as sales, to the Internet, Dell 
cut its expenses significantly, providing 
it with a pretax operating margin that 
outshone that of Wal-Mart, sometimes 
by twice as much. Inventory manage- 
ment reveals the greatest gains. “Dell 
was always a direct retailer that built to 
order, rather than built to inventory... . 
In the years 1993 through 1998, Dell 
turned over its inventory about 10 times 
a year,” compared with Wal-Mart’s five 
times per year. 


Dell and Compaq. Even within the high- 
tech sector, there are different degrees 
to which companies “get” the Internet 
and what it means for a business. What’s 
really new here, he writes, is how much 
productivity has been affected by the 
manner in which Dell stocks and moves 


its inventory. “Since Dell was always a 
made-to-order computer firm, while 
Compaq sold principally through stores, 
we would expect, even before 1996, that 
Dell’s inventory turns would have been 
much higher than Compaq’s, because 
Dell was building to ship directly to cus- 
tomers, while Compaq was building for 
inventory that it would ship to stores.” 
Improved inventory management by 
both firms brought returns in the ensu- 
ing years, however “Compaq’s inventory 
turns were roughly what Dell’s had been 
in 1993 through 1995. But Dell blew in- 
ventory management off the charts and 
over that same period the ratio of Dell’s 
inventory turns to Compaq’s inventory 
turns was 5:1, up from 2:1 in 1995.” 


Herman Miller and HON Industries. 
These two furniture makers provide a 
case study of the effect of transforma- 
tions in the workplace and employee in- 
centives on productivity. Herman Miller 
made the decision to offer incentives to 
all of its employees “so that everyone, 
including workers on the shop floor, 
would get bonuses for improved operat- 
ing performance and asset management.” 
Pretax operating margins doubled for 
Herman Miller, as they had for Dell, but 
what was truly remarkable was the effect 
on inventory turns. “From 1995 to 1998, 
HON’s inventory turns remained roughly 
constant at around 16, but Herman 
Miller’s climbed from 12 all the way up to 
35. These were 35 inventory turns a year 
for a furniture manufacturer whose prin- 
cipal source of sales was not the Internet. 
This incredible performance was possible 
only because the employees at Herman 
Miller all had the incentive to work for 
better inventory management.” 


Technology, of course, played an im- 
portant role, but the employees “were 
eager to learn and highly motivated to 
implement the right kinds of new tech- 
nology.” The net effect of technology, 
plus changes in management and pro- 
ductivity, in tandem with this particular 
historical locus “means there’s vast po- 
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tential for increased specialization and 
increased growth worldwide.” 

In Runkle’s judgement, our present 
period of prosperity surprises econo- 
mists, causing them to believe “some- 
thing funny must be going on, or some- 
thing ‘new’... .” His case studies lead 
him to acknowledge that, indeed, some- 
thing is happening, but he does not be- 
lieve there is much cause for concern. 
Instead, “the growth the U.S. economy 
is experiencing is less an aberration from 
previous rates and more a harbinger of 
potential growth.” 


Hourly wage rates 


Daniel Aaronson and Eric French, writ- 
ing in the Chicago Fed Letter of Au- 
gust 2000, a publication of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, question the 
idea that workers receive a constant 
wage rate regardless of the amount of 
hours worked. They believe that the wage 
may be dictated by the number of hours 
worked, rather than the other way around. 

Why should this be so? “One expla- 
nation is that there are fixed costs of 
employment, such as hiring and train- 
ing. In many situations, these fixed ex- 
penses make part-time workers more ex- 
pensive to employ per hour at a given 
wage than full-time workers because the 
fixed costs must be spread over fewer 
hours of work.” 

The authors find evidence to sup- 
port their thesis that part-time work- 
ers earn lower wages. Using three dif- 
ferent data sets and allowing for par- 
ticular specifications, “these estimates 
imply that cutting hours from 40 hours 
per week to 20 hours per week lowers 
wages by approximately 20 [percent] 
to 40 [percent].” 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Write to: Executive 
Editor, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212, or e-mail MLR@bIs.gov 


Book Reviews — 


Canadian women and work 


Women and Work. Edited by Richard P. 
Chaykowski and Lisa M. Powell. 
Montreal, Quebec, McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, 1999, 304 pp. 


Women and Work is a series of nine es- 
says, eight of which are developed from 
empirical studies. Several of these stud- 
ies present new findings on labor force 
outcomes for working women in 
Canada. The studies are usually rigor- 
ous, while still presenting methodology 
and findings that are clear and easy to 
understand—even for those without ex- 
tensive statistical backgrounds. For 
those who wish to know in greater de- 
tail how the studies were conducted, 
there is good documentation on the 
theory that supports the research, the 
data constraints and definitions, the 
findings from the regression analysis, 
and the interpretation of the findings. 
In addition, most of the studies were 
planned to add new insights into 
women’s labor force experience not 
available in previous studies. 

The first study, The Gender Earn- 
ings Gap Amongst Canadian Bache- 
lor’s Level University Graduates: A 
Cross Cohort, Longitudinal Analysis 
by researchers Ross Finnie and Ted 
Wannell, is especially successful in 
uncovering new findings on the rela- 
tionship between usual hours of work 
and earnings for women and men with 
bachelor’s degrees. The study re- 
vealed that female-male differences in 
hours worked were central factors in 
accounting for the overall gender 
earnings gap and its increase over the 
years. The effect of the female-male 
difference in hours explains 31 percent 
of the total earnings gap 2 years after 
graduation for the 1986 grads and for 
38 percent of the much larger gap 5 
years later. These effects were even 
greater for 1990 grads. More than half 
of the earnings gap was accounted for 
by differences in the number of hours 


worked by women and men graduates. 
The study also highlighted the signifi- 
cant earnings gap increase that occurs 
between 2 and 5 years after gradua- 
tion for each set of graduates, even as 
the gap has narrowed between women 
and men at the time of graduation for 
each succeeding cohort. 

Technology issues were examined 
in two papers. The essay, Techno- 
logical Change, Organizational 
Change and Skill Requirements: Im- 
pacts on Women in the Workforce, 
used data from both establishment 
and household surveys to find that 
the exposure to technological and or- 
ganizational change is similar for 
women and men. 

In the paper, The Effect of Com- 
puter Skills and Training on Sa- 
laries: A Study of Male Resource 
Management Professionals, regres- 
sion analysis explored whether or not 
computer skills were related to earn- 
ings for women and men. The study 
reported that for Human Resources 
professionals there is no strong rela- 
tionship between the acquisition of 
computer skills and wages. 

Another set of studies explored 
emerging issues related to welfare re- 
form. In The Self-Sufficiency Project: 
What Have We Learned So Far? au- 
thor John Greenwood found that cash 
payments made to single parents can 
be used to satisfy three conflicting 
goals of welfare reform: (1) increase 
work effort, (2) reduce poverty, and (3) 
reduce welfare dependence. The num- 
ber of people working full time in the 
program group, 29 percent, was 
double the rate of people working full 
time in the control group, 14 percent. 
Each dollar increase in net transfer 
payments led to more than $2 in in- 
creased earnings, and more than $3 in 
additional income for recipients. 

Two other studies focused on the 
characteristics of households that 
participated in social assistance and 
welfare programs, and measured their 
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characteristics and outcomes. 

The last two papers were concerned 
with unions, collective bargaining, and 
the effectiveness of laws promoting 
workplace gender equality. Unions, Col- 
lective Bargaining and Labour Market 
Outcomes for Canadian Working 
Women: Past Gains and Future Chal- 
lenges contained empirical research con- 
ducted by Grant Schellenberg. But the 
research was not closely linked to the 
narrative heart of the paper developed 
by Andrew Jackson. The research did 
not serve as direct support for the multi- 
employer, sectoral bargaining strategy 
and broader based bargaining by occu- 
pation that Jackson advocated. 

The last essay, The Impact of 
Labour Market Transformations on 
the Effectiveness of Laws Promoting 
Workplace Gender Equity, by Marie- 
Therese Chicha, was supported by no 
empirical research specifically de- 
signed for the study. However, find- 
ings from other research studies were 
used as supporting research material 
for the thesis that current labor mar- 
ket restructuring—including increas- 
ing “job enrichment,” resulting in 
blurred and fluid job descriptions; in- 
creasingly complex employment rela- 
tionships, such as subcontracting; 
and flexible compensation methods 
outline a trend toward growing indi- 
vidualized employment rules and 
practices. Today’s laws may need to 
be changed to meet this new flexibil- 
ity to preserve equity for women in 
the labor market. 

Each of the papers added to know- 
ledge about the conditions of work 
for women in Canada, but the first 
paper relating hours at work to earn- 
ings for women and men may be of sub- 
stantial value in shaping research agen- 
das in the United States as well as 
in Canada. 


—Arline Easley 


Women’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Book Reviews 


Employment/technology 


Employment, Technology and Economic 
Needs: Theory, Evidence and Pub- 
lic Policy. Edited by Jonathan Michie 
and Angelo Reati. Northampton, MA, 
Edward Elger Publishing, Inc., 1998, 
363 pp. $100. 


Employment issues have been a topic 
for discussion among academics and 
policymakers in Europe for several de- 
cades. Unlike in the United States, which 
is experiencing a long economic boom, 
many countries in Europe, such as Ger- 
many and France, are dealing with high 
unemployment levels. The debate in- 
cludes the questions whether current poli- 
tics are still applicable or should there be 
alternatives. The editors, Jonathan 
Michie, a professor of management at the 
University of London, and Angelo Reati, 
a staff member of the European Commis- 
sion, put together a book based on a con- 
ference held in 1996 that examines other 
options to deal with the changing needs 
of the business community and how that 
affected employment. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
each focusing on a specific aspect of 
the issue of employment and technol- 
ogy. Part One examines how politics and 
the economy affect employment and un- 
employment. Part Two deals with tech- 
nology as a factor in the changing labor 
force. Part Three looks at the more prac- 
tical aspects of employment. And Part 
Four concludes the book with a discus- 
sion of the policy options for employ- 
ment issues. The chapters are written by 
academics from the United States and 
Europe. 

Part One discusses the role of gov- 
ernment in economic policymaking. For 
instance, what is the role of the govern- 
ment in fighting unemployment? Does a 
society find it more important to have 
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wealth distribution than a low unemploy- 
ment rate? What is the role of manufac- 
turing in an economy? The answers to 
these questions determine the level of 
government involvement in the economy. 
Authors in this section show that, even 
though governments claim they interfere 
little in the economy, the fact that there 
are institutions creating rules and regu- 
lations makes it a regulated market 
economy. The chapter on the different 
levels of wage bargaining illustrates this 
point. One of these three is centralized 
bargaining, which could include the 
government. The authors suggest that 
there is a need for additional theoretical 
models to account for these institutions. 

The second part of the book focuses 
on the role of technology in the 
economy and its effect on employment. 
One of the findings of the authors is 
that productivity has increased due to 
the use of technology, but there has not 
been an increase in employment. The 
writers attribute this to the fact that tech- 
nology has been used for process inno- 


vation and not for product innovations. 


This might hold true for Europe where 
there has been high unemployment in 
many countries, but the United States 
has experienced the lowest unemploy- 
ment levels in several decades. Two 
case studies on Germany and the United 
Kingdom in this section show that tech- 
nology can push an economy to a higher 
level in order to reduce long-term un- 
employment. 

The third part of the book deals with 
questions on what the role of regulations 
is in combating unemployment. Govern- 
ments have changed many of the wel- 
fare benefits available, which means that 
workers had to adapt to a new work en- 
vironment. Authors in this section pre- 
fer non-market solutions to reduce un- 
employment, instead of allowing the 
marketplace to be responsible for needed 
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job growth. One option suggested is en- 
couraging people to create their own 
jobs by establishing small businesses. 
From research conducted in two cities 
in England, it becomes clear that this 
option might create new jobs but also 
comes at a price of long hours and un- 
certainty. The question is whether many 
in Europe are willing to take the risks. 
Another issue that needs more attention 
is the role of government in making it 
easy for people to start a new business 
(over regulation). 

The last part of the book looks at 
policies that can be adopted to deal with 
unemployment. One of the foci is on 
employment as a human right. If that as- 
sumption is made, then how can a soci- 
ety guarantee employment for every 
one? Several authors in this section 
make suggestions for creating full em- 
ployment, such as giving everybody a 
base salary to ensure sustainability or 
reduce hours in a workweek to increase 
the number of workers employed. 

The book was the result of an aca- 
demic conference, which explains the 
academic tone of the contributions. The 
chapters are based on solid research, 
such as actual case studies, but some of 
the recommendations do not seem to 
have a good link with the actual circum- 
stances in various European labor mar- 
kets. This might be partly due to the 
time lapse between the conference and 
the final publishing date of the book. 
Still, the issue of technology will play an 
important role in creating employment 
and sustainable jobs in the future. The 
rapid changes in technology make 
policy making difficult, and this book, 


with its different suggestions, is one | 


source for the debate on technology and 
employment. 


—Jaap Donath 
The Beacon Council 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- | 


sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household’’) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 

overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
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sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 691— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the cp! in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-w. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
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force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 


cost of shelter services provided by owner- | 


occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
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sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
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employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
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layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs are 
classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 


. composite estimation procedures and minor 


revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
, ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 


in 1994, when unemployment was higher. In 
1998, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
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the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
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(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesscs collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
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an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
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(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of 
the incident as a requirement of his or her 
job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
, €vent or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


tet nn ne nee REE (EE EEESEENG GGGEGESESEIa aN ==) SaaS) (nana anaes ence EETESEEETEETE TITEL STTmETSSSgS SS 
1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 - 
n [| Mm IV l fi it IV i 
T =F 5) 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized ba 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate..........----ccessc-sssessssssssscaserscorseseseeacoed 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 
Employment-population ratio. 64.1 64.3 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 
WAOMPIOYMONTNAtC v-=. <n0re-cceeesnoy e-nupensvecteasvwieeseertiecsusese=t-s 45 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 42 41 41 4.0 
Marigenracrirecenenmee nce se cnemern oer resntsnrecontvpeainedss wvscrec= cameo 44 41 4.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 
AGODA GaN Seo, eccroeenssreeenr eestor creer ecan ss stheuncopsenmnce ee eese/eneeaes Tet 10.3 10.7 11.5 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 
DEGAS: ANGIOVON cccensveccscecerexsacercrewtcatenteaten sverivencreueeecveycresdste 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
WOmleniaeteesaste vive ee ginesiaseoaec, “vessel ouslexeuesnrecuarwennessascael 46 4.3 46 4.5 4.6 4.4 44 44 4.2 4.2 4] 
AGODA VOSIGs saiccesterarniceesvcacecesesevertaveneivncsavextovemanspoebeemsetorerecd 9.8 9.5 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 
25 years and over 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 33 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
TOA oe secrete cats cotta ase ce cee ec teene ere aeae nes an stpien cnsirccauseowbocevossusae 125,865 | 128,786 | 125,486 126,180 | 126,967) 127,800 | 128,430| 129,073 | 129,783 130,626 | 131,543 
PHIWARG SOE ON ace teste xusssyacceven tease aere¥cossscassnesctcestvnsdevcrscsersevcten 106,042 | 108,616 | 105,726 | 106,321) 107,016 | 107,741 | 108,319| 108,874 | 109,507 | 110,195) 110,717 
Goods-producing 25,414 25,482 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 
MARUIACEUTING cane saecscneraxccts soc seven stpcneustsskrewscarsteseceusrse4 18,805 18,543 18,871 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 
SOIVICE=PKOCUCIN G+ x canuecztbaces-ersconstasisextecscnaccasvckearasvaR-e 100,451 | 103,304 | 100,059 | 100,772 | 101,498} 102,312 | 102,976| 103,614} 104,259} 104,946] 105,840 
Average hours: 
Private sector.. 2 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5) 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 
Meanufacturiinge set. 22r oe cot csinccacensaesr cnn dunieciusnsscesedeveneeeawases 417 41.7 417 41.7 41 7 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 417 41.7 
OV OMUNI Osos caisson dea castescessctvatenustectedcrssecaavsaesdeenssuacseces 46 46 46 46 45 45 4.6| 46 47 46 47 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.4 8 12 6 4 1.0 11 9 1.3 1.0 
PrIVGLO INGUSHY: WOTK ONG soo casseysskensSanndzexeisiaivnnaiasoijonveduernaenngneeral 3.5 3.4 9 1.1 6 4 11 9 9 15 1.2 
pes 
KE roforoisrin co.910 (Salo lturrerizerrectearereebr epee eertercn correct iter reer 28 3.4 8 7 5 8 7| 9 1.0 16 12 
. . 3 
Service-producing ..........--.+-- 3.8 3.4 8 13 6 3 1.3} 9 8 14 12 
State and local government WOrkELS..........00ccceccesesseeeeneeseeeeeeee 3.0 3.4 3 15 & 5 4 1S 1.0 6 | 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): | 
MERON casera dane anton fuses caves isig ebsaeaceebuctetat ets oaatuaenavateatacs cue 3.0 2h 1.0 HA 5 4 BF 9 J 1.3 1.0 
INGUIN ces tee awsten rons Sens cveteoee eee ceeess cue eae ae ey Dato aennt 3.5 3.6 8 het 6 5 1.2 9 1.0 1.4 1.2 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


199; 
Selected measures 1998 1999 aoe + ase om 
| ll Ml IV | Il il IV I ll 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civile) Nomar im ssrecsnnc.cscscccecesssessevavennsteeetveootevascondsteercccotens 3.4 3.4 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 1.1 0.9 1.3 1.0 
Private nonfarm 3.5 3.4 9 tet 6 4 14 9 9 1.5 1.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civillaninonfanmiicc-ccnccc.ctawss<ccsceecetresceenccacten averse 3.7 3.5 Th 1:3 we 5 1.0 a le 8 11 1.0 
Erivate mOmtatimiveccsessc1c-c.ccerthscestecrsvereuntecrssecsotaccassicers 3.9 3.5 9 3 6 & 1.2 9 9 se 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 PATE 5 4 a v4 at 1.0 Be IEA ad 
Producer Price Index: 

FeInISh@d QOOdSiacceerassatsercscres sec conc secre cates ettercansxanceeone 0 2.9 5 -1 4 0 AZ 1.5 5 | 1.4 ee: 
Eimished CONSUME GOOS: scs.ccos057-s-ssccseeescanssocnaacetcseensacs 0 3.8 8 0 2 0 1.8 2.2 -—.2 1.8 1.5 
Capitaliequip Menta. tices. cseecscpauscnesccuvunes (sacncsesons acess 0 3 -5 -.4 9 -4 —4 —4 12. al 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.7 2 -5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 fi 1.9 1.5 

Crucejmiaterials tancrccc.ccstestvstenccsaenerst eo supuse-tstvecetveaasdectorees -16.7 15.3 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 3.5 9.1 7.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. “ Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
I Il ill IV ! ll | Il Il IV i il 
A 1 = i + 
Average hourly compensation: 
AIIDONSONS | OUSINGSS SOCOM cc crecnscncracerceceeccesecsacecccsevcecnsebacsapes venta iat 5.0 §.3 3.8 3.5 6.3 5.1 5.0 i 4.8 4.4 4.7 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.5 5.0 SHS) 4.2 3.9 §.3 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Sere B SEER AP ES son DE LRCCRA LC He ORCL RECO EERE EO 4 4.0 4.4 9 1.3 1.0 3.0 3.2 344 3.4 4.3 4.4 
PTIVEIS MONT ALI ec secevores ss ctecescuedaccsacosasetinsratvuscentasauenadcacstenreeeaun 4 i 9 9 1.5 1.2 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 4.6 4.6 
La earteceta cute ce cece cteaaessettcerercascarsastenncssccoscrectasatstesasssnasremescccartees 4 y¢ 9 7 1.3 1.0 3.0 PETE 2.5 2.7 3.6 3.9 
INGIALMON sree seceren cen csnecisessnectavesncscttscesaceeusineedinensteesaoesesacaroecsypad 5 1.2 9 1.0 1.5 12 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 4.7 4.6 
State and local GOVErNMENts............sssccesscsssserseeesseeesetsesesesenees 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 3.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
| 
Civillaninoniarigee eecee ees cre lee op hecratfeccteeeeere 5 1.0 11 8 1.1] 4.0 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 
PCRS THOSE ETN oes occ sacce cent rect ysracenncanntceteesnncerenvvseutissvnsuedsnia J 5 a2 9 9 1.2 1.0 3.3 3.6 3:2 3.5 4.2 41 
MIO es see rend cas ncaa aczancgrasesevaauszccosse= Vor -nacgovenartavasenmnsovapsnnd 4 8 aft 6 5 9 3.1 3.1 PRS 2.6 21 2.8 
NORGION soins cn enccsisintvesccsss 5 12 9 9 ies} TL 3.3 ag oe 3.6 4.4 4.3 
State and local governments. : 9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. { Mar. | Apr. May June July 
4 + + + 
TOTAL 4 


Civilian noninstitutional 


Employment status 


| 205,220 | 207,753 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 


ie 
population Fe 
Civilian labor force... .| 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,336 | 139,372 | 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 | 140,762 | 140,399 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EMpPlOVOd ss sas-svsversouecescens 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio® 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 64.2 

Unemployed mat Ge 10 5,880 5,937 5,842 5,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 5,650 

Unemployment rate.... 45 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 41 4.0 41 4.1 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 

Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,492] 68,666] 68,790] 68,786 | 68,832] 68,724| 67,872| 67,742 | 68,187 | 67,986 68,882 | 68,781 | 69,329 

Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Pree See eee: 90,790 | 91,555 | 91,561] 91,692] 91,793] 91,896 | 91,986] 92,052} 92,057) 92,092 | 92,145/ 92,303 92,408 92,546 | 92,642 
Civilian labor force... 69,715 | 70,194| 70,167] 70,240| 70,328} 70,339 | 70,388| 70,529} 70,917} 71,120| 70,822} 70,761 | 70,603) 70,714 70,702 
Participation rate......... 76.8 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 76.3 


Employed 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,703| 67,768| 67,943 | 67,898 | 68,037] 68,197| 68,585| 68,691 | 68,480| 68,481 | 68,230/ 68,430| 68,440 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio®.. 


73.9 74.0 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 741 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.9 73.9 


Agriculture 2,350 2,244 2,256 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 2,269 2,296 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,447 | 65,531 | 65,754 | 65,692 | 65,775| 65,970| 66,282 | 66,382| 66,249) 66,269 | 66,013 | 66,161 | 66,144 


Unemployed i 2,580 2,433 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 2,263 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 
Civilian labor force... ..| 59,702 | 60,840 | 60,852] 60,904) 60,860} 60,955] 61,052) 61,154} 61,576| 61,575| 61,671 | 61,920| 61,614] 61,596 | 61,508 
Participation rate......... 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 60.8 


EMQOVOO ccd ccosinavcrcnss 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,477| 58,648] 58,630} 58,800] 58,838 | 58,958} 59,280 | 59,398| 59,422| 59,757 | 59,248| 59,278| 59,222 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®... 58.0 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 59.3 58.7 58.7 58.6 
Agriculture. 768 803 798 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 792 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,679 | 57,868} 57,852 | 58,000) 58,070] 58,167| 58,454} 58,526| 58,528| 58,858) 58,383 58,444 / 58,430 
Unemployed 2,424 2,285 2,375 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 2,318 2,286 


Unemployment rate... 44 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 
Civilian noninstitutional ; 
population’ Meare espe aees nave 15,644 16,040 16,065 16,061 16,086 16,129 16,107 16,114 16,147 16,149 16,196 16,104 16,034 15,991 15,974 
Civilian labor force... 8,256 8,333 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 8,189 
Participation rate.. 52.8 52.0 51.8 Bike 516 Be) 52.1 52.3 §2.1 §2.4 Sh7 53.1 51.6 52.9 Sis 


Employed ra 7,051 7,172 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 7,087 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio®... 45.1 44.7 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 46.7 44.4 
Agriculture 261 234 224 217 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 218 211 
Nonagricultural 

industries... 6,790 6,938 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 6,876 

Unemployed om 1,205 1,162 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 981 1,101 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 


White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


.| 171,478 | 173,085 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 
115,415 | 116,509 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 | 117,258 
67.3 67.3 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 67.2 


EMployed.....scscescsesescseee 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 | 113,484 | 113,156 

Employment-pop- ' 
ulation ratio? 64,7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 64.9 
Unemployed....ccccccere 4,484 4,273 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 4,103 
Unemployment rate... 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,867 | 24,904] 24,946 | 24,985] 25,019] 25,051 | 25,047] 25,076] 25,105 25,135 | 25,161 | 25,191 | 25,221 
Civilian labor force... 15,982 | 16,365 | 16,366} 16,321 | 16,474] 16,489] 16,508] 16,513} 16,622] 16,785| 16,572) 16,636 16,596 | 16,557 | 16,456 
Participation rate......... 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 65 2 
EMDOYO Os cvsssercsisccssoveos 14,556 15,056 14,962 15,047 15,114 15,124 15,187 15,204 15,254 15,471 15,356 15,444 15,261 15,275 15 190 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 59.7 60.6 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 60.2 
Unemployed a 1,426 1,309 1,404 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1,302 1,266 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 8.0 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 | 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
Employment status g yk) — aoe 
1998 1999 July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
iz =r Si i Sai i aif 
Hispanic origin | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | 
population’ for (ieee Sa 21,070 | 21,650} 21,684} 21,752| 21,820] 21,881) 21,947] 22,008) 22,047) 22,108) 22,166| 22,231] 22,292] 22,355] 22,422 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,317 14,665 14,617 14,710 14,766 14,809 14,887 14,984 15,251 15,249 15,313 15,355 15,322 15,325 15,188 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 67.7 
EMployGd’-2...-o...ccsnveess 13,291 13,720 13,696 13,759 13,795 13,879 13,979 14,095 14,395 14,382 14,355 14,524 14,432 14,461 14,339 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.1 63.4 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 64.0 
Unemployed..............:0+ 1,026 945 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958]. 831 890 864 849 
Unemployment rate.... 2 6.1 5.6 5.7 5.8 5.6 


1 . . " 

The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
———————_——¥§<1C©51(Q( 


Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


T al ii 


Selected categories 


—-! 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 


Menieevnvapeemceneneee 70,693 71,446 | 71,437 | 71,436) 71,630} 71,623] 71,732] 71,927} 72,358] 72,473] 72,313] 72,307| 71,948| 72,217 | 72,063 
Womenkaciet Sh ateuteaes: 60,771 62,042 | 61,962} 62,094 | 62,020} 62,317/| 62,366; 62,493] 62,863] 62,889] 62,846] 63,399| 62,767] 62,962] 62,686 
Married men, spouse 
PRO SGI. cad atic skonnsc eee 42,923 | 43,254 | 43,350] 43,368} 43,367 | 43,206 | 43,273} 43,283 | 43,951 | 43,535 | 43,297) 43,272] 43,216] 43,357] 43,284 
Married women, spouse 
PFOSOMRG. Scone sentences tons 32,872 33,450 | 33,387} 33,504) 33,275] 33,521 33,635 | 33,762 | 34,166 | 33,882 | 33,780] 33,877] 33,786] 33,824] 33,618 
Women who maintain 
HAM INOS ectereemaecevesssssscseeceee 7,904 8,229 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 8,483 
Class of worker 
Agriculture. 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 2,059 2,079 
Self-employed workers........ 1,341 1,297 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 hs) 1,182 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 45 46 40 42 41 36 | 38 51 42 43 38 50 40 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 | 122,681 


Government............+ =| 18,383 18,903 19,032 19,114 19,080 18,817 18,902 18,959 19,013 19,394 19,598 19,280 19,169 18,777 18,497 
Private industries..... | 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 | 104,184 
Private households......... 962 933 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 807 
UME Sos cogs eecvesvaascavceevers 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 | 103,377 
Self-employed workers....... 8,962 8,790 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 8,609 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 77 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 ital 80 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
(OASOMSIiieageeere cree cane ay 3,665 3,357 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 SHll7, 3,071 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONS sc ccccecneescvevenend 2,095 1,968 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 1,846 
Could only find part-time 
WOR Rewarteatevesruenventann! 1,258 1,079 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 900 
Part time for noneconomic | 
VOASONS. ccsen cee ceen ty sncssned 18,530 18,758 | 18,983 | 19,230} 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889 19,031 18,770 | 18,474} 18.409} 18,308) 18,558 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic | 
NOASONS cosccarcecvecves see -o 3,501 3,189 3,142 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 ehiley? 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 2,967 2,940 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS..ccssctvesssscuasasee 1,997 1,861 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 1,756 
Could only find part-time | 
WOR areca iseae eae stasrecear 1,228 1,056 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 | 994 881 
Part time for noneconomic 


FOASONG ics cececseasecsees.3-04___ 17,904 18,197 | 18466 | 18652| 18273] 18249 | 18,083 | 18,061 18,347 | 18406 | 18184]! 17,943} 17,853} 17,743| 18041 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unempioyment rates] 


; Annual average 1999 2000 
pei aoa Es te 1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July 
= — — —— +— 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET.......:cccesecceeeseesenes 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 4] 4.0 41 41 3.9 44 4.0 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.6 13.9 13.2 13:5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.........:ccseseeeeesee 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 
Women, 20 years and OVEM.......:..-seceee4 41 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 
White sto tell fereceeececctasvcccvesnsercccenecsarenassers 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 35 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............+4 12.6 12.0 11.4 11.7 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 tiny 11.6 10.6 9.4 115 
Men, 16 to 19 yeals......cccccsseceseseees 144 12.6 WLP 12.3 12.7 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 12 12.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years ; 10.9 11.3 1441 11.0 11.9 ilaleré nite 10.9 9.4 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 10.3 
Men, 20 years and over...... 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2k 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........000+ 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 
BACK, tOtal ycrecnrnaccsnrtesceneeese 8.9 8.0 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 7.2 8.0 7.9 Pade 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. | 27.6 27.9 26.9 28.1 30.8 30.8 28.4 25.3 23.9 24.3 25.1 22.2 23.9 25.4 26.6 
Men, 16 to 19 yeals......ceccsssesereeee 30.1 30.9 30.7 | 29.6 30.3 | 35.3 31.0 27.5 | 24.0 22.3 21.3} 22.0 rea 32.0 25.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.......scceee04 25.3 25.1 23.4| 26.7| 31.4] 26.1 25.9| 23.0 23.8 26.6 28.9 22.4} 20.2 18.2 27.9 
Men, 20 years and OVEL......:::e0ceee 7.4 6.7 ke? 6.3 7.1 revs 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.1 6.4 6.6 #2 6.9 6.7 
Women, 20 years and over.........:00084 7.9 6.8 Yon 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 T2 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 6.4 
Hispanic origin, total...........:ceeeeee 7.2 6.4 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6] 57] 63 5.4 58| 56 5.6 
} 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.2 oon 2.4 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 
Married women, spouse present........ 2.9 27 2.8 PAY 2.6 25 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 
Women who maintain families............ Tee 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 6.5 6.1 5.6 
Full-time WOrke!s...........0sssccssssevesserened 4.3 41 41 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 
Part-time WOrKETS.........sscescseseseseeseeeseed 5.3 5.0 4.9 4.6 5.0 47 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 51| 46 a3 4.8 5.3 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary | 
workers. 46 4.3 4.4 4.2 43 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 
Mining | 3.2 7 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 46 41 2.6 4.0 2.5 2.8 4.2 3.5 54 
Construction... ; 7.5 7.0 6.9 7.6 6.9 6.7 Be 6.6 6.4 75| 69 5.2 5.8 5.9 5.9 
Manufacturing 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9] 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 
Durable goods 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 | 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.3 
Nondurable goods. 47 3.9 3.1 41 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 5.2 | 44 3.7 3.1 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities......... | 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.7 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade rh 5.5 5.2 5.2 4.8 5.2 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 49 §.1 5.2 5.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 2a 2.5 2.9 2.4 | 2.6 2.4 2.3 24 
Services 4.5 41 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 44 3.8 4.0 
Government workers. 2.3 7403 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.3 2.4 22 1.7 Ly 2.0 25 2.1 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 9.0 9.6 5.7 7.7 8.3 72 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 7.0 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... ; 7A 6.7 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 61 7.0 6.4 6.4 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
DOG OG sa zegere seis nan sane avinisoacczdydesdicstvads st 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.1 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.7 2.6 25 2.9 2.8 
College Graduates cazai<ssiacescsvtsens cdseosveed 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.7 LZ 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.6 1S 1.7 
Sp 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


a ee EEE LC SSS 
Weeks of Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Less than 5 WeeKS.......ccccsseseeeceees 2,622 2,568 | 2,640 | 2,599] 2,582) 2,545] 2,601] 2,620| 2,447|) 2,603] 2,824] 2,455] 2,531| 2,595] 2,470 
Sito 1A WEEKS: sect sees eccenecrat cesores 1,950 1,832 | 1,778 | 1,798] 1,805} 1,811} 1,760} 1,694] 1,754] 1,864] 1,719] 1,868] 1,953) 1,759] 1,812 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEF......eeseseseeseeseesess 1,637 1,480 | 1,511} 1,463] 1,412] 1,434] 1,401] 1,888] 1,372] 1,277] 1,295] 1,250] 1,337] 1,242] 1,331 
UBO26 WOKS crc cesccstcfecncosssnne! 763 755 779 747 708 719 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 593 654 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEL.......ecsecseseeseeees 875 725 732 716 704 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 677 
Mean duration, in weekS................. 14.5 13.4 13:5 13.2 13.0 13.2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 13.3 
Median duration, in weeks..............| 6.7 6.4 5.8 6.4 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.9 Se 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 
Ce a es ee eee Damen CO (Ee (SO (SEES 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
1 
JOb lOSErs .......... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,822 2,622 | 2,670) 2,629] 2,573| 2,518| 2,493| 2,401] 2,477] 2,616] 2,541] 2,306] 2,483] 2,450] 2,417 
On temporary layoff..... 866 848 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 856 
Not on temporary layoff... 1,957 1,774] 1,823] 1,736} 1,704] 1,716] 1,642] 1,606] 1,739] 1,778] 1,759} 1,602] 1,589} 1,491] 1,561 
Job leavers... eee 734 783 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 799 
FREOMW ANISH cnrcnecaeveseecscnessncseove-veareeel 2,132 2,005} 2,003} 1,942 1,967 1,958 1,935 | 2,036} 2,043 1,975 1,979 | 1,961 2,093 | 2,076 1,961 
Newentrants necccreceeesccecressceopencces 520 469 459 481 504 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 402 
Percent of unemployed 
NOB IOSSS ee ee ell 45.5 44.6 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 44.2 43.3 
On temporary layoff rs 13.9 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 15.3 di723 15.3 
Not on temporary layoff............++4 31.5 30.2 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 26.9 28.0 
RMODIGAVOIS settee erie treme etcreecs 11.8 13.3 13.0 13.6 iat aK) 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 12.4 14.3 
ReentrantS nace tesrseccouox-ccrssseereeess 34.3 34.1 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 65 35.1 
Newientrantsizcce-cccccscssveecoccsseccs ores 8.4 8.0 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 w5 7.4 8.5 6.2 Te 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Mob losers et eens 24 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 AZ, 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 1.7 diez 
SOD NBAVOIS csecccoccnsccvscescursceverecvacsects oD) 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 AS) 6 
Reentrants 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 15 1.5 1.4 
New entrants.. 4 3 mS} 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 2 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age 
1998 1999 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July 
a — + 
Total, 16 years and OVEL...........:2+ 45 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 41 4.0 4.1 4.1 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 
16 to 24 years......... 10.4 9.9 9:7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 9.2 
16 to 19 years... 14.6 13.9 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 
16 to 17 years... aie 17.2 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13.1 16.5 
NBO SIV CONS scceessseccecccnnitias 12.8 12.4 AE, 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 121 11.4 10.4 10.6 11.5 
2OiOI2Z4S VOUS ices cccecsscneececorvanters 7.9 7.5 7.6 7.3 Vier Lets 7.7 74 7.4 15 7.6 7p. 8.2 75 6.8 
25 Years ANA OVEL.......:ccecceseeeeeees 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 
ZO WOO VOONS ccrcarivesncdaanenrcise 3.5 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 
55 years and OVEL........cecee Vat 2.8 2.9 PATE 2.6 alk 2.6 er 2.8 3.0 ek, 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 
Men, 16 years and OVEf........:2000 4.4 41 44 44 4.0 441 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 
1G 'to'24 years sacra enero 11.41 10.3 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 9.6 
16 to 19 years........ Sr 16.2 14.7 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.1 14.0 
16 to 17 years..... 19.1 17.0 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 Sivan, 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.6 17.4 
18 to 19 years. 14.1 13.1 12.2 12.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 13.3 11.9 
20 to 24 years... 8.1 1a 8.1 7.6 ae 8.2 7.5 7.8 7.2 7.3 | 74 7.3 8.3 6.8 Ta 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 29 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 | 2.8 ae 4 2.8 2.8 2.8 
2OROISASVEAIS nee nteercerernnenes 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 a7 2.8 2.9 2.8 
55 years and OVE... eee 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 25 2.8 2.8 oF 2.6 22 2.4 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 | 41 4.3 4.0 4.3 44 4.3 
NGO} Z4 VOAES: erereelinessadennsenssens 9.8 9.5 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 9.5 8.5 8.9 
MOTOS) VOSNS. creescescncasseccssixtas 12.9 13.2 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 12.2 11.1 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 8.9 12.8 
16 10:17 YORS ono secccstcetecrees 15.1 15.5 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 15.5 
TSitOi19 VOAISirsrecccmeesee 11.5 11.6 11.2 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 7.8 11.0 
20 to 24 years... 7.8 7.2 wet 7.0 (2 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 | T2 Te 8.2 8.2 6.5 
25 years and over. sau 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.3 
25 to 54 years..... os 3.8 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3:3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 
55 years and over 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.4 21 25 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 2.7 2.0 2.3 2.4 2.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


s June | May June June | May June 
vl 1999 | 2000 | 200° Slate 1999 | 2000 | 2000? 
T TT 
NAD AINA. sector tacesestensorteneeansssaeenetnccesend 4.9 4.3 SiS AMISSOUTIE Sore Nrcsecstresstreetibeccesstere este 3.7 2.8 2.6 
Plaska i. 2k aie ss ccastarmaptvsrasvceteesen cosnetes Be 6.6 6.1 6.1|| Montana... 5.2 4.9 4.8 
PNIZON AY. ooo sek -epvescescvvenscons sesceescentewocease ns 4.5 3.8 3.8|| Nebraska... = 2.9 2.8 2.9 
AIKANSASsrevescevewscacdssristesnesaicetesncteinseeters 4.5 4.5 4.0|| Nevada........ et 4.7 3.4 3.5 
(Caliionnia tree crvsecceovectscestaxastedsesacasceseen 5.2 5.1 5.2|| New Hampshire.. 2.8 ZH 28 
COLO AO Rer ss cusuesspecenceeaneons saxestectscscesnenszure 2.9 2.2 253)] INGWRICTSCYsreccantis-cxpesrnereoacusssanereecoraessceahe 4.8 3.8 3.4 
CONNEC CUCU cecstscpcreeenrsectmissseneceacouneens 3.3 2.4 2:31) INOW) M@XICO..scscisecessscsecsessiecosssscovaversccessd 5.5 5.6 5.5 
Delaware sige cscsnsprcste cnpeicxocenstvessccncaterssannves 3.5 3.6 EO INGW? YOK. cr -nncterecvancnatkersoncpenscouproseetenresvonee | 5.3 4.6 4.5 
DIShictof Golmbidie-ncs..-ccessoeerentess-sseee es 6.1 5.4 MAN North Garolinascccscescesescctteocsaacesressseaeseee cod 3.1 3.3 3.4 
ela) fe Fe Veecer eet ie eee eS oper aon an a 3.8 3.8 3:8}] North’ Dakota scccess-couse-senccececensusscrncessencenas 3.3 2.4 2.6 
GEORGIAN esc iccstesracserets coh rees fese sareeree 41 3.6 3:6) |OWlOsecuscnsctecnsssetee te psane va caetaeteeasees 4.5 4.0 41 
HaWAl lt osecsweaseciesussreruasrasstanssercrspcie ee canes 5.6 43 4.0|| Oklahoma al 3.4 2.8 3.0 
[Ga Omeycasascensniivorsserseort. dceamtemencces eres 5.4 4.3 4.4)| OFEQGON........cccrceseeeeee ox 5.9 5.0 5.0 
INMNOIS 3. eee avcvenvacesterrocesassecesousyetensoaonvexssentes 4.4 4.3 424) (POTMSYIVANIAL fecpsesceuscceocescaseossponvacenspencssees | 4.4 4) 44 
MGa na icicescete cescescnvoseecarresnessouuewesccbssteee 3.1 3:2 S50 T PUNO USRAIIO co ore on csus xosseansrcnsh Grease eenaaen 43 4.0 3.9 
lOWalseocpprersecrsscsccteeetetas sites reer seercy i seereen 2.6 2.3 2 SOU Car Oli: ccrsuexssencuacsvoonccpnebaveensers 4.5 4.0 3.8 
WKAMSAS orrecesrecespraceceatescsaneoneeeset meee receeos 2.8 3.4 Bi) |) SOUTH Dak Ota ieee cosccsceasseencesticccencastenhenesseee 3.0 2.6 2.4 
KOnicky ie cconccsskccrscurisescepeasesteperrassstseneh 4.7 4.0 336'1|) TOMNOSSCC ieseencss-ssssreeyscnspeis esa emounsan sae neoe 41 3.6 3.6 
Louisiana. x 5.0 4.9 4.7|| Texas... es 4.7 4.4 4.4 
Maier srrreuceostiscressucvas cous aco specs racnee cet 4.5 35 BIA tal acscvart veimtctcccsatasaov en neve s tecereencevaveed 3.9 2.9 3.0 
IMarylanidgccccessscocusccncveapesietss anise arecaeees 3.6 3.4 SSH MENMONE es, oven ges-cncon-benwscseant cesten ements are 3.1 2.5) 2.6 
IMaSSACHUSCIS ii -ccsccsneresscuserestecnctereceenerscras 3.2 2.6 2, 6)| VIRGINIA Ncnoaseseaecrnasesesncnvsesessteverarevaecrccoevases 2.8 2.0 2.5 
IMIGHIQanistersscc.ccceclsemccsstordvsvovessessceseoeel 3.8 3S 3251 WaSHINGHON -sizecasecssessstecttesceercusuaree coxccens 5.0 4.7 4.7 
Minn @ Solaris fa csicestarstecerite cacgeremecesersorecan 3.0 3.1 Dah | NOSE WITGINA Sccecenntevenssscxeconapetcaseorarssreeskott 6.7 5.6 5.8 
NASSISSID PI ferscrencasacapesacoreccstessuecparde-scusere 5.1 5.8 GT WISCONSIN Scraeruesacecespterecstacvenssasacerer ere 3.0 3.3 3.7 
WIVOMUD GO atencardarsernncaccnnssesneeuneoseenneasyoese vet 5.0 3.8 3.8 
® = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
| June May June June May June 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000? State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
4 reese 
AAD A IN aree ts. cst eter eccsacacczs Precise 1,917.7 1,956.8 19465851! MISSOUNI. vtivcrespenetarsrsrsecevences<s cress 2,722.5 2,747.8 2,759.6 
Alaska.... 276.8 282.5 282.7 || Montana... 380.5 391.1 389.8 
Arizona.. 2,156.7 2,255.5 2,252.5 || Nebraska.. 891.7 897.0 894.5 
Arkansas... A Tales 1,168.5 1,173.0 || Nevada..... aes 980.1 1,022.2 1,024.5 
Calfornidiccc-cecncsctatetonescavencses 13,948.3 14,384.4 14,398.5 || New Hampshire............cccccceeeeeee 605.5 611.5 610.1 
COlOLADO ecsecscicncerecszusdessssuecsneemsve 2,132.0 2,204.7 2,199.9 || NEW Jersey......cscscecsserseeeeseeenee 3,864.2 3,934.9 3,931.4 
ONNOCUCULS ».onaxsuncestaccxssnspetaeas 1,670.7 1,694.5 1,696.4 || New MeXiCO.............:cccceeeccreeeeene 729.8 743.2 744.2 
DBIAWArO oiicce-scosvsrccescservenseseesess | 410.6 422.9 424.7 8,438.0 8,635.7 8,617.4 
District of Columbia...........:::00c0004 614.3 618.7 620.0 3,839.4 3,925.4 3,922.9 
(ito) fo Fe Va eate Peet Sorcerer eeere 6,856.1 7,151.1 7,164.3 323.6 324.6 324.5 
3,879.6 4,017.7 BiQ98 Dal ONO MF cccees.ntetveressterecrepeomeneeee eae 5,543.0 5,595.3 5,584.8 
533.8 543.6 SAS || OKANOMAL sccencevessuscccssssesrescs-ceons 1,462.3 1,491.8 1,487.8 
538.4 559.1 S612! | SOSOQON: searecseeestvescacescceeser<cacaey 1,567.2 1,594.4 1,589.4 
5,966.6 6,010.4 6,023.6 || Pennsylvania... cesseeereeeeeeed 5,588.6 5,621.9 5,609.4 
2,968.2 3,001.3 3,003.0 |} Rhode Island... 463.2 472.8 472.2 
NOWGlissscsscerevcsbesnepeonetesseoasacesnewces 1,469.2 1,492.7 1,483:6: |) South: Carounaiicsscccsvscccsecsnccssaeet 1,831.0 1,878.3 1,877.4 
KANSAS Peceterasssecescetwscreventavacserson 1,324.4 1,345.9 1,349.4 || South Dakota.. 372.1 377.1 376.5 
KENTUCKY ccprcrosectessecsncreescorecemnne nt 1,795.8 1,832.7 1,836.5 || Tennessee.. 2,670.6 2,719.8 2,721.8 
POUMSIAN Assccsccseectraeesereaespetecnaenal 1,889.9 1,915.9 1,904.3 || Texas.... | 9,139.5 9,403.3 9,401.5 
MET ehsinet css tereneaaaoeerpseeccrpaucrene 584.9 600.8 59655 i tanec sucmsamterseresetesaopaeneceneran 1,048.9 1,071.0 1,071.4 
Marylanders crsacserserecreneel)  2000:0 2,444.8 ZA SS: alleV CLMOM LG resceaxssurcsscerrsssssaeevare eves 289.8 296.4 294.9 
Ma@SSACRUSOUS. cote ccscccsserseransts B201.3 3,291.8 35290588] VAGINA: scacsssesscsedexnpstersesrtcen-naacceey 3,404.0 3,474.3 3,474.5 
Michiganiiecscsstrxtiassrecsctovadersncs|) Wl As00 10 4,578.7 4,584.2 || Washington..............+. Dierepessnsavace 2,637.2 2,695.2 2,690.4 
MIRAGSOlate-ssseeesncrteresserssvadacerectoos 2,604.4 2,649.6 2,648.2 || West Virginia.........cccccsesccssereserseed 725.4 746.6 731.9 
MiSSISSIPPI.........0-:0:-sscsseeceseeseneoee 1,156.7 1,158.1 1545618511) WISCONSIN cccstonsnisnnsnsynosenncsmen «seers 2,779.7 2,813.6 2,825.3 
Wyoming 232.4 234.9 233.0 


owe ll ell ee eee ee ee 
? = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry + = = 
1998 | 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. [ Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June? | July? 
TOTA te ccitarcsescereseetccosnees 125,865 | 128,786 | 128,898 | 129,057 | 129,265 | 129,523 | 129,788 | 130,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,620 | 131,512 


106,042 | 108,616 | 108,735 | 108,846 | 109,042 | 109,275 | 109'517 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,820 110,958 
25,414 | 25,482 | 25,488) 25,430) 25,460} 25,483 25,527 | 25,561 | 25,677| 25,624 | 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,684 25,699 | 25,752 


PRIVATE SECTOR.... 
GOODS-PRODUCING 


Mining seeseeed 590 535 528 526 527 529 527 530 530 533 536 539 539 539 540 
Metal mining..........++++ : 49 45 45 44 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 44 
Oil and gas extraction. 339 293 286 286 287 289 288 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 307 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except FUCIS........:..0cceeseeerened 110 ihe 112 112 112 112 112 111 441 119 111 111 110 110 110 
Construction 6,020 6,404 6,408 6,401 6,439 6,470 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,674 
General building contractors....., 1,377 1,450 1,451 1,447 1,458 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,496 1,492 
Heavy construction, except 
DUBIN sixes aenrccmsosteseninnececons 840 869 867 865 866 872 876 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 882 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,090 4,089 4,115 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262} 4,242 4,313 | 4298} 4,281 4,295 4,300 


18,805} 18,543] 18,552 | 18,503) 18,494 | 18,484 | 18,484] 18,479 18,495 | 18,473 | 18,476| 18,492/ 18,479| 18,492} 18,538 
12,952 | 12,739) 12,753} 12,706} 12,700} 12,702) 12,702} 12,701 12,713 | 12,697/| 12,683 | 12,689 | 12,682 | 12,681 12,730 


11,205} 11,103} 11,125] 11,097] 11,090} 11,083} 11,085} 11,087 11,099 | 11,088} 11,094 | 11,104) 11,106 | 11,117 11,154 


Manufacturing 
Production workers.. 


Durable goods. 


Production workers.........-.--, 7,666 7,590 7,620 7,590 7,580 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,590 7,625 
Lumber and wood products... 814 828 829 829 830 831 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 826 821 
Furniture and fixtures.............-4 533 548 554 551 551 553 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 
Stone, clay, and glass 

VOCUS: seems srertoc ono 562 563 563 563 563 562 564 565 568 567 | 568 567 566 568 571 
Primary metal industries.......... 715 700 701 699 697 697 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 | 698 698 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 1,517. 1,517 1,515 1,518 1,519 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,541 
Industrial machinery and | 

equipment... 2,206 2,141 2,142 2,135 2,133 2,130 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 

Computer and office 

equipment............0:eceee 382 370 371 370 370 369 370 370 369 368 | 366 364 360 361 360 
Electronic and other electrical 

EQUIPMEN.......--2-ceeeeesesereeeees 1,707 1,670 1,675 1,669 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,717 

Electronic components and 

MECOSSONOS ccnctencarccssesanssnced 660 636 635 637 636 638 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 


Transportation equipmen 1,893 1,884 1,890 1,887 1,880 1,873 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,863 1,859 
Motor vehicles and } 


GQUIPMON iar sracsscrexencanenureno 995 1,019 1,029 1,026 1,025 1,022 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,028 
Aircraft and parts................+. 525 495 493 488 483 478 473 470 469 453 467 461 | 463 460 459 
Instruments and related } 
POOUCIS se cpaavievaciaiesdaacurnns 873 856 859 854 852 849 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 843 850 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | 
industries rc 395 395 395 395 396 397 398 399 399 398 397 397 394 394 396 


Nondurable goods... 7,600 7,440 7,427 7,406 7,404 7,401 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,375 7,384 
Production worketrs...........+. 5,287 5,149 5,133 5,116 5,120 §,121 §,123 5,122 5,121 5,105 §,103 5,105 5,098 5,091 5,105 
Food and kindred products 1,683 1,677 1,674 1,667 1,673 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,680 1,681 
Tobacco Products 4 39 38 36 38 38 38 38 38 37 | 35 37 37 37 37 
Textile mill products. 598 560 557 556 552 550 552 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 543 
Apparel and other textile 
NORMAND «ssaecsa sho ssssvnnsdsnenesvaned 766 692 688 681 678 674 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 653 653 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 668 667 666 665 665 665 664 663 662 | 662 661 662 661 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,552 1552 1,551 1,551 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,560 
Chemicals and allied products, 1,043 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,031 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,027 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 134 132 133 133 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCtS........:cccseees 1,005 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,005 1,008 1,009 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 76 77 77 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 76 7§ 76 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.......::000008 100,451 | 103,304 | 103,410 | 103,627 | 103,805 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,921 | 105,760 
Transportation and public 
CUETO suds ocedtodee chase avasascenshae 6,611 6,826 6,834 6,848 6,866 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,005 
Transportation 4,273 4,409 4,420 4,426 4,436 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,509 4,534 
Railroad transportation... 231 230 229 227 226 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 21 7 21 8 
Local and interurban 
Passenger traNSlt........ccccee 469 485 486 488 488 489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 495 503 
Trucking and warehousing... 1,744 1,805 1,808 1,810 1,816 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,832 1,842 
Water transportation... 181 187 188 188 189 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 ‘202 ‘202 
Transportation by air. 1,181 1,227 1,230 1,234 1,238 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 , 13 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 466 466 466 464 465 466 464 465 
Communications and public ae “ sie 3 sii 
toed iwi tensnunes reat» sterasnttransl 2,338 2,416 2,414 2,422 2,430 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,476 2,471 
OMMUNICATIONS.......... cece 1,477 1,552 1,551 1,558 1,565 1,572 1,581 1,588 1,591 1 
meas, mataieciay ’ ; 598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,615 
services.. a 861 865 863 864 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 855 857 856 
Wholesale trade.. 6,800 6,924 6,927 6,946 6,962 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,050 7,060 
Retail trade........cccsscsssenseseeeseees 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,833 | 22,841) 22,844] 22,863| 22,893] 22,936] 2 
, ’ ’ ' A F ’ 5 2,973 | 22, 
Building materials and garden 2,987 | 23,027 | 23,197 | 23,064} 23,112] 23,161 
GUO PUSS isinanyceavansreuncaesarvevreriny 948 989 989 992 994 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 1 
1 A i ' ,020 1,034 1,032 1, 
General merchandise stores.....) 2,730 2,771 2,774 2,768 2,757 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2 a ae ii 
Department stores..........cc0 2,415 2,431 2,433 2,426 2,414 2,408 2,406 2,416 2,419 2,417 2,409 2.443 2.388 2.388 2.365 
See footnotes at end of table. -. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
KES ———————— 


industy Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June? | July? 

FOOG:StOLGS: acrcnscevececdicddsiusarced 3,484 | 3,495 3,495 3,498 3,495 3,496 3,498 3,501 3,501 3,503 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,516 3,518 
Automotive dealers and 

Service stations... 2,332 2,369 2,368 2,369 2,372 2,377 2,380 2,386 2,399 2,394 2,407 2,410 2,408 2,411 2,416 

New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,081 1,084 1,087 1,089 1,092 1,094 1,097 1,100 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 1,111 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,184 1,181 1,183 1,186 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,193 1,196 
Furniture and home furnishings 

stores. ete 1,025 1,082 1,086 1,090 1,092 1,093 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 Unt} 1,113 1,113 1,119 1,121 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,768 7,940 7,958 7,958 7,956 7,950 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,067 8,120 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................008 2,868 2,969 2,979 2,985 2,995 3,005 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,046 3,055 


7,389 7,569 7,583 7,590 7,589 7,599 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,589 7,596 
3,588 3,691 3,700 3,704 3,702 3,704 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,711 
Depository institutions... 2,046 2,061 2,060 2,063 2,063 2,063 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,040 
Commercial banks sav 1,472 1,476 1,475 1,476 1,476 1,475 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,453 
Savings institutions................ 256 252 251 251 250 250 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 


Nondepository institutions....... 658 710 718 716 711 706 704 704 699 699 692 686 684 681 681 
Security and commodity 
EMOKONS 5-25-36 oe cashecmnnni 647 688 691 695 697 703 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 742 749 
238 231 231 230 231 232 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 241 
Insurance.... 4 2,335 2,371 2,374 2,375 2,376 2,378 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,359 
Insurance Carriers... 1,591 1,611 1,611 1,611 1,610 1,612 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,591 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service.... 744 761 763 764 766 766 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 768 
Real estate 1,465 1,507 1,509 1,514 1,511 1,517 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,525 1,526 


37,533 | 39,027 | 39,070} 39,191 | 39,321 | 39,482 | 39,606] 39,707 | 39,844| 39,914 | 40,090} 40,195 | 40,220] 40,385 | 40,384 


Agricultural services. 708 766 765 764 770 774 782 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,789 1,848 1,851 1,857 1,863 1,863 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,924 1,930 
Personal Services... 1,201 1,233 1,233 1,237 1,243 1,247 1,252 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,270 1,269 
Business services. 8,618 9,267 9,303 9,339 9,404 9,465 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,778 9,780 
Services to buildings.. amy 950 985 988 992 994 997 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 996 1,000 
Personnel supply services....... 3,278 3,601 3,618 3,626 3,678 3,712 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,876 3,862 
Help supply services.............. 2,956 3,228 3,244 3,251 3,298 3,327 3,343 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,448 3,441 
Computer and data 
processing services............... 1,615 1,831 1,846 1,857 1,866 1,874 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,934 1,949 
Auto repair services 
BING PANNA, 55 ccactsrnxsreeauseent 1,145 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,186 1,191 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,190 1,192 
Miscellaneous repair services... 376 377 375 376 377 379 379 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 383 
Motion pictures... 576 610 617 618 619 624 625 624 626 623 630 634 632 637 644 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIWICGS oo hearer cso seria 1,594 1,660 1,650 1,664 1,672 1,691 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,785 1,794 
Health S@rviCeS........ccsecceseseeeee 9,853 9,989 9,994} 10,008} 10,015] 10,027} 10,041} 10,053] 10,066} 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,119} 10,142 
Offices and clinics of medical 
doctors.... 1,806 1,877 1,880 1,885 1,888 1,893 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 
Nursing and personal care 
HAI OS fe eee retncsonsersert enc oex 1,772 1,785 1,784 1,786 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,788 1,788 
FIOSP INS etc cacoeonct ttccactaaneseeres 3,930 3,982 3,983 3,987 3,989 3,992 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,009 4,017 
Home health care services...... 666 636 635 636 635 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 
Legal services. 971 997 996 999 1,000 1,003 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,010 1,014 
Educational services Ap eile} 2,276 2,285 2,292 2,294 2,299 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,356 2,347 
Social services............ | 2,646 2,800 2,790 2,808 2,823 2,845 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,943 2,913 
Child day care services. 621 695 697 701 701 708 721 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 763 
Residential care Ech 744 775 776 780 785 790 795 800 803 807 810 812 816 819 825 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............0++ 94 98 98 98 98 99 99 99 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 
Membership organizations........ 2,372 2,425 2,419 2,426 2,430 2,431 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,440 2,428 
Engineering and management 
GONVICES soar coer ccecats sxescaoens 3,139 3,254 3,265 3,276 3,283 3,300 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,412 3,405 
Engineering and architectural 
services 908 953 956 957 956 964 969 974 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,009 
Management and public 
relations... 1,000 1,036 1,037 1,045 1,044 1,054 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,108 1,103 


Government... = 19,823 20,170 20,163 20,211 20,223 | 20,248) 20,271 20,308 | 20,351 20,394 20,547 20,667 21,012 20,800 | 20,554 

FOGOVAL s caisonececrestetvwesnsfevcsesnsucoes 2,686 2,669 2,656 2,655 2,655 2,647 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,091 2,806 
Federal, except Postal 

Service... 1,819 1,796 1,782 1,783 1,785 1,779 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,229 1,943 


4,612 4,695 4,691 4,698 4,714 4,722 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,702 4,726 


Education 1,922 1,968 1,967 1,972 1,978 1,979 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,953 1,978 
Other State government 2,690 2,727 2,724 2,726 2,736 2,743 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,748 

Local........ | 12,525] 12,806] 12,816] 12,858] 12,854) 12,879] 12,902] 12,935) 12,963) 12,966 | 12,998 | 13,038] 13,037) 13,007 | 13,022 
Educatio 7,085 late 7,273 7,305 7,299 7,308 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,372 7,372 
Other local government. 5,440 5,534 5,553 5,555 5,579 5,592 5,607 5,611 5,635 


’ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Indust 5 
a 1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June”! July? 
— =f 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........000ccsccesceseoere 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING........-se+ceseeeeeserseees 41.0 41.0} 411] 41.4] 41.2] 414] 41.3] 41.0] 41.1] 41.3] 41.2] 41.5] 40.9) 40.8) 41.1 
MINING. 2.22.00, cesensnsvese sescerscssossencoressesnenees 43.9 43.8 44.5 44.1 44.3 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.7 44.7 44.7 45.3 441 44.5 45.0 
MANUFACTURING. 41.7 417| 418] 418] 418) 41.8) 41.7] 41.7] 41.7! 41.8) 41.7) 422) 41.4] 41.6) 41.7 
Overtime NOUS srsserccecosssrrccccesasasssssst 4.6 46| 46| 46| 47| 47| 47! 47) 46!) 47) 46) 49] 45)] 46) 46 
Durable QOods............00sceseesersneearenssees 42.3 42.2 42.4 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.8 42.0 42.2 42.3 
Overtime NOUIS........cceeceeeeees 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 5.1 4.7 4.8 4.7 
Lumber and wood products 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7 40.8 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures.........:c.sccceceeeees 40.5 40.3 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.6 40.3 39.9 39.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.5| 485] 43.5] 43.5] 435] 43.8] 43.5| 436| 435| 434) 436| 430] 428| 436 
Primary metal industries............+.0++4 44,2 44.2 44.4 44.4 44.5 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.9 43.8 43.9 44.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PFOGUCTS ae cescrsuacensesrensseaqnosnavunessaeierra) 44.6 44.8 45.0 45.0 45.0 45.2 45.3 45.4 45.3 45.4 45.2 45.0 44.7 44.8 44.8 
Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.0 42.3 42.4 42.4 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3) 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.5 
Electronic and other electrical 
GCHADITION crecennsestcsarccspmevecu=cacenseawneuiny 41.4 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2) 41.3 41.4 41.8 
Transportation equipment...... 43.4 43.8 44.2 43.9 44.0 43.8 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 43.5 45.0 45.5 45.1 45.4 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.5 
Instruments and related products......... 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.1 41.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............., 39.9 39.8} 399) 40.0] 399} 398| 39.7| 397] 395] 395] 394] 398, 393) 39.5 39.6 
| 
Nondurable Qood..............scssessecseseernees 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.9 41.0 40.9 41.3 40.6 40.7 40.7 
Overtime houls...........-+. 4.3 44 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 46 4.3 4.3 4.3 
Food and kindred products. 41.7 41.8 41.9 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.9 41.2 41.5 41.3 
Textile mill products..........:0060 “oe 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.1 41.7 41.6 41.9 41.1 41.1 41.2 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.3 37.5 37.5 37.4 37.4 37.5 37.4 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.8 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.2 
Paper and allied products.............:1:+++4 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.6 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.3 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.6 42.8 
Printing and publishing.............:.::cee 38.3 38.2| 38.3] 383] 383] 383] 38.3] 383] 383] 383] 38.2 38.5 | 38.0 38.1 38.2 
Chemicals and allied products... 43.2 43.0 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.0 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.7 42.6 42.9 42.7 42.8 43.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlASHCS DIODUCIS 5c. cnsvccrssnecsenscscrrsesses 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5) 4241 41.3 41.4 41.2 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 37.9 37.9 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.4 37.8 38.1 38.0 | 38.9 38.2 37.9 37.3 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............2200ceeeseeed 32.9 32.8); 32.9; 328] 328) 329] 328] 329] 32.9 32.8 | 32.8 | 32.8] 32.7 32.9 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND | 
PUSBUNG UTIEITUES:: cascssnaseeavesessateepncs 39.5 38.7| 38.8) 38.8] 386) 384] 383] 384] 9884] 383 38.3 | 38.7 38.4 38.4 38.8 
WHOLESALE TRADE........00.ccccceceeseeeeeed 38.3 38.3 | 38.4] 383] 384) 386] 384] 385) 38.6 38.5} 38.6) 38.6 38.6 38.6 | 38.6 
FRE CAI READ bccrrccabascudcevscascstacvenedcatrares 29.0 29.0 29.1 29.0 28.8 29.0 29.0 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 28.8 29.0 28.8 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry - 
1998 | 1999 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
= Ts 7 =—=t 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.23 | $13.27 | $13.30 | $13.35 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.71 
Goods-producing:.....:--...cc-css-seere-se5 14.34 14.84 | 1485 | 1489] 14.91 14.96 | 14.99} 15.03 15.05| 15.13 | ~15:20 | 15.25 | 15.30) 15.28 15.33 
WMI Qesiice sere cancssecnancasisnesveanssereascal 16.91 17.09 17.07 17.26 17.16 17.14 17.09 17.00 17.04 17.09 17.14 ee 17.26 17.24 17.27 
GOMSTUCHON sittevacesnsoacsuceseaneseceseeieess 16.61 17.18 17.18 17.20 17.21 17.26 17.33 17.37 17.44 17.50 17.60 17.67 17.78 17.75 17.78 
Mamufactuling,.-c...:--s-ccssrsecsutsnceunceneese 13.49 13.91 13.93 13.98 14.01 14.04 14.06 14.07 14.10 14.15 14.21 14.23 14.28 14.26 14.34 
Excluding overtime..........cccccceseeseeees LS SAS) 13.18 | 13.19] 13.24] 13.27 | 13.29) 13.31 13.33 13.36 | 13.41 13.45 | 13.47| 13.49} 13.52 13.59 
Service-producing.............ccecceceeceeenes 1227; 12.73 | 12.71 12.76 | 12.78) 12.83 | 12.86) 12.89) 12.93} 12.97] 13.01 13.05 | 13.11 13.15 13.20 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 15.31 15.69 | 15.67 | 15.72] 15.73] 15.79] 15.79] 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00 |- 16.04] 16.12] 16.20] 16.29 
Wholesale trade re 14.07 14.58 14.56 14.61 14.65 14.70 14.75 14.76 14.83 14.90 14.89 14.90 15.03 15.04 15.11 
Retail trade: -si2irctiecscaca.tectstaseevsessetee 8.74 9.08 9.07 9.10 9.13 9.16 9.18 9.21 9.25 9.26 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.07 14.62 |} 1462] 1468) 1465] 14.71 14.73 | 14.76| 14.78} 1486] 14.87] 14.95] 14.98] 15.02} 15.06 
SOVVICES nt. cecrroesiss oatecesescenesseere ones 12.84 13.36 | 13.35} 13.39] 13.42] 13.46] 13.51 13.53 13.57 | 13.61 13.66 | 13.69] 13.74] 13.79 13.84 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
LN AES) rep corscnccacctcsctecenarccecceerertncssncacecaens 7.75 7.86 7.88 7.88 7.87 7.86 7.87 7.87 7.87 7.88 7.87 7.84 7.87 7.88 7.86 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry Pp 
1998 | 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June’ | July? 
| { 
PRIVATE SECTOR........-ccsscccsceeseeeeees $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.16 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.69 
MINING irecececerctstess cree ccevenescctoreccnrssnnees( 10.911 17.09 | 17.17] 17.05 | 17.13] 17.05 | 17.01] 17.19] 17.30 | 17.20] 17.28) 17.29] 17.19) 17.08; 17.22 
GONSTIRUCTION( :<c-concocatecercncesenseease-> 16.61 17.18| 17.27| 17.31 | 17.46| 17.54] 17.42] 17.47| 17.39) 17.42| 17.54} 17.66] 17.71) 17.74] 17.99 
MANUFACTURING..........02000eseereeseeeee 13.49 13.91] 13.91] 13.95] 14.11] 14.03] 14.08] 14.20] 14.19| 14.19] 14.22] 14.28] 14.27) 14.33 | 14.35 
Durable QOOdS...........-ssseescsssesreneerees 13.98 14.40| 14.38| 14.47| 14.62] 14.55] 14.58] 14.73] 14.72| 14.73 | 14.76] 14.82] 14.80) 14.88] 14.85 
Lumber and wood products..........-+: 11.10 11.47] 11.53] 11.54] 11.56] 11.60] 11.60] 11.64] 11.67] 11.63} 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82] 11.89 
Furniture and fixtures.........csecsserserssees 10.90 44.23 | 14.25] 11.28 | 14:33) 14:33] 11.36) 11.47) 11-47) 11:51) 91:59) 11-64) 169s eeti7esieaidero 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13,59 13.87 | 13.97] 13.94] 14.10] 14.00) 14.04] 13.97| 13.94] 13.96] 14.03] 14.23] 14.28| 14.34] 14.38 
Primary metal industries.............--0-+++4 15.48 15.83 | 16.02] 15.98| 16.18] 16.01| 16.12] 16.17] 16.20| 16.28} 16.34] 16.51) 16.40) 16.51 | 16.69 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIODUCES  ceereertancecesescrastrsscecsesevoetes 18.42 18.81| 19.06| 18.93] 1899] 18.90] 19.11] 19.09) 19.16] 19.32} 19.49] 19.72) 19.46) 19.60| 19.84 
Fabricated metal products.........-...-+++- 13.07 13.48 | 13.47] 13.52] 13.64] 13.52] 13.59] 13.72] 13.71] 13.67] 13.69] 13.75] 13.75) 13.83] 13.80 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.02} 15.08) 15.14] 15.24] 15.18| 15.22] 15.36] 15.39| 15.40] 15.43| 15.42] 15.45) 15.50] 15.61 
Electronic and other electrical 


SQUID MEN Cie crscrsnrccsnsesnanaccesssccnastese 13.10 13.46 | 13.49] 13.52 | 13.64] 13.60] 13.61 13.73 | 13.77) 13.72 | 13.70} 13.70) 13.65 | 13.70) 7379. 
Transportation equipment................-+- 17.51 18.04 | 17.88] 18.17} 1850} 18.41 18.39 | 18.72] 18.57| 18.58) 18.70] 18.82] 18.79) 18.99} 18.62 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41 18.16 | 1853} 18.96] 1885] 1880] 19.22} 1899] 19.03} 19.17] 19.36} 19.35] 19.61 19.04 
Instruments and related products......., 13.81 14.17) 14.25] 14.28) 14.29) 1436| 14.34| 14.41 14.38 | 14.41 14.40 | 14.40) 1444| 1442] 14.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 10.88 11.30 | 11:29) 11.31 11.43 | 11.45) 11.41 11.54} 11.52 )° 11.53 | 11.55] 11.58] 11.59) 11.59] 11:68 


12.76 13.16 | 13.21] 13.17 | 13.33 | 13.25] 13.31 | 13.39] 13.37] 13.36} 13.37] 13.45] 13.43] 13.47] 13.59 
Food and kindred products... 11.80 12.09 | 12.15] 12.07] 12.18; 12.09] 12.19] 1228| 12.23) 12.23} 12.27] 12.36] 12.36] 12.39] 12.46 
Tobacco products... -| 18.56 19.07 | 21.09; 20.86| 18.90} 17.82| 18.02] 18.03] 17.21 17.48 | 19.10} 19.71 | 20.40} 20.87] 21.07 
Textile mill products...............-. : 10.39 10.71 | 10.71 | 10.72 | 10.78} 10.73] 10.80) 10.84] 10.84] 10.85} 10.86/ 10.94; 10.91 10.90 | 10.93 


Nondurable goods............ 


Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.01 
Paper and allied products...............05 15.50 15.94] 16.02; 15.95 | 1624] 16.09} 16.08; 1612| 16.02| 15.99; 16.00} 16.15} 16.12; 16.19] 16.35 
Printing and publishing.............:ceee 13.46 13.84 | 13.81 13.83 | 13.98; 13.98 | 14.02 | 1412] 14.10] 14.13] 14.18] 14.20] 1415] 1414] 14.27 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.09 17.38 | 17.39 | 17.41 L767 | UFGT 17.64 |} 17.67} 17.70} 17.67 | 17.63) 17.77| 17.80] 17.88] 18.04 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21.39 | 21.28 | 21.21} 21.55 | 24.62) 21.76) 21:76] 2662) 2203] 22:24) Siz7) 2t.34) Sie) ee 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS PIOGDUCIS  vcoreve<ccverssrrsecnecsenr 11.89 12.36 | 12.41 12.387 | 1251 12.42 | 12.46) 12.57} 12.61 12.57 12.58 | 12.67] 12.65] 12.72] 12.87 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.69 9.86 | 9.95 9.91 9.93 | 10.01 10.08 9.96 | 10.01 10.13 | 10.05} 10.05] 10.03 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ..0:0sccrcsssssessssssavenss 15.31 15.69 | 15.69] 1569] 15.80} 15.78) 15.90] 15.96| 15.98| 16.05] 16.02} 16.15! 16.13] 16.17] 16.20 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............:cccesceeeseeed 14.07 14.58 | 14.57| 14.65| 14.68] 14.74] 17.76| 1485] 1499| 14.91| 14.83] 15.14] 14.99] 15.04 15.27 
RETAIL TRADES fascrenssecsssassstanvsvsntuseess 8.74 9.08 9.03 9.05 9.19 9.21 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.37 9.38 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE: <:.cccosscocisenssnscoes 14.07 14.62 | 14.54] 14.62] 14.64] 1469] 14.74] 14.76] 14.99] 1493] 14.97] 15.12] 15.02] 14.941 15.07 
EEA V Ie O coasren pani vaneracnl apy nonnvanatarkastnmenisa 12.84 13.36 | 13.18) 13.23] 13.45] 13.51 13.57 | 13.65] 13.78] 13.77] 13.77] 13.83] 13.76] 13.69] 13.74 
é 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry gel 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June’ | July? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. $442.19 | $456.78 | $456.65 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.78 
Seasonally adjusted orc = = 457.82 458.85 460.58 461.61 462.65 463.68 465.41 468.48 468.51 471.94 469.90 472.65 473.34 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 268.32 | 271.25) 271.01 | 274.15 | 269.96} 272.45] 271.91| 273.31] 273.51] 270.50] 26835] 273.32) 269.65| 270.06| 273.49 
MINING © ccccccccccacvacocosccanagnacatenee 742.35 | 748.54 | 767.50] 758.73] 758.86] 758.73| 758.65| 763.24| 766.39| 758.52| 758.59| 776.32] 763.24| 766.89] 774.90 
CONSTRUCTION..........cceccsseseee 646.13 | 671.74 | 689.07 | 692.40) 673.96 | 701.60) 688.09 | 677.84] 664.04| 674.15] 680.55| 692.27| 701.32] 702.50] 726.80 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars.............:06 562.53 | 580.05} 573.09} 583.11 | 588.39] 589.26 | 594.18] 603.50] 590.30] 588.89] 590.13] 595.48| 590.78| 597.56} 588.35 
Constant (1982) dollars 341.34 | 344.45] 340.11 345.04 | 346.11 346.01 | 348.70) 354.17] 345.61 | 342.98] 340.72] 343.61 | 340.51 | 34268] 338.07 
Durable goods.... «| 591.35 | 607.68 | 598.21 612.08 | 615.50} 618.38 | 622.57/| 634.86 | 621.18] 620.13] 622.87] 628.37| 623.08| 629.42| 616.28 
Lumber and wood products......| 456.21 | 472.56 | 475.04| 482.37) 472.80} 480.24| 480.24| 480.73| 474.97] 469.85| 470.61] 482.10] 480.17] 485.80] 483.92 
Furniture and fixtures................ 441.45 452.57 452.25 459.10 456.60 458.87 458.94 471.42 459.95 458.10 462.44 464.44 465.26 467.63 462.17 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products 591.17 | 603.35 | 611.89] 614.75} 620.40} 616.00| 620.57] 604.90} 591.06] 591.90] 596.28] 614.74] 621.18] 622.36] 628.41 
Primary metal industries.... 684.22 | 699.69 | 698.47 | 704.72] 716.77] 709.24] 720.56| 732.50] 722.52) 722.83| 723.86 | 734.70) 721.60] 728.09| 724.35 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOGUCtS....<....0..s.ecenenee0) 821.53 | 842.69) 850.08 | 849.96 | 852.65] 848.61 | 865.68| 878.14) 867.95] 875.20] 875.10} 891.34] 873.75| 878.08| 882.88 
Fabricated metal products........| 552.86 | 568.86 | 560.35 | 571.90} 571.52] 574.60} 580.29} 594.08] 579.93] 576.87] 577.72] 583.00] 581.63] 587.78| 572.70 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPIMG MM ccexecscpenncrsnncenecens soe2 619.32 | 633.84 | 628.84 | 637.39] 635.51] 640.60} 646.85) 663.55) 654.08] 652.96 | 654.23 | 655.35] 653.54 658.75| 652.50 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUUPIMONU Se seccsereeccsarebnoseacncee $42.34 557.24 550.39 562.43 563.33 568.48 572.98 §82.15 572.83 569.38 571.29 569.92 561.02 568.55 565.39 
Transportation equipment......... 759.93 | 790.15) 754.54} 794.03} 812.15} 810.04} 811.00} 838.66] 811.51] 815.66] 819.06] 829.96] 817.37] 835.56 | 778.32 
Motor vehicles and 
SOUIDINOIN ai cascses cencternes- 776.04 | 828.45 | 777.25 | 828.29} 860.78| 852.02| 849.76/| 887.96| 850.75] 856.35| 860.73) 880.88} 866.88] 888.33] 799.68 
Instruments and related 
DROCIAS: cts tavsenccustheeeateee 570.35 588.06 §84.25 §91.19 587.32 594.50 600.85 612.43 595.33 §95.13 §93.28 594.72 592.04 591.22 593.23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...} 434.11 449.74 442.57 452.40 453.77 459.15 459.82 466.22 450.43 453.13 456.23 456.25 454.33 458.96 453.18 
Nondurable goods... 521.88 | 538.24) 537.65} 539.97 | 546.53 | 547.23] 551.03 | 557.02} 544.16] 542.42 | 542.82] 548.76] 543.92) 548.23] 549.04 
Food and kindred products.......! 492.06 | 505.36 | 507.87 | 506.94] 512.62 | 512.62) 518.08) 520.67] 505.10| 500.21] 501.84] 506.76] 506.76] 512.95] 514.60 
Tobacco products 710.85 | 762.80 | 849.93} 836.49] 754.11 | 753.79| 774.86 | 793.32 | 672.91 | 685.22] 741.08] 782.49] 811.92] 836.89 | 838.59 
Textile mill products.... 425.99 | 438.04 | 434.83 | 440.59} 438.75 | 445.30] 449.28] 453.11 | 443.36] 448.11] 450.69 | 456.20] 448.40] 451.26| 442.67 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOGUCIS. CS 5 ttars eter 317.80 | 332.25 | 326.71 333.00 | 331.57 | 338.92 | 337.65 | 343.52 | 335.92 | 339.53) 342.09] 341.19 | 336.66] 339.22 | 330.67 
Paper and allied products......... 672.70 | 693.39 | 688.86 | 690.64 | 709.69) 704.74| 704.30] 712.50] 695.27 | 687.57) 686.40| 696.07 | 686.71 | 692.93 | 696.51 
Printing and publishing.............. 515.52 | 528.69 | 526.16 | 531.07 | 539.63) 539.63 | 543.98} 550.68 | 534.39 | 536.94) 540.26| 542.44] 533.46] 533.08 | 540.83 
Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29 | 747.34 | 742.55 | 750.37 | 765.11 758.99 | 765.58 | 772.18| 757.56| 750.98} 749.28) 757.00| 756.50] 765.26 | 766.70 
Petroleum and coal products....| 911.68 | 921.91 923.55} 903.55 | 930.96 | 933.98 | 935.68} 937.86} 933.98 | 956.10} 969.66 | 966.59) 919.75] 918.72 | 952.21 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... ae 495.81 515.41 510.05 §12.12 §20.42 516.67 523.32 532.97 $23.32 520.40 520.81 528.34 523.71 529.15 521.24 
Leather and leather products....| 351.56 369.31 363.38 381.58 372.13 374.60 378.33 375.75 372.96 375.49 379.38 388.99 384.92 386.93 366.10 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.............00ec00e4 604.75 607.20 610.34 618.19 608.30 605.95 608.97 612.86 612.03 611.51 608.76 626.62 616.17 622.55 635.04 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............000000+ 538.88 | 558.41 | 556.57 | 565.49] 560.78| 567.49 | 566.78} 570.24| 578.61) 568.07} 566.51 | 588.95] 575.62 | 579.04] 594.00 
RETAIL TRADE. 253.46 | 263.32] 270.00} 270.60] 264.67 | 266.17 | 264.61] 271.32} 265.91} 266.48) 267.98| 272.24] 270.43) 274.54] 279.52 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...........ccese+e4 S215 529.24 527.80 540.94 528.50 530.31 530.64 534.31 551.63 538.97 537.42 554.90 539,22 540.83 556.08 
SERV I GEO caursavarcosessosatsaverecsanssuessers 418.58 | 435.54] 432.30] 439.24] 434.44 | 441.78) 443.74] 444.99] 450.61 | 448.90] 447.53] 453.62 | 445.82) 447.66] 453.42 
P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
T ion = —- aa 


57.3 59.7 62.8 63.2 57.7 57.7 61.2 60.1 61.5 65.3 62.1 61.2 
63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 54.1 = = - = - = 


Over 1-month span: 


62.6 64.0 66.3 66.7 63.2 62.1 61.5 66.2 67.4 69.4 69.0 69.1 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.9 57.0 54.5 - = - - - = = 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 70.1 69.4 70.4 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.6 62.6 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


—_— = 


49.6 52.5 56.1 54.0 51.4 54.3 50.7 53.6 56.5 61.9 60.4 55.4 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
52.2 47.8 51.1 $1.1 45.7 48.9 = = - - = = 


50.7 53.2 55.8 56.1 §3.2 52.5 52.5 55.8 59.7 66.5, 64.7) 64.0 
56.8 56.8 52.2 §2.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7) 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 $1.1 50.7 
47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 47.5 - = - - - -} = 


53.2) 53.2} 52.5) 52.9] 51.8] 53.2] 547| 61.2; 61.2] 644) 64.7| 637 
60.1] 54.3; 50.4, 39.9] 435] 421] 388] 367| 360] 399 345) 327 
35.6] 33.5 33.5] 37.1, 32.7; 388] 41.0] 457| 48.2} 43.2} 486) 51.1 
51.4) 46.8/ 48.2 a = = = = =| ¥ at “3 


54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 57.2 57.9 58.3 56.8 56.8 $7.2 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1) 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 31.7 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4 43.5 46.0 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
SS 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
i = —> 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force........ecceceseeeceeee ee 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
EMployed: or svencrscccsssaccsersvecnesecwors 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AGMICUNUT GS ncrrs.ccceccssnteetttecccscoss 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 | 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............] 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
Unomployediictccucrtressccreaarroreel 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate.....cccsssseesesseeeeed 6.8 | 7.5 6.9 6.1 | 5.6 5.4 . 49 4.5 4.2 

Not in the labor force.........cccceeeeeeeeseees 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
i A a ee Da er LE Ne et 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Total EMpPloyMENt...........ceccceestseeceeseeced 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
PriVale SOCOM cpr racccsscrseacies cisszessetaacectacey 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 | 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
GOOdS-DIOGUCING.-sectcccossccp-annccoaenceosstnned 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
MING iecernnsctcecaoeeerossssanasescean ests coes 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
CONSTUGUON Srscseacccsvssnctcavessssecseccnes es 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing. c.cc.cceccessecce-sececerececenees 18,406 | 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
Service-Producing.........cseceeserrsecees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities........ Swiss 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade. ...:...cccsscccsssersesenrsones 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Retailittade@ i... csecsncccsecceneeveresneseears=4 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SGIVICOS is ssccsacccsvsivessiasastusgbosscerarssenss 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
GOVELDINCNIt wscceesscsecevensctavecvvosenes <7 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
Federal... 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
State... 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
Local... 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
J 4 


Private sector: 


Average Weekly NOUIS...........:csseseeetenenenetererereeeesess 34.3 34.4 34.5 ~ 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.32 10.57 10.83 1 fp 124 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:cscecsseee 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........ccssessseetseseeeseseeteesrersees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:e 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 
Average weekly NOUurS.........escccsseeseneeeeeteteesenenenees 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............s1e4 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0++++4 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 


Manufacturing: 


Average Weekly NOurs.......:cccscccsesessessesenseseseeeeaeees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). aad 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........se 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: | 

Average Weekly NOUIS......:.::csccceseseseseseseesereenstacers 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6} 39.7| 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:+:-1-++4 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45| 14.92 15.31) 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:+-+4 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32} 604.75 607.20 

} | 

Wholesale trade: | | 

Average weekly hours...........:.:+0+ | 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4) 38.3 | 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. | 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07) 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0..:00+4 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88} 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUrS........cccscecssessessesescereensersees 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings {in dollars).. si 6.94 EN2 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74; 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOurs..........:ceccccsceseeseserersseereeeetes 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ey 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34} 14.07| 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:00 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 | $12.1 5| 529.24 
Services: | 

Average weekly NOUIS.......:.:::sssscssssssesssesesssosersesese 32.4 32.5 32.5 $2.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6) 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28) 12.84) 13.36 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 350.35 358.80 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


rr C- ore Oe 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 ae 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
GIOIA WII snipes sper nsec niisiemmnctnon 136.3) 137.4 139.0) 139.8; 140.4 141.8] 143.3] 144.6] 146.5 1.3 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRO-CONSI, WORE S 75a ogee oe oteeeee re 137.7 138.7 140.6 141.4 141.9 143.3 145.0 146.3 148.4 1.4 46 
Professional specialty and technical 137.5] 138.3] 140.0]. 141.0) 141.3] 142.2} 143.9] 145.3) 146.7 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 139.1 139.7} 141.7) 141.8] 143.5} 145.4; 147.3) 148.6) 150.5 1.3 49 
Administrative support, including clerical 138.0} 139.3 140.4 141.3) 142.5 143.4 144.7; 146.1 148.6 af 4.3 

Blue-collar workers 133.2) 134:3] —195.3)- 136.1 137.1 138.3} 139.5) 140.6} 142.7 US) 4] 

Service occupations 136.9} 137.9; 139.4) 140.0 141.3} 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 38 3:3. 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOODS-PFOGLICING saesttess osswes sents supissuxmnaccesevsech epee spacer sans aus) 135.1 136.3} 137.2] 137.9} 139.0} 140.0} 141.2} 142.5) 144.9 Az, 4.2 
Manufacturing 136.4] 137.2} 138.2} 138.9) 139.9) 140.9} 142.1 143.6; 146.0 ART, 4.4 

Service-producing 136.8} 137.7| 139.6] 140.4 140.9] 142.4) 144.0} 145.3) 147.1 12 44 
Services 138.3} 139.0] 140.8} 141.7; 142.3] 143.2) 145.1 146.5} 148.0 1.0 4.0 

Health services. 138.0 138.5 139.1 139.1 140.5 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 at 3.8 
Hospitals.... 137.1 138.2} 139.4] 140.2} 141.3] 142.2] 143.4) 145.0} 146.3 9 3.5 
Educational services. 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 5 3.7 
Public administration’. 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 9 <5} 
Nonmanufacturing 136.2} 137.3] 139.0) 139.9] 140.5] 141.9} 143.4) 144.7) 146.6 1.3 4.3 
Private industry workers 136.3] 137.5) 139.0] 139.8} 140.4 142.0] 143.3] 144.6] 146.8 1.5 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations 136.4} 137.5 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 1.4 4.3 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkePS...........cccesceceecsseseeeesessesseceerssneseceeeees 138.1 139.4) 141.1 142.0) 142.4, 144.1 145.6} 146.9) 149.3 1.6 4.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........c:cceceresesseeeetereeseetseed 138.8] 139.9] 141.3} 141.9] 143.0] 144.5) 146.0) 147.3) 149.4 1.4 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.. 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 1.2 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 139.4) 140.0} 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 1.3 5.1 
SGIBSIOCCUPSLIONSS nce. vacsssecscsaccearerasy eee tonssseensnnexeseoree: 135.3) 137.3] 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) 142.6) 144.1 145.3] 148.9 25 6.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 138.2 139.6 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0| 146.2 149.0 1.9 45 
BIUO-CONAM WOFKEIS ss cncccreaceu-scsces tui oceennccedcooncees Ccznnraasevnan 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9] 136.9) 138.2] 139.4; 140.5] 142.6 1a) 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 132.9 134.4 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 alee 3.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 1.8 4.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. .| 129.3] 129.9} 130.7; 130.7} 131.6) 133.6) 134.4) 135.2] 137.5 Lz. 4.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....,. 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0} 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 1.4 3.8 
SGIrvice OCCUPATIONS Sec c acc ucsckcecsreprnconevecsscntaracusuremecexes 135.3) 136.0] 137.3) 138.0) 139.5) 140.6) 141.0) 1426) 143.9 9 32 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Speco 135.3] 136.6} 138.0} 139.0} 139.3) 140.8; 141.9) 143.1 145.3 1.5 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 135.1] 136.2) 137.1 137.8) 138.9] 139.9] 141.1) 142.5| 144.8 1.6 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.... 134.5} 135.6] 136.5} 137.2} 138.3] 139.3) 140.5} 141.8) 144.2 1.7 4.3 
White-collar occupations............. 137.7 138.8 139.7 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 1.8 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.3 137.4 138.3 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 1.8 44 
Blue-collar occupations..... 133.5} 134.6] 135.5} 136.3} 137.1 138.3) 139.4) 140.7} 142.8 1:5 4.2 
KSOTISEICHON Soeacsesevtxeencsteoe nce eces canker ceccormnaevasascaceceaertentat 130.6] 132.7} 133.4) 134.3) 135.6) 136.9) 137.9] 138.7) 140.8 1.5 3.8 
Manufacturing....... 136.4] 137.2} 138.2) 138.9} 139.9) 140.9] 142.1] 143.6] 146.0 1.7 4.4 
White-collar occupations. 138.2} 139.1 140.1 140.5] 141.8] 143.0] 144.3} 145.8) 148.2 1.6 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 136.5} 137.3) 138.3! 138.7) 140.1 141.3) 142.5) 143.8} 146.2 1s, 44 
Blue-collar occupations 135.0) 135.9] 136.8; 1387.7; 138.5) 139.4) 140.5} 142.1 144.4 1.6 4.3 
DULADIOS Spneaxsaneeseoaseos 136.5) 137.4 138.5} 139.2) 139.9] 141.0) 142.3} 144.0} 146.5 tet 47 
Nondtrables. .-..........c.cessssccerss 135.9] 136.7) 137.6] 138.2| 139.6] 140.4) 141.5) 142.8) 144.9 1.5 3.8 
Service-producing 136.7) 137.8) 139.6) 140.5) 140.9) 142.8) 144.1) 145.3) 147.4 1.4 46 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.4 138.5] 140.0) 140.6) 141.7] 143.3) 144.6} 145.9; 147.7 1.2 4.2 
White-collar occupations. 138.0} 139.3} 141.2! 142.2} 142.3] 144.3) 145.8) 147.0) 149.3 1.6 49 
Excluding sales occupations. 139.5} 140.6] 142.2} 142.8) 143.8) 145.5} 147.0) 148.3) 150.3 1.3 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations..... 132.1 133.2 134.3 134.8) 136.2 137.8 139.1 139.8 141.8 1.4 41 
Service occupations...... 135.0; 135.8]; 137.0} 137.8) 139.3) 140.5) 140.8) 142.4) 143.6 8 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities 135.8 137.1 138.5 139.3 139.7 140.9 141.8 142.3 143.9 1.1 3.0 
Transportation. ... 134.0 134.9 136.7 137.3 136.8 138.1 138.7 139.5 140.4 6 2.6 
Public utilities. 137.9] 139.7] 140.7) 141.9] 143.4) 144.6} 145.7) 146.1 148.6 LAA 3.6 
Communications 136.6 139.2 140.5 141.7 143.3 144.9 146.1 146.0 148.4 1.6 3.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 139.6} 140.3) 141.0) 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 148.9 1.9 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade........ 134.7| 135.8} 137.6} 138.2] 138.9) 141.1 142.2} 143.5) 145.6 1.5 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8} 139.9] 141.9] -142.8) 144.3) 146.4 1.5 46 
Wholesale trade... ...-.se.-cuse-cs-cencsevevcasenesensasuencesesenveonod 137.7; 138.6] 140.8; 142.8) 142.7; 1446} 146.3) 148.5) 150.0 1.0 bl 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.............-:ssesessseeeeeeeeeeees 137.0} 138.2] 140.0) 141.2) 142.4) 144.0} 145.8) 147.4) 149.6 1.5 5.1 
Retail trade 133.1} 134.4) 135.9} 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0} 140.7) 143.2 1.8 4.7 
General merchandise stores. ....... 131.2] 133.0] 133.2) 134.0] 135.0] 135.6} 137.2} 138.3) 139.7 1.0} 3.5 
Food stores 131.3} 132.9) 133.7] 132.7} 134.3} 135.7) 137.0) 138.1 140.1 1.4 4.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
ne ee [3 12 
Series - months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
el — 
Finance, insurance, and real eState.........ccseesseeeneeeey 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 2.5 7.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. .......::scscsssseseserereeseneees 140.2] 141.3) 143.2} 143.3] 145.6] 148.8) 151.0} 151.6) 154.2 i EG 5.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.|. 143.3) 145.3 148.4] 146.7} 148.8 155.4] 159.3 159.8 162.7 1.8 9.3 
IRISUPANIGE sccettccarecee erecesteanecsrersctegersesesnveredgrcyecsacren<csst 137.4] 138.9] 141.9} 141.7| 141.7] 144.0! 144.5| 145.8) 149.9 2.8 5.8 
SQN WICOS ies stresses ceesrre ncacnbuass codcusvnsqcasceceneconboreantitneeeckc tas 139.3; 140.3) 141.8] 142.7) 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6| 149.4 1.2 41 
BUSINCSS:SCIVICES iv ccscssecscancucects<o<ottysarecessencustcarssnssvaeces 139.5} 140.7] 143.5} 145.9} 147.5) 148.7) 150.7} 151.9) 154.2 ue 4.5 
Health services........-.-.. .| 188.2} 138.7] 139.0] 139.0] 140.5} 141.4 142.6) 144.2) 145.8 11 3.8 
HOSpitAlS: =o scgedcaeu-nene wl 136:7|, 9138:2)) 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6) 145.8 8 3.3 
Educational services. | 143.4 143.9] 147.0] 147.7} 148.3) 148.7| 152.2; 153.0) 154.0 oh 3.8 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS.........:ecescescssescesesseteeseeeeneeee 144.3 144.8) 147.8 148.5) 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 8 3.6 
NOMMANULACEUMINGE testessccrenenecesrsr.ceanssaneasnconccnseutunvavenaease 136.0} 137.2} 138.9} 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7 1.5 4.6 
Wiite-collatiwOtk@lSiencccccrscycesserrce-teceerceavenucbasenevareasunes 137.9} 139.2) 141.1 142.0) 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9) 149.2 1.6 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 139.3} 140.5} 142.0) 142.7} 143.7| 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2 1.4 45 
Blue-collar occupations........... | 181.0} 182.4] 133.4) 134.0] 135.2) 136.8| 138.0} 138.7) 140.6 1.4 4.0 
SOIC OCCUDAVONS. csavcenccsvatsasvexsasepesshsvsvsasre-veseneasvaxs 134.9} 135.7} 136.9} 137.7] 139.2) 140.4) 140.7} 142.3) 143.5 8 3.1 
State and local governMeNnt WOFKELS..........cseeseeseereerseneeees 136.5} 136.9 139.0 139.8) 140.5 141.0 143.1 144.6) 145.5 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrmK@rSs.<ccescccccsvasesesscesncvsscsscescrorsessceocversereusehe 136.1 136.2} 138.4) 139.3} 139.8) 140.2} 142.6) 144.0; 144.9 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..........:cccscsceseeseesees 135.6] 135.6 137.7 138.5} 138.8] 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 6 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 137.5} 137.9) 140.4) 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 6 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical..... - 136.9} 137.2) 139.5 140.3) 141.4) 141.3) 143.0 145.0 145.9 6 3.2 

Bilie-CON ar: WOKEN soe-sttives ces sneroesaudl osascctasntsssscssiessasevdesnssa¥e 135.0) 135.2) 136.8) 137.8) 138.8) 139.5} 140.9) 142.5) 143.7 8 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOtVICOS oss crsscsevoxsrecascsiveervencevyvenavactrecyapidsaevressucssaisnseoanera 136.5} 136.6} 139.0} 139.7} 140.0} 140.5} 143.2) 144.5} 145.2 a 3.7 
Services excluding schools’... 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 1.0 4.0 
Health Services.........scee «| 137.9) 138.0) 140.3) 140.7) 141.2) 142.0) 144.2) 145.8; 147.3 1.0 4.3 
FOS Pitas ors con cctt oes ssercacet these vee evogsererietyevnener vere pisaccaey 138.4) 138.4) 140.7} 141.2} 141.7; 142.7) 144.8 146.3| 147.9 141 4.4 
EGucadOnal SCIViCeS:cc.cncarersescennevevecerein, angateenneetecasiavty 136.3]; 136.5] 138.8 139.6] 139.9) 140.3) 143.1 144.4; 145.0 4 3.6 
Schools 136.6] 136.7} 139.1 139.9} 140.2} 140.6] 143.5} 144.7) 145.3 4 3.6 
Elementary and secondary... 136.1 136.2) - 138.8) 139.3) 139.6) 140.0} 142.9) 144.1 | 144.5 3 3.5 
Colleges and uUniversities.............csssssscscesesesseseseees 137.9 138.1 140.4) 141.5) 141.7) 1424 144.8 146.5 147.4 6 4.0 

Public administration? ....cccsccsccccccssssssssssssecsssssscesesssssesssssses 136.4} 137.4) 138.9} 139.9} 140.8; 141.5; 142.4) 144.4) 145.7 9 3.5 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


ree salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 i 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended 
| | Mar. 2000 
Civilian WOrkers cn ce eno ocern tone es ncruceseeeeesrazrapecee! 134.0! 135.0) 136.8] 137.7| 138.4| 139.8] 141.3] 142.5} 144.0 11 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiint-COn a: WOMKOIS scores vesinancnessdnavarans suaeessuacvnneassuncurcaacezans 135.6 136.7 138.8 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 141 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical 135.8 136.6 138.5 139.4 140.1 141.0) 142.6 144.0 144.9 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 137.4 138.3 140.5 140.3 141.6 143.8} 145.9 147.2 148.6 1.0 4.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. 135.0 136.2 137.5 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5} 145.5 1.4 3.9 

Blue-collar workers..... 130.4| 131.4) 132.6 133.3} 134.5} 135.8} 137.0) 137.9} 139.2 9 3.5 

Service occupations... 133.7 134.5 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4| 140.1 141.7 143.0 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 132.0) 133.3) 134.4) 135.2} 136.3) 137.4] 138.6) 139.7) 141.3 1.1] 3.7 
Manufacturing. 133.7} 134.6} 136.0} 136.8} 137.9} 139.0} 140.2) 141.5] 142.9 1.0 3.6 

Service-producing 134.8 135.7 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 1.0 4.2 
Services 136.9 137.6 139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 8 3.6 

Health services 136.2 136.5 137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 9 3.6 
Hospitals. aA 134.2 135.1 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 aA 3.3 
Educational services 136.3} 136.5) 139.1 140.0} 140.2} 140.6) 143.7 144.7| 145.3 4 3.6 
Public administration 132.7| 133.2} 134.8] 135.9] 136.9] 137.8} 139.5} 141.5] 142.5 7 41 
INOW MDEMUACTUN I Qicesceeneneee-nepsvacesreccesesvass=cesurenrexreccvaucrsaners 134.0 135.1 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 11 4.2 
Private industry WOPKGIs.... .6......0eewcicseccescnnsceteneecennernnes 133.7 134.9 136.6 137.4 138.1 139.7 141.0 142.2 143.9 1.2 4.2 
Excluding Sal@s OCCUPATIONS: ..25:.-ec-.-ccvesszvcarsCovsensescatveet 133.7; 134.8] 136.3] 136.9] 138.2) 139.6] 140.8} 142.0} 143.5 el 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-Collan WOtKOlSurreces crvrenerrensoccrteeterscreecrezeenceecanaren 135.7| 137.0] 139.0} 139.9] 140.3] 142.1) 143.5} 144.8) 146.6 1.2 4.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .........ccceeeeeseeetteereeereees 136.3 137.5 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 135.9 137.1 138.7} 139.7) 140.7} 141.8} 142.6) 144.1 146.1 eth 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. . 137.8} 138.7} 140.9 140.5} 141.9} 144.3) 146.4 147.6) 149.2 11 5.1 
SAIC S OCCLMIALIOINS cars, cases task cancun cad gpa corammr aos 133.1 135.2) 138.8) 141.3) 137.3) 140.5) 142.1 143.3] 146.7 2.4 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 135.3 136.7 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 15 4.0 
BlUG-COWAGWOrkGnS: .ntsresscxcescccswst ecesiesesscercseceececcrnicnonert 130.2) 131.3] 182.4] 133.2} 134.3} 135.6] 136.8] 137.7} 139.1 1.0 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 1.0 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 131.6 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 9 <wWa 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 125.9} 126.4) 127.6) 127.8) 129.1 131.0} 131.9) 132.7) 134.1 11 3.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 133.2 133.7 135.1 135.8 137.3 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 1.0 3.3 
SOPVICG OCCUP SN OTIS cae w coe ca ras ccitecreasconnavernaearexssecovecontsers 132.1 133.0] 134.4) 135.3] 136.7] 137.8] 138.0} 139.6) 141.0 1.0 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 132.3] 133.6] 135.2) 136.4] 136.8] 138.2! 139.3) 140.4; 142.1 ee 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 132.0| 133.2] 134.3] 135.2] 136.3] 137.3] 138.5] 139.7; 141.3 141 3:7 
Excluding sales occupations. 131.3 132.5 133.6 134.4) 135.5 136.6 137.8 138.9 140.5 1.2 3.7 
White-collar occupations 135.0/ 136.3) 137.4/ 138.2) 139.4) 140.5) 141.7] 143.0} 145.0 1.4 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 133.3} 134.6] 135.7} 136.4) 137.8} 138.8} 140.1 141.3) 143.2 1.3 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations 130.1 131.3] 132.3] 133.3] 134.3) 135.4] 136.6} 137.6) 139.0 1.0 3.5 
Construction 126.0} 128.1 128.5} 129.3) 130.7) 131.9) 133.0] 133.6} 136.0 1.8 41 
Manufacturing 133.7| 134.6] 136.0) 136.8] 137.9] 139.0} 140.2} 141.5) 142.9 1.0 3.6 
White-collar occupations... 135.6] 136.8) 138.3) 139.0} 140.1 141.4, 142.7) 144.0] 145.8 1.3 41 
Excluding sales occupations. wf 183.8] 135.0] 136.3] - 137.1 138.3) 139.6] 140.8) 142.0) 143.7 12 3.9 
BIG-CONST OCCUDGUONS 5 -. Se ccscescersnsuseasncsnexnndienennncracries 132.3) 133.1 134.3] 135.3] 136.3) 137.2) 138.4] 139.7} 140.8 8 3.3 
Durables cecireead reas 133.4 134.5) 135.9} 136.9} 137.9} 139.1 140.4; 141.8) 143.0 8 37 
PSONRCULIEEMGS oo os ssc cas casos carecs cassneuens seacoast sateen 134.2} 134.9) 136.0) 136.8} 138.0} 138.7} 139.7) 140.9) 142.7 1.3 3.4 
Service-producing 134.4] 135.6] 137.6) 138.4) 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3] 145.0 12 44 
Excluding sales occupations. 135.2| 136.2) 137.9} 138.5] 139.8] 141.4) 1426) 143.8) 145.3 1.0 3.9 
White-collar occupations 135.7 137.0 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 1.3 4.7 
Excluding sales occupations 137.3 138.4 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7| 145.1 146.4 147.8 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations. 130.2) 131.1 132.4) 132.9] 134.4) 135.9} 137.0) 137.8) 139.1 9 3:5 
Service occupations....... 132.1 133.0) 134.2) 135.2) 136.7} 137.8] 138.0) 139.6) 141.1 i ea 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities..... 132.1 132.8) 134.3] 135.1 135.4) 136.8] 137.5} 137.9) 138.5 4 2.3 
TransportatiOn.........:c 130.1 130.4] 132.4) 132.9} 132.3) 133.7) 134.4) 134.9] 134.9 0 2.0 
Public utilities.......... 134.5} 135.7} 136.5! 137.8] 139.2] 140.6} 141.5} 141.8) 143.2 1.0 2.9 
COMMUNICATIONS. ............cecceereressseeererasenereeensesconseeens 134.4 135.8 136.7 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 8 2.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 134.7; 135.6] 136.3) 137.4/ 138.9] 140.0} 140.9) 141.3) 143.0 12 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 133.3] 134.6] 136.6) 137.0} 137.7} 139.6} 140.7| 142.0) 143.8 13 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 134.7 135.6 137.6 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 1.3 41 
Wholesale trade 136.2; 137.1 139.3} 141.3] 140.7} 142.3) 144.3) 146.5] 147.4 6 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations..... 136.5 137.8 139.6 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 147.9 1.0 4.2 
Fetal trAdO co inar- ateccscarcencncvere 131.9) 133.3} 135.2! 134.8] 136.2) 1383] 138.9) 139.6) 142.1 1.8 4.3 
General merchandise stores.. .| 129.4 181.5) 132.2] 133.0} 133.7} 134.3) 135.6) 136.7) 137.8 8 3.1 
FOO HROPOS. o ceccsucecdesasosvevvezossesnrcancacnaveseunsnnerertendcenssnes 129.0} 130.5} 131.7/ 130.5) 131.8} 132.8} 133.9) 134.9) 136.7 1.3) B:7, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| | 3 12 
Series ’ months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2000 
Tr ii =] 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccceceeeeeeeenees 134.8 138.1 139.8 He? 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 0.5 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........-::s:seseseseseteeeneeenes 137.5) 139.7) 139.6) 141.0] 144.8} 147.5} 148.0} 150.2) 151.5 9 46 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 143.2} 147.0} 144.4) 146.1 154.5} 159.2} 159.6] 162.0/ 163.3 8 5.7 
[TaSUT EE (ales ic htrcaecen -cseclbbocrs is Pree CO coo DCEO aeeceLeRC ec 134.8} 138.7/ 138.5} 137.4| 139.8) 140.2) 141.5) 145.5) 146.6 8 4.9 
SEMWiCeS ac eecrscctraes | 138.3} 140.0} 140.8} 142.2} 143.2| 144.5} 146.0) 147.4) 149.1 1.2 41 
Business services 139.2} 141.8) 144.1 145.4} 146.3) 148.5) 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 1.4 5:3 
Health services.... 136.5) 137.5) 137.4) 138.7| 139.6) 140.6; 142.2; 143.5) 145.3 1.3 4] 
FOS Dita S cee resaccencaseresceacacunateercxceacefoexaccvescanseneanestitnced 134.7) 135.8) 136.5) 137.6] 138.3] 139.3) 140.9) 141.8) 143.3 1A 3.6 
Educationall SemviCeSscreruccrvsne-tcenennisccccncaxsynccotunreynees=aer 139.6) 142.8) 143.5) 143.9) 144.2] 147.5} 148.2) 148.9} 149.6 AS. 3.7 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS..............ccccccesserstesssnerenecenee 139.7; 142.8 143.6 144.1 144.4; 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4 3 3.5 
NOnamesn fata Qenneeeecas cov receess cae oncesnsctpesereacenneqeroeneatoy 134.7) 136.5) 137.4) 137.9] 139.7] 141.0} 142.1 143.9} 145.5 V4 4.2 
White-collar WOrkePS...........scsccsesccsssseseesesseeseseneseeeeneees 136.8} 138.9} 139.8; 140.1 142.0| 143.5) 144.7| 146.5) 148.2 1.2 4.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............::cseeeseereeeeteeesees 138.1 139.8 140.3 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 1.2 41 
Blie=collariOCCUupAlONSccccccrrsac-eqcvercesssesaccernccseracensmocared 129:5| 130.5)" 134.4 132.4} 134.0! 135.1 135.8) 137.4) 138.9 AA 3.7 
Semis OGCuUpatiONsi. 2. <fcn<ccsiiensctonrnernvoseccernmrserons|"| GOON | Woaay 135.1 136.5} 137.7} 137.9] 139.5} 140.9) 142.4 11 3.4 
State and local government WOrkeIS...............1-2seeseeeee eens 135.4} 137.6} 138.5} 139.0} 139.6} 142.2} 143.5) 144.3) 144.7 3 3:7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar Workersicc-lexcceacssroquevaserencvucveuestetserrscuseteueearcsns 135.2} 137.6) 138.5) 138.9} 139.3) 142.1 143.4; 144.1 144.5 3 3:7, 
Professional specialty and technical....... 135.6} 137.9} 138.7} 138.9} 139.4) 142.5} 143.6) 144.3) 144.7 3 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 135.6] 138.0} 139.3} 140.1 140.5} 142.7, 1443) 144.9) 145.1 se 33 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 133.3) 185.4) 136.5 137.4) 137.5 139.6 141.7 142.4) 143.0 4 4.0 

BIMO-COllal WOLKE Sear eas-sreasnrenaecs-<csevepseaneuscoxevancssesvaxesessxesce 133.5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9} 137.6] 139.4; 140.7} 141.5) 142.1 4 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVIGES Hee tocwcsesxe rena seacir cases eno sostokovane acsentesniceerancsnitecssh 135.9] 138.4) 139.2) 139.5] 139.9] 142.9) 144.0; 1446] 144.9 2 3.6 
Services excluding SChOOIS*.........cssssssssessssssesesesssseeeeeeee 135.5) 137.8) 138.2| 139.0) 139.6] 142.1) 143.2) 144.3) 1448 3 3.7 
FGAINSEIWIGS x pets craps sosecnce hcsescet sepbsa vacate cence 136.5} 138.7) 139.2} 139.7} 140.4) 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 145.7 3 3.8 
IOS pital Sree: ce cssctecsee er oavcxcnionnecsscaber eeattarcssermameeesyea 136.5} 138.6) 139.1 139.7} 140.6) 142.8) 14414 145.3) 145.6 2 3.6 
Ediicationall Senviesi.s:sc-rscurr-cirasercstatevveccenseaviecriteexay 135.8] 138.4); 139.3} 139.5} 139.8] 142.9) 144.0} 144.5| 144.8 a 3.6 
SOHOOIS sez. ccsziaatzeccanenesrscaasteavchaveasancniviersitevansiwenetebencond 136.0} 138.5) 139.5} 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 144.2} 144.7) 144.9 A 3.5 
Elementary and secondary.. 136.1 138.7} -139.3} 139.5} 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5| 144.6 = 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 135.5} 137.7] 139.6] 139.6] 139.8; 142.6) 1444) 144.9] 145.6 5 44 

: BPN. fs wea 

Public administration’ ....--servscesssreerosessetnnsseesennsscteniy 133.2} 134.8] 135.9} 136.9] 137.8] 139.5) 141.5] 142.5) 142.9 3 3.7 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
LL eS 


1998 — inl 1999 2000 Percent change 
 - 
P 3 12 
eries OU a is ‘ eee 7 months | months 
i " ar. une ept. ec. ar. | June. 
L ended | ended 
| | June 2000 
ot ss 
Private INGUStrY WOFKGPSssaicseccstsvecsetniccastucedisaessssantionrivensert 143.7 144.5 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 ee Sz 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WiHte= Collet WOrkOrSizcsrssetcccxessynsnerdecncsostattenvesssaccsienavtanscdee 145.6 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 152.5 156.3 158.5 1.4 6.1 
BIUG=COMAL WONKEIS 25s intedeassiontearvirsvscccseesntsnecacamotivareen need 140.4 141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 11 5.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing saaadaseNeWAUsceanaanddhadsscosdcasssiverseneteriaatdaunpsant 142.5 143.0 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 148.2 152.3 154.2 1.2 6.2 
Sernice:produeag ie 143.8 144.9 145.7 146.1 147.9 149.4 150.7 154.0 156.0 1.3 5.5 
ManUtACRIng eAUaa GAS FoeN Sua La duceaaPaaieueatuasiisaewsaneuivhedd avevssimcersad 142.4 142.6 142.7 143.6 144.5 145.7 147.8 152.3 153.9 ue! 6.5 
NON MANULACHINAG, cedec ccaptectecncinis cxerassvuteartarsraxecervea pO: 143.9 145.0 145.8 146.3 148.0 149.4) 150.7 154.0 156.1 1.4 5.5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 a2 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June |_ended ended 
June 2000 
AS Le =! 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WIM OD Sass ee con cazestcsccscestoressvsecacecss heres seusccschdtvacacnendeseseioentesceeveaeee 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 1.0 3.9 
GOOdS-PrOGUCHNG execesceetensscecsere sect cun cast ecvecesseeccceaes=catseenes 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 1.0 4.8 
SONWVICE-POGUCING vas ccesscusssessasancsassashasicaasacassearesiosoreseeassessues 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 1.0 3.0 
ManufaChiningicccccc.ctaccenc-sessucevccaspteernuaivnszartesduveveresensscenctsesd 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 6 5.3 
INO ANUTACTINING: «<éeccssaccvacgecccapssusenssectesscvenanessutassseasossnbeed 135.3 136.9 137.4; 138.1 139.2 140.3} 140.8) 141.7 143.4 V2 3.0 

INOMUMON Fae cooesspceneseotesaceccncssccsecnciectetonpessuctsaceccovetsehvacrasiseantene 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 he 4.6 
(GOORS-PrOCU CHI ea cccszcccseveacc sevage ence vancvovauseveevesvsscacccsssegnter 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 1.2 48 
SOMVICE=DTOGUCIN Ge <c.cnccecasenc--suvarseseccocssasvencevstanssuarttcressanti 138.0 139.7) 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4; 145.7| 148.0 149.6 Vt 4.6 
Mamifactiringictrst:.ccscsscssncarcccectscscccotensypsaememencorsaccorsseieel 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 1.2 46 
NO Mm anuttactunings ccc sn. .cccaserretrsns tes ncssvectsccltavevenavsers aisacet! 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 1.2 47 

Workers, by region’ 

POR UE ASE ios eos untapacucsionseratvunsy sncavanuasenessiuwaiicaitsdvavesienuvcebveceacyere 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 9 4.3 

136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 2 4.3 

139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 1.2 49 

136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 1.2 47 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 1.2 4.6 
MEN AMES oy atc es c-tene aa cs assaexspessannncnoeuiasercnrescnnecscuvencuceaaiseend 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 1.2 4.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UT Pe oe cS eR SERRE PP ENC EEL TCE ERIC PAE NER PRE Ne SSP er ea REPRINT 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 9 2.8 
Goods-produCcing..........-.:::-++ | 129.4) 131.0) 131.7] 132.3) 133.8] 134.9} 136.1 137.2; 138.4 9 3.4 
Service-producing..........:.++ | 132.2) 134.1 134.8 135.4] 135.8) 136.8) 137.2 137.6 138.9 9 2.3 
Manufacturing....... | 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 6 3.7 
NOnMaNUfaCtHANG \.ceenccccsceececerenecceuseostuacesschtcccexessvacendecnneseas 130.8 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 1.0 2.4 

INOW NON tecc cc cencuesnatecvorenresecepessarrecscesusraensaeccs ah ceancccucudenerucnaminbe 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 1.1 4.3 
Goods-produCing...........see mele 1S4.77 135.7 136.5 137.8] 138.8) 140.0 141.1 142.9) 144.7 1.3 4.3 
Service-producing 135.9] 137.9] 138.8) 139.3] 141.3) 142.6) 143.9) 145.8) 147.3 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing....... 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 12) 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 135.3 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 Lica 4.3 

Workers, by region’ 
133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 1.0 4.0 
134.9 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 11 3.7 
136.0 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 1.2 4.3 
134.5 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 ie 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 1.1 4.1 
Other areas. on 133.4 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 11 3.8 


’ The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in OO0'S)..........:ceseeesereeeeererreree| 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withime ci@all Cane cevescz-ederentmetaes ses cs smmnney gees) 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
MVE I@sISUAN COcpamrnrsimeccncene=sroeuncnaencenreomres 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan................::::eeeeeeeeee eens 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pai@ilurrchitimt@scscsrsevnccaseonsnerenccnemmacee<as hecenmaeees 10 9 9 10 44 10 8 cc) = = 
Average minutes per day............::eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 25 26 PAG 29 26 30 29 =I = 
Paid POSE Wao bse cscs sonaintapenconacecaipapiepnansrhe augers 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 “ = 
Average minutes per day..........----sesseeeeeeeeeee eee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 = nay 
Paid funeral leave............... = m= - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 a 
PaidinoldaySiieir.-:csse-ecarseee | 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
ZONIRG CCE OSLER orc SSE SESE SOT EER EU 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 93 
Paid personalil@aVvo.<.cyciiccudecesvacece-ncuoweparenscensess 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per YOal..........ccceecceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 34 3.3 3.5 
AIC VAGCAHONG: sareecicencpucuneahintenr-cssmerarenseradeaa 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisickileavierwanseece tet acrntecerec ncn te tate) 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.........2.....c:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee | - - - - 33 37 37 60 a 
Unpaid paternity l0ave-...- 2... 0.sceveasensveracerncas - - - - 16 18 26 53 2 ca 
UnpaiditamilylC aves... -x-nnmnteasges-ense-aesevarassphees Es 4 a = _ ‘i es = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........-...:2::+2e-+ 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home Neal) Cane iin: casscscasencsssesteanxeqeonvesansxesexnns - - 46 66 76 Fis) 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilitios.............:ccc:0seeecseeeeeeeees 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicattoxaisesctaciccsscaesee ae aie eae = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEMIGOVOlAGC-cncuesca-nscaereeve.cuxcssaiccvscsvesabays see -teveed 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution............2......:2. - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage 4 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGE MONTMY CONUIDUUON... 0-22. ee en renee eee eens = oa $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.............02...---.++4 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
UINSUACO tee eat tn te ear erase dvesuas taste de aaseatieaeaint 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor INCOMO DONGEHIS. 2.2... <..cc.scccevereroeneeossans - - - 10 8 T 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..................:seececee eens - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
MISUFANCE IANS van nies snpeeeateererats ersay rears same 40 43 47 48 42 45) 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INGINATICO PANG rece sees pocecnaerseavcavraseqese d= eayeveprapanrasy 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 4 
Participants in short-term disability plans ae ae ape eS Pa + = =) o ans = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........cccccceeeeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 $2 52 52 
Early retirement available...........ccccccseeeeeeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..........::ccccsvecseeesreeneed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 $1 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ ~ - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BEVANGOMIONG sce natu taddonsisneseaceavvas sududrvetoensevmssitenk - ~ - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans...........cccsseseeseseeereseeeeneesed - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * és a a 5 12 23 36 52 98 30 
Premium conversion plans... * ms | 2 ! z x 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Nese a a a Oe ed a 


Hen Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
7 
Scope of survey (in 000'S).........00:cccccceseseeeeeeeeneee 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical: Cate: sc. csccecapsexevs0dsstaxs dcescesReazasons 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paidilunchitimervcnttrs east eanecsecne eee ect 8 9 = - ale 1 10 = 
Average minutes per day..................c:eeeeeeeceeeee 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
P@idifOSEWIMC. acressmecsassuncceseattessteeessetrcereece, ome 48 49 = - 58 56 53 — 
Average minutes per day..............c.:ccseeeeeeeeeeees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
PAI TONG AUICAVO oo 2ceccapgrev talon ocr nathawarsaeeced 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE..........cceeeeeeeee sees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid NOUDaYS Hie yace se apececase tv cssecsersteneci sin seces 84 82 82 80 81 74 7S 73 
Average days per year .....c..04-s.scsceseesceveecenesees 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
PANS DET SOMA NO AVG cow ox ones scare mew researc Sac sannence 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average dayS Per yealr....-.......ccccssscscesesecsneesees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pail VACANONS 27s we srase wenn vee ements con eds nen 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Raidisickileaveisr. rae sore cane ne ee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
ND ANRT GAG oe eco cope sess cece eerie. cine unter 17 18 - - “y/ 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave........... ce eccesseeccseeeeeeseeeeees 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family WOave. 7. ......<..cscpencewsaneveezeausncveaveed - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................60ee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care .n..eccsccceavesscsectuscvecc ant oteseavenaned 79 80 _ - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities..........0....ccccccecceeseeeees 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Phiysicaliexams reerst soe cece etter ssc naes 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
DOH COVE ADE oon as cases ccisuevaesenr nossresrentensus soncnan 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution acd $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family COVOTAQE: oo acsnacec cron ease sasncencctmysnnaianxeve 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............ccccecees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................seeeeeee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUIANICO sooroter este smatcarecs nitea cearacersnetsncexs ceaxcanl 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 Z 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..............ccceceveesere eee 19 25 20 13 §5 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WUSUM ATIC OLAS hn recs co creeds momen sactacetines 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUPANCOIPIANS reccasesecnaee essere catrnncagtanwnien ete ces 6 26 26 =) 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. as s a 29 = eal = - 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.. : 54 50 = 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... ; 95 95 =| 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... iL; 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula............. ies Bie 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9g 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PUTING UNOOM Sic g ren tea se seco eptesa Oomnnoa 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans...........:.scscseneeseeseeeeeenee 1 4 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° ee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. Ai S| | rs a = 2, ee 


* Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 


_which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 


premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1999 2000 
1997 | 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May” | June?| July’ | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.’ | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.P 


aE 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period...........scceceeeeeeees 29 34 1 2 0 J 3 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 

In effect during period..............:::.-+ 34 34 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 3 5 He 2 1 1 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 1.4 41 0 8.0 9.6 2.2 1.7 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 .0 0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 o2, 10.3 4.4 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)............0+0::++1 4,497 5,116} 129.0} 104.1 101.2} 256.8) 314.8; 309.4; 266.4; 118.8) 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 

Percent of estimated working time'.... 01 02 01 () (’) 01 01 01 01 (*) 01 () () () C 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SS 


Geis Annual average 1999 2000 
| 1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
ALN RGIS oer tea terarvuns PR vcrRatsc ance cas Paotndeseunieconnaseus 163.0 166.6 166.7 167.1 167.9 168.2 168.3 168.3 168.7 169.7 17141 171.2 171.3 172.3 172.6 
All items (1967 = 100).. 488.3 499.0 499.2 500.7 502.9 503.9 504.1 504.1 $05.5 508.4 §12.5 512.9 513.3 516.1 517.2 
Food and beverages.. 161.1 164.6 164.2 164.7 165.1 165.5 165.7 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 168.7 
160.7 164.1 163.8 164.2 164.6 165.1 165.2 165.4 166.1 166.3 166.5 166.6 167.3 167.3 168.1 
161.1 164.2 163.7 164.1 164.5 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.3 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.5 167.3 168.3 
Cereals and bakery products. 181.1 185.0 186.3 184.9 185.2 185.2 184.8 185.9 185.6 186.0 186.1 187.2 188.6 187.7 189.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 147.3 147.9 147.3 148.5 149.2 149.2 150.5 149.8 150.2 151.3 152.4 152.9 153.9 154.9 155.8 
Dairy and related products’ Ay eee er een EeTT 150.8 159.6 155.7 156.5 158.7 164.1 164.6 162.1 160.4 160.9 159.1 160.6 159.6 159.5 160.5 
Fruits and vegetables..... 198.2 203.1 202.0 202.1 202.6 202.2 201.2 204.5 208.4 203.0 201.7 201.6 204.3 199.9 201.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 133.0 134.3 134.3 134.5 134.2 134.6 133.9 134.7 137.1 138.4 138.5 137.6 137.3 137.5 138.5 
Other foods at home. 150.8 153.5 153.7 154.2 153.9 153.7 153.0 153.3 154.3 154.4 155.1 154.0 155.4 156.2 156.6 
Sugar and sweets 150.2 152.3 152.4 152.7 153.5 153.3 152.1 152.3 154.8 154.4 154.6 152.4 153.7 154.0 154.1 
Fats and oils... 146.9 148.3 148.1 148.6 148.5 149.0 145.3 145.1 147.0 145.6 145.9 144.8 147.0 146.6 148.1 
Other foods.. 165.5 168.9 169.3 169.9 169.2 168.7 169.0 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 qv20 173.4 173.5 
Other miscellaneous foods’. 102.6 104.9 104.2 104.8 105.3 104.3 103.9 105.7 104.3 106.4 107.0 105.2 106.4 108.4 108.8 
Food away from home gece OO ee 161.1 165.1 165.1 165.6 165.8 166.2 166.5 166.8 167.2 167.6 167.9 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 
Other food away from home!’ 101.6 105.2 105.5 105.8 106.4 106.8 106.9 106.9 107.5 107.9 107.9 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.7 
Alcoholic beverages 165.7 169.7 169.9 170.2 170.7 170.5 171.2 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.5 173.6 173.8 174.4 175.2 
FVOUS HAG cass ta canines gecsicga versus ase atnsts Cone sgenncewaxsnxexvananes 160.4 163.9 164.7 165.0 165.2 165.0 164.9 164.8 165.8 166.9 167.6 167.6 167.8 169.4 170.4 
Sheiter 182.1 187.3] 188.0} 1883) 188.3) 188.5) 188.6) 188.6) 189.8; 190.7; 191.8) 191.8} 192.0} 192.9) 193.7 
Rent of primary residence.. 172.1 177.5 177.5 177.9 178.4 178.8 179.8 180.3 180.8 181.2 181.7 181.9 182.3 182.8 183.5 
Lodging away from home 109.0 112.3 117.1 117.1 113.8 113.1 108.5 105.8 111.3 115.1 120.9 119.4 117.5 120.5 122.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®| 187.8 192.9] 193.0] 193.4; 193.9) 194.2} 194.9) 195.2! 195.7/ 196.1; 196.4) 196.8) 197.2} 197.7} 198.2 
Tenants' and household insurance’. 99.8 101.3 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.2 102.4 102.4 102.6 103.1 103.8 103.9 104.2 
Fuels and utilities 128.5 128.8 131.1 131.4 132.7 130.3 130.0 129.6 129.9 132.9 131.8 131.7 132.4 138.9 141.3 
113.7 113.5 116.0 116.2 117.6 115.0 114.6 114.1 114.3 117.6 116.3 116.1 116.8 124.0 126.5 
90.0 91.4 87.5 89.2 93.9 97.6 100.7 106.3 114.4 147.2 130.1 123.7 121.6 120.9 120.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 121.2 120.9 124.0 124.1 125.3 122.0 121.4 120.3 119.8 120.6 120.7 121.0 122.0 130.2 133.0 
Household furnishings and operations............ 126.6 126.7 126.8 126.8 127.0 126.6 126.4 126.4 127.0 127.2 127.9 128.2 128.1 128.1 128.6 
Apparel 133.0 131.3 127.3 127.5 131.8 134.6 133.6 130.1 126.8 129.2 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 131.8 131.1 128.3 127.1 130.5 134.0 133.2 131.5 129.2 130.0 131.5 131.6 132.6 129.4 126.4 
Women's and girls' apparel..........:sseecceercreen 126.0 123.3 116.1 117.9 125.4 128.4 126.6 121.8 116.0 120.0 125.9 126.7 124.4 119.2 113.9 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’ 126.1 129.0] 127.4/ 128.3} 129.9] 132.4 132.6] 133.0] 133.3] 133.1] 133.9] 1323] 131.7} 130.5] 128.1 
Footwear. 128.0 125.7 125.2 123.8 124.7 126.1 126.4 123.7 121.6 122.1 124.7 126.7 126.1 123.9 120.3 
Transportation.. 141.6 144.4 144.7 145.7 146.5 147.3 147.6 148.3 148.3 149.7 153.4 152.9 153.1 155.7 155.0 
Private transportation...........:cc0ccceeseeserseneseeeeeee 137.9 140.5 140.6 141.9 142.9 143.3 143.6 144.4 144.4 145.6 149.2 148.7 148.8 151.4 150.6 
New and used motor vehicles*. 100.1 100.1 99.8] 99.7} 100.1) 100.5] 100.9} 101.1} 100.8} 100.3] 100.4) 100.8] 101.0} 100.8) 100.6 
New vehicles 143.4 142.9 142.0 141.4 141.6 142.3 143.1 143.6 143.3 143.0 143.3 143.5 143.3 142.9 142.5 
Used cars and trucks’ 150.6 152.0] 152.3] 153.8] 155.7) 156.4] 156.1] 155.0] 153.9] 153.0} 153.0] 154.0] 155.4) 155.7} 155.3 
Motor fuel..........ssseser 92.2 100.7 102.5 107.8 110.3 110.0 109.3 112.2 112.6 118.1 131.7 128.7 128.3 139.0 136.1 
Gasoline (all types)... 91.6 100.1 101.9 107.2 109.7 109.4 108.7 111.5 111.9 117.3 130.9 127.9 127.6 138.3 135.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment....... 101.1 100.5 100.0 100.1 100.6 100.5 101.2 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.4 101.0 101.1 101.2 101.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 167.1 1719 172.1 172.1 172.8 173.2 173.6 173.8 174.6 175.2 175.7 175.9 176.3 176.8 ART 
Public transportation 190.3 197.7 200.8 197.1 194.7 201.5 202.2 201.2 199.5 204.2 209.8 209.2 210.4 212.6 213.7 
Medical care 242.1 250.6 4s) 3) 251.9 252.3 252.8 253.3 254.2 255.5 257.0 258.1 258.8 259.4 260.5 261.4 
Medical care commodities. 221.8 230.7 231.7 232.5 233.1 233.2 233.7 234.6 235.2 235.5 236.3 237.0 237.5 238.2 238.6 
Medical care services. 246.8 255.1 255.5 256.2 256.6 257.1 257.7 258.5 260.1 262.0 263.2 263.9 264.4 265.6 266.7 
Professional services 222.2 229.2 229.8 230.1 230.4 230.9 231.4 231.7 233.1 234.9 236.1). 236.6 237.1 237.9 238.3 
Hospital and related services... 287.5 299.5 299.3 301.3 302.1 302.9 303.9 306.3 308.4 310.5 311.5 312.7 313.5 315.6 318.1 
Recreation” 101.1 102.1 102.2 102.2 101.7 101.8 101.9 102.0 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 103.1 103.4 103.7 
Video and audio’. 101.1 100.7 100.6 100.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.5 100.8 100.9 100.3 101.3 101.5 101.3 
Education and communication” ns ae 100.3 101.2 100.4 101.2 101.9 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.7 102.2 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.5 102.0 
Education” 102.1 107.0 106.0 107.5 109.4 109.6 109.3 109.3 110.2 110.6 110.6 110.7 110.9 TAS 111.8 
Educational books and supplies. 250.8 261.7| 262.3) 264.5) 267.0/ 269.0) 255.7) 256.0) 273.9) 278.3) 276.9) 276.7| 276.8) 277.5) 278.1 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4 305.4 309.9 315.3 315.9 316.3 316.3 317.3 318.0 318.3 318.7 319.2 320.9 321.7 
Communication RE RIS, cee KE 98.7 96.0 95.5 95.6 95.3 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 
Information and information processing’ aca 98.5 95.5 94.9 95.0 94.7 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 
Telephone Services? ..cccsscccsesseseerssssenee 100.7} 100.1 99.5} 99.8) 99.6] 998] 100.6} 100.7; 100.9} 99.4) 989| 986/ 985] 97.2) 982 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services| be ey 39.9 30.5 30.0 29.8 29.3 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment”... 78.2 53.5 52.9 50.9 49.7 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 
Other goods and services. 237.7 258.3} 258.3; 257.6] 262.6) 263.2} 263.0) 263.0! 264.7| 266.7) 268.0) 271.9) 270.2} 269.6) 272.2 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOGUCtS......... cere reece 274.8 355.8 356.0 350.1 373.8 373.3 369.8 369.1 375.1 383.0 387.3 404.4 393.5 388.5 400.7 
Personal care’ 156.7 161.1 161.1 161.4 161.8 162.4 162.8 162.9 163.4 163.8 164.3 164.8 165.1 165.4 165.7 
Personal care products’... 148.3 151.8 152.0 152.3 153.0 153.4 153.3 152.5 152.8 152.6 153.5} 153.4 153.0 ASeis 153.7 
Personal care services’ 166.0 171.4 171.4 171.9 172.1 172.9 173.9 174.3 174.9| 175.6 176.2 176.2} 177.3 177.9| 178.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
=a | =F 
sii 1998 | 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
Miscellaneous personal S€rViCeS...........eeee4 234.7 243.0 242.9| 243.9) 244.6 245.6| 246.0| 246.6) 247.6| 248.9) 249.4) 250.9) 251.7) 252.0) 252.9 


Commodity and service group: 
Commodities............:2+++ 
Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 


141.9 144.4] 143.9] 144.5} 145.8) 146.4) 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4) 149.2 149.3 149.2} 149.7 149.3 
161.1 164.6] 164.2) 164.7) 165.1 165.5 165.7} 165.9} 166.6) 166.8) 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 168.7 
130.5 132.5} 131.9} 132.5} 134.3 134.9) 134.6 134.4) 134.0 135.7| 138.4) 138.4) 138.0 138.6 137.7 
132.6 137.5} 136.7] 138.0] 141.0) 141.9) 141.3 140.9) 140.5} 143.9) 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 
133.0 131.3) 127.3 127.5| 131.8} 134.6} 133.6 130.1 126.8} 129.2) 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 


AN APPALEl.......ccceseesecsescessereereeeeeeeseateatesseed 137.4 146.0 146.8 148.8 151.2 151.2 150.7 152.1 153.1 157.2 162.7 162.3 161.5 165.8 165.4 
BUPADIOS Ene ccccacnssachevsceaseivecertepnteoncesunsvanrapesncsuners 127.6 126.0 125.6 125.4 1257) 125.9 126.0 125.9 125.7 125.3 125.6 125.6 125.8 125.4 125.2 
SONNE Seco eoscsier a cone venti niya apehieravesecmes OSes REET 184.2 188.8) 189.5] 189.9) 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5} 191.4) 192.2) 193.1 193.3} 193.6] 195.0) 196.1 
Rent of shelter? a 189.6 195.0 195.7 196.1 196.1 196.3 196.3 196.3 197.6 198.5 199.7 199.8 199.9 200.8 201.7 
Transporatation services. ey 187.9 190.7 191.0 190.2 189.9 191.9 192.7 192.8 193.0 193.7 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 
OER. SOIVICOS.. <5. csissssciscasservocscsecnressanensrncesnentns 216.9 223.1 222.6 223.9 224.5 225.1 226.0 226.5 227.4 227.4 227.8 228.0 228.4 228.7 229.9 
Special indexes: 
AUROMSIESS FOOG Se... cssecxssnas>>sonicncansexsnvac natmes 163.4 167.0 167.2 167.7 168.5 168.8 168.8 168.8 169.2 170.3 171.9 172.0 172.1 173.2 173.5 


157.2 160.2} 160.1 160.6) 161.6) 162.0} 162.1 162.1 162.3) 163.3! 164.8) 164.9) 165.1 166.0; 166.2 
158.6 162.0; 162.0/ 162.5} 163.2] 163.6] 163.6] 163.6; 164.0] 164.9) 166.3) 166.4) 1665) 167.5) 167.8 
132.0 134.0] 133.4) 134.0} 135.8) 136.3) 136.1 135.9| 135.6] 137.2} 139.9) 139.9] 139.4) 140.1 139.2 
Nondurables less food 134.6 139.4 138.7} 139.9; 142.8) 143.7) 143.1 142.8} 142.4) 145.7) 150.1 150.1 149.3) 150.7 149.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel. aoa 139.2 147.5 148.2 150.0 152.3 152.3 151.9 153.2 154.2 158.0 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 
NomelialeS ieee ccenrssccatucapsaderceresteesercaccecncereesce| 146.9 151.2} 150.6] 151.5} 153.2} 154.0} 153.7} 153.6} 153.7) 155.6) 158.1 158.2| 158.0) 158.8) 158.4 
Services less rent of shelter? . 191.8 195.8] 196.5} 196.9] 197.3] 197.4] 197.9} 198.0} 198.6} 199.2) 199.9) 200.2} 200.9) 202.9) 204.2 
178.4 182.7} 183.4; 183.8) 183.9) 184.1 184.3) 184.3) 185.1 185.8} 186.7) 186.9} 187.2) 188.6) 189.6 
Energy 102.9 106.6] 108.7) 111.3) 113.2) 114.6) 111.2) 1122] 112.5) 116.7; 122.2] 120.7; 121.0) 129.6] 129.7 
All items less energy wee 170.9 174.4] 174.3) 174.5) 175.1 175.7) 175.8] 175.7} 176.2) 176.8) 177.7; 178.0) 178.1 178.2| 178.5 
All items less food and @nerQy.......:csesccseeees 173.4 177.0) 76:9) 177.4 177.7| 178.3] 178.4} 178.2} 178.7; 179.4 180.4; 180.7; 180.8) 180.8) 181.1 
Commodities less food and energy.... 143.2 144.1 143.2} 143.0) 144.6) 145.3) 145.0] 144.2) 143.6) 144.2) 145.3) 145.9! 145.5} 144.5) 143.8 
Energy commodities. oh 92.1 100.0} 101.3) 106.3] 109.1 109.1 108.7} 111.8} 112.8) 120.6} 131.7; 128.4) 127.9] 137.6] 135.0 
Services lOSS CNELY......ceceesessesceeeeeseseereeees 190.6 195.7} 196.1 196.5} 196.6] 197.2) 197.5} 197.7; 198.7} 199.5} 200.5) 200.7; 200.9) 201.6) 202.5 


All items less shelter: 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food 


Services less medical care services... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PAN HORS ssasese ececelassponsestessorysarusven- vex csnrawectinceynzddcohcs 159.7 163.2} 163.3 163.8] 164.7) 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.5} 166.4) 167.8; 167.9) 168.1 169.1 169.3 
All items (1967 = 100)... 475.6 486.2| 486.3) 487.8] 490.5) 491.5) 491.7; 491.8) 492.9), 495.6) 499.7) 500.1 500.7; 503.8) 504.4 
Food and beverages... ft 160.4 163.8} 163.4) 163.9] 164.3 164.7 164.9 165.2} 165.9) 166.1 166.4| 166.5 167.2 167.3 168.0 

[elo ee Oe arr re PeERA Pye PEPL A eC CREPE CL Eo PEPE 160.0 163.4, 163.0} 163.5) 163.9] 1644) 164.5 164.7; 165.4) 165.6) 165.9 166.0 166.7 166.8 167.6 


Odd automo urunitsscntesairss 7 160.0 163.0} 162.5 162.9) 163.5 164.0 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3) 165.4 166.4 166.3 167.3 
Cereals and bakery products... ed 180.9 184.7 186.1 184.8; 185.0 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9 186.9 188.4 187.3 189.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANG EGQS.....-...ceceeseeseeee 4 147.0 147.6} 146.8 148.2 148.9 148.8 150.1 149.4 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.4 


Dairy and related products’. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 
Other foods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets... 


150.4 159.4} 155.3) 156.0) 158.4) 164.0 164.6 161.9} 159.9) 160.4; 158.7) 160.2 159.3 159.4 160.5 
197.0 201.8) 201.0) 201.2) 201.6) 201.0) 199.8; 202.8) 207.0} 201.7) 200.5) 200.5) 203.1 198.9/ 200.0 


131.8 133.2 133.1 133.2 133.0} 133.4 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6} 137.8) 136.7) 136.4 136.7 137.5 
150.2 152.8} 153.0 153.5} 153.3) 152.9] 152.3 152.7) 153.7} 153.8) 154.5) 153.4 154.9} 155.6 156.0 
150.1 152.2) 152.0 152.6) 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3) 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 153.9 154.2 


Fats and oils.. 146.5 147.9 147.8} 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8) 145.2 145.7) 144.5 146.9 146.4 147.9 
Other foods.... 165.4 168.8) 169.2) 169.7) 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6) 170.7} 172.2 173.4 173.5 
Other miscellaneous foods!" ..cccccccecsssscee0u 102.6 104.6} 103.9} 104.4 105.1 103.8] 103.4 105.2 103.9} 106.2 106.7 104.7} 106.1 108.0 108.4 
Food away from Hone iaintitathamnaria 161.1 165.0} 164.9} 165.5 165.8) 166.1 166.5 166.8; 167.1 167.6 167.9} 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 


Other food away from home!”... 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing... 
Shelter.. 
Rent of primary residence. 


101.6 105.1 105.3 105.8} 106.2) 106.6) 106.8} 106.9} 107.4; 107.8) 107.8; 108.3] 108.5 108.4 108.8 
164.6 168.8} 169.1 169.2} 169.8) 169.5) 170.4) 171.0} 171.6} 172.2; 172.8} 172.9] 172.9] 173.6] 174.4 


156.7 160.0 160.7} 161.0 161.3 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.8) 162.7; 163.2 163.3 163.6 165.2 166.1 
176.6 181.6} 182.0 182.4 182.6} 182.8) 183.1 183.3 184.1 184.8} 185.6 185.8; 186.1 186.8) 187.5 
171.7 177.4 W771 177.5 178.0 178.4 179.3 179.9} 180.3 180.7 181.2 181.4) 181.8 182.3 183.1 


Lodging away from home? voc. cscs sown} 109.0} 122.2) 146.7] 116.8} 113.8] 113.1] 108.4) 105.7) 110.8] 1145] 119.9] 118.7] 117.8] 120.9) 123.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’ 171.1] 175.7| 175.7) 176.1] 176.5| 176.8] 177.4] 177.8| 178.2) 178.6) 178.8| 179.1| 179.5 180.0| 180.4 
Tenants and household insurance"™,..........., 100.0] 101.6} 102.2} 102.8] 102.5] 102.4] 102.3] 102.4 102.6 102.6] 102.8 103.3} 104.0 104.1] 104.4 
Fuels and utilities.....scsssassssseessseseesessesesel 128.4) 128.7/ 131.1] 131.4) 132.6] 130.1) 129.8] 129.2) 1295] 132.0] 131.2| 131.1] 131.9] 138.7| 141.0 


113.3 113.0 115.7 115.9 117.2 114.4 114.0 113.5 113.6 116.3 115.4 115.2 116.0 123.3 125.7 
nt 90.3 91.7 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7| 100.7; 106.0} 114.0) 144.5] 129.6] 123.0] 120.9} 120.2} 120.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity.........cccccccceseeeced 120.8 120.4) 123.6} 123.7) 124.9) 121.5) 120.9} 119.8} 119.4] 120.1] 120.2} 120.5} 121.6] 129.9] 132.5 
Household furnishings and operations.. 125.0 124.7| 124.9) 124.7) 124.8] 124.5} 124.2] 124.2) 124.5] 124.6] 125.3) 125.6| 125.5] 125.3] 125.7 
131.6 130.1} 126.4) 126.4) 130.5] 133.1] 132.3} 129.0) 125.9} 127.9] 131.0] 131.8} 130.9] 127.4] 123.6 
131.4 131.2} 128.6} 127.2) 130.3) 134.0} 133.3} 131.6) 129.3] 129.9] 131.5] 131.5} 132.7] 129.5] 126.6 
123.9 121.3) 114.4) 116.0} 123.3) 126.0} 124.4) 119.8} 114.2} 118.0] 123.5} 124.3] 122.1] 117.4] 112.2 


Fuel oil and other fuels. 


Women's and girls' apparel.. 


Infants! and toddlers! apparel! ....cccssccccccc seen 126.7 130.3) 128.4) 129.6] 131.4) 134.1] 134.3] 134.8} 134.9) 134.7] 135.7] 134.1] 133.4] 132.0] 129.8 
Footwear... 128.7 126.2) 125.8) 124.4) 125.1) 126.6} 126.9] 124.2} 122.3] 122.6| 124.7| 127.1| 126.6! 124.6] 120.9 
Tranepprtétan. 140.5 143.4; 143.7} 145.0| 146.0) 146.6} 146.9] 147.6] 147.7} 149.1] 152.9] 152.2] 152.5] 155.5| 154.4 
Private tranSpOrtatlOnsccscocccssetees sssssicvsssevesssaveaes 138.0 140.7} 140.9} 142.4) 143.6) 143.9} 144.2] 145.0] 145.1]. 146.4 150.1] 149.5] 149.7| 152.8] 151.6 
New and used motor Vehicles”...cs..s...ccvseceesse004 100.3 100.4} 100.1) 100.2} 100.7} 101.2] 101.5} 101.5} 101.2] 100.7/ 100.8] 101.2} 101.5| 101.4] 101.1 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series 
1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
IGANG WENNEIOS > 55.2 core csr een tees tena 144.6 144.0} 143.2] 1426] 142.8; 143.5] 144.3) 144.7} 144.5} 144.2) 144.5 144.7| 144.5| 144.1 143.7 
Used cars and trucks’ SE eH Sears = Fel 152.0 153.3 153.7 155.2 157.0 157.7 157.3 156.3 155.3 154.4 154.4 155.4 156.8 157.1 156.6 
Motor fuel..........2 92.2 100.8; 102.6] 107.8) 110.6) 110.0) 109.5) 112.3) 112.9} 118.6} 132.0} 128.5} 128.5) 140.1 136.2 
Gasoline (all types) 91.7 100.2) 102.1 107.3) 110.0) 109.4) 108.9) 111.7} 112.3] 117.9] 131.2) 127.8; 127.9] 139.4] 135.5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.5 100.0 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8 100.6 100.2 100.3 100.5 100.9 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 168.2 173.3 173:5 173.5 174.3 174.7 175.1 175.2 176.1 176.6 Tike: 177.4 177.8 178.3 178.7 
Public transportation 187.1 193.1 195.7) 192.5] 190.7} 196.3) 197.0} 196.0) 194.8) 198.8} 203.4| 202.9} 203.9} 205.5} 206.9 
Medical COC iacivce2ccnnexctpvenoveaoovstesavereneecetcwenea 241.4 249.7 250.3 251.0 251.4 251.9 252.5 253.2 254.5 256.2 257.3 258.0 258.5 259.7 260.6 
218.6 226.8) 227.8) 228.4) 229.0) 229.1 229.5) 230.2} 230.7| 231.0] 231.8) 232.4] 232.9] 233.7] 234.2 
246.6 254.9) 255.3] 256.0) 256.4| 257.0} 257.6; 258.4] 259.9] 261.9] 263.1] 263.8] 264.4) 265.6) 266.6 
223.7 230.8] 231.4) 231.7] 232.0) 232.5} 233.1; 233.4] 234.8] 236.7] 238.0) 238.6) 239.0) 239.9) 240.3 
Hospital and related services............:0cceee 283.6 295.5} 295.3} 297.3) 298.2} 298.9) 299.8) 302.1} 304.1 306.4} 307.5} 308.7) 309.5} 311.7) 314.2 

Recreation? 100.9 101.3) 101.6] 101.5) 101.0) 101.1 101.0} 101.2} 101.4] 101.6] 102.0) 102.0) 102.3) 102.5} 102.7 
Video and audio’... 101.1 100.5} 100.4) 100.7 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.8} 100.2} 100.4) 100.6} 100.0} 101.0} 101.2} 100.9 

Education and communication?................cc0.-.-1 100.4 101.5} 100.8} 101.5) 102.1 102.3] 102.5) 1028) 103.0) 1025) 102:2) 102.1 102.1 101.7) 102.2 
Pducationske co, Suen en.e eee oe ; 102.1 107.2} 106.3] 107.7} 109.5} 109.7} 109.4} 109.4; 110.5} 110.9) 111.0) 111.1 a es) is =) fe Pe 

Educationa! books and supplies... 253.1 264.1 265.0| 267.2! 269.9} 271.8) 256.5) 256.9) 276.6) 281.3) 280.0) 279.9) 280.0) 280.9) 281.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8} 300.2) 304.1 309.5] 310.0) 310.4) 310.4) 311.7) 312.7) 312.8) 313.4) 313.8] 315.4) 316.2 
Communication ....cccccccssscesccsesecseccoececcosseeose 99.1 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 
Information and information processing” ae 99.0 96.5 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 
Telephone services: eee nee 100.7 100.2 99.7 99.9 99.7; 100.0} 100.8; 100.9) 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'*............... 41.2 31.6 31.4 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 276 27.0 26.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment 77.9 53.1 52.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 46.9 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 

Other goods and services...... 236.1 261.9] 262.0) 260.7| 267.3) 267.9] 267.4) 267.3) 269.3) 271.7) 273.3) 278.0} 275.4) 274.5} 277.9 
Tobacco and smoking products... 274.8 356.2| 356.6) 350.6! 374.4) 374.0} 370.4; 369.7) 375.7) 383.6) 387.8) 404.9) 393.7} 388.7} 400.9 
PAYSON CATON oe a 156.8 161.3} 161.3] 161.6; 161.9} 162.6|/ 163.0) 163.1 163.5} 163.9} 164.3} 164.6) 164.9} 165.3) 165.5 

Personal care products’ i eee 149.3 152.5} 152.7) 153.1 153-7} 154.1 154.0} 153.1 153.4) 153.2) 154.1 153.9) 153.4) 154.0) 154.1 

Personal care services’ 166.3 ira ley? 171.8 12:2 172.4 173.2 174.4 174.7 175.3 176.1 176.6 176.6 PATA 178.3 178.6 

Miscellaneous personal services... 234.0 243.1 243.2| 243.8; 244.5) 245.5} 245.9] 246.7) 247.6) 248.9) 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4) 252.2 
Commodity and service group: 

GONNMIOGIOS: cess ccsca Neer scssoastesnassencreseeienotossenend 141.8 144.7| 144.2| 144.8) 146.3] 146.8) 146.6] 146.6) 146.6) 147.8; 149.8} 149.9} 149.9} 150.6) 150.1 
Food and beverages 160.4 163.8; 163.4) 163.9] 164.3) 164.7; 164.9} 165.2; 165.9} 166.1 166.4} 166.5} 167.2) 167.3) 168.0 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 130.6 133.2 132.7 133.4 135.4 165.9 135.6 135.4 135.1 136.8 139.6 139.6 139.3 140.3 139.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages.... 132.1 138.1 137.5} 138.8) 142.1 142.9 142.2} 142.0) 141.7] 145.1 150.2} 150.2 149.4) 151.5) 149.7 
AD Pale prance ener scannapeccterspaeeszronteparcaversnes 131.6 130.1 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3} 129.0} 125.9] 127.9) 131.0) 131.8) 130.9) 127.3) 123.6 
Nondurabies less tood, beverages, 

AGdappalel serene nach ccavsaninenen 137.0 147.2) 148.1 160:2)" 153:2) 153.1 152.5} 153.9} 155.0} 159.3} 165.7) 165.2} 164.4; 169.6} 168.7 

Durables... 127.3 126.0} 125.7) 125.7) 126.1 126.3} 126.4/ 126.3) 126.0} 125.6; 125.8} 126.0} 126.2} 125.9} 125.6 

Services....... 181.0 185.3] 185.9) 186.3] 186.6; 186.7) 187.1 187.2} 187.9) 188.5} 189.2} 189.4] 189.8} 191.2} 192.2 
Pantonshalor erate. See. een 170.1 174.9} 175.3) 175.6) 175.8) 176.1 176.3) 176.5) 177.3) 178.0) 178.7} 1789) 179.2) 179.9) 180.6 
Transporatation services... 185.4 187.9) 188.0] 187.4) 187.3} 189.0} 189.8} 189.9) 190.2) 190.8) 191.8} 192.0) 192.4) 192.6) 193.0 
Other services 213.7 219.6) 219.2] 220.3) 220.9) 221.6) 222.3) 222.9) 223.8) 223.7) 224.0) 224.2) 2246) 224.7) 225.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less food.......... 159.5 163.1 163.2} 163.7| 164.7) 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.4; 166.4) 168.0) 168.2) 168.3) 169.5} 169.6 

All items less shelter...... 155.0 158.1 158.0/ 158.6) 159.7; 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3) 161.3) 162.8); 163.0) 163.1 164.3) 164.3 

All items less medical care... 155.8 159.2} 159.2) 159.7) 160.7; 161.0) 161.1 161.1 161.4) 162.3] 163.6] 163.8) 164.0) 165.0) 165.1 

Commodities less food.. 132.0 134.6] 134.2| 134.8] 136.7) 137.2} 137.0} 136.8) 136.5} 138.2} 141.0) 141.0] 140.7) 141.7) 140.6 
Nondurables less food...... 134.1 140.0/ 139.4) 140.7] 143.8] 144.6) 144.0] 143.8] 143.6) 146.8] 151.7} 151.7} 150.9] 152.9] 151.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 138.7 148.4 149.3 151.2 154.0 153.8 153.4 154.7 155.8 159.8 165.7 165.3 164.5 169.4 168.7 
Nondurables. 146.5 151.3} 150.8] 151.7} 153.6) 154.3) 154.0] 154.0! 154.2) 156.0} 158.8) 158.9) 158.8) 159.9) 159.4 
Services less rent Of Shelter’ .eccesccesccs.ce-csse0e020-4 170.7 174.1 174.7| 175.0) 175.5} 175.4) 175.8; 175.9] 176.4) 176.9} 177.4; 177.7) 178.2) 180.2) 181.3 
Services less medical care services... 175.4 179.5) 180.1 180.4 180.7; 180.8) 181.1 181.2} 181.9} 182.4) 183.1 183:3| .183.7|. 185.1 186.0 
Energy 102.1 106.1 108.4 uae 113.1 111.4 111.0 112.4 TPs 116.7 122.9 121.0 12S 130.9 139.1 
All items less energy 167.6 171.1 170.9} 171.1 171.8; 172.4) 172.6) 1725) 172.8) 173.3) 174.1 174.5| 174.6) 174.6} 174.9 
All items less food and energy.. 169.6 173.1 172.9) 173.1 173.9] 174.5| 174.7) 174.5) 174.8) 175.3) 176.2) 176.7) 176.7} 176.6) 176.8 
Commodities less food and energy... 142.7 144.3 143.5 143.3 145.0 145.7 145.4 144.6 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 
Energy commodities... 92.3 100.3} 101.8] 106.8) 109.7; 109.4) 109.1 igs 113.1 120.4) 132.0] 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4 
Services less energy..... 187.7 192.6} 192.8] 193.2) 193.4, 194.0] 194.4) 194.7} 195.5} 196.2} 196.9} 197.1 197.5} 198.0) 198.8 
' Not seasonally adjusted. * indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. ; 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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ES 


urrent Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
1 
ne June | July | Mar. | Apr. | May | June) July | June| July | Mar. Apr. | May | June| July 
ULS. City AVELAGE.........cercseseeecseccenesereceenneaensresceensel M 166.2! 166.7; 171.1] 171.2} 171.3] 172.3} 172.6) 162.8) 163.3} 167.8 167.9) 168.1} 169.1; 169.3 
Region and area size” 
Northeast UrDan.............2:esessecceesececesreseeceetenseneesseesenennenanasenes M 173.1| 173.4] 178.3] 178.4] 178.2} 178.8} 179.6} 170.0) 170.2} 175.1) 175.3} 175.3 175.8) 176.6 
S1ZO/A—-MOKe tag 00; OO Os cccrecsscyesos<sncesascanenscernaccenshe M 174.1] 174.5] 179.2| 179.1] 179.0] 179.6] 180.4! 169.9] 170.3} 174.9] 175.0} 175.0} 175.5 176.4 
3 J 108.1) 103.4) 103.4} 106.8} 107.0} 106.9] 107.2) 107.6 
GirelR (CaSO OCU OM S001000. samen eanee anes M 103.8} 103.9) 107.2) 107.4) 107.3] 107.6) 108 
Midwest urban‘ M 162.5] 162.9! 167.0| 166.9| 167.4] 169.5} 168.7) 158.5) 159.1; 163.4) 163.2} 163.8) 166.1) 165.0 
| 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..... M 164.1] 164.6 168.3] 168.2} 169.0| 171.2} 170.3} 159.3) 159.9] 163.8] 163.6] 164.5) 166.8) 165.7 
¥ 107. 103.4) 103.8] 106.9} 106.9} 107.0} 108.6) 107.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......ecssecscsesetsesereesseee M 103.7) 103.9) 106.8) 106.8) 106.9] 108.3) 107.6) 103 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............-. M 156.9} 157.2} 161.5} 161.3] 161.4] 163.1] 163.1] 154.9] 155.4) 160.0} 159.9} 160.0) 161.7) 161.6 
South urban M 161.7| 162.2) 166.4] 166.6] 166.6} 167.4] 167.9] 159.7} 160.1| 164.6] 164.9) 164.9) 165.7) 166.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...............esceeseceeeeeeeeesseeeeeee M 160.9| 161.4] 165.9] 166.1| 166.1} 167.1} 167.8| 158.4} 158.9} 163.4) 163.7) 163.7) 164.9) 165.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......escessenssserseeestene M 104.1] 104.3) 106.9] 107.1} 107.1) 107.6] 107.7] 103.6] 103.9] 106.7] 106.9] 107.0} 107.4) 107.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 162.0! 162.6] 166.8] 166.7| 167.0] 166.9) 167.6) 162.3) 163.0; 167.6; 167.6; 167.9} 168.0) 168.5 
WVOSUUN SO aloe eeceeeceasn can ccaeneeetrerce aur easonrescten acrans aaeeeaominya M 168.3) 168.9] 173.4) 173.7] 173.9] 174.3} 175.2| 164.2| 164.7| 169.1) 169.4; 169.6] 169.9} 170.7 
Size"A—Moreithany it, SOO/00 0% caxcccec:-xesenec-senes rece sevsterennecy M 169.3) 169.9] 174.9] 175.1] 175.4] 175.7} 176.7| 163.5} 164.0) 168.7) 169.0} 169.3) 169.6) 170.6 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,009 ..ececcecccecsesveceseeseeeeseeee M 104.5] 104.9] 107.1] 107.2] 107.3] 107.6] 108.1] 104.3] 104.7} 106.8} 107.1] 107.1] 107.4) 107.9 
Size classes: 
M 150.7) 151.1) 155.2] 155.2)" 155.4) 156.3) 156.7). 1492 149.6 | 153.6] 153.7) 154.0} 155.0) 155.3 
M 104.0] 104.2} 106.9} 107.1} 107.1} 107.7} 107.8; 103.6) 103.9; 106.8} 106.9} 107.0; 107.6) 107.6 
M 162.0| 162.4] 166.7| 166.7| 166.8) 167.4) 167.7) 160.9} 161.3) 165.9) 166.0) 166.1; 166.8) 166.9 
Selected local areas® 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI............:02eeeeeeseereeeeeed M 168.9| 169.4) 172.0] 171.7| 173.5} 175.8) 174.4) 163.0) 163.4) 166.4) 166.1) 167.9} 1702) 168.7 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...............----4 M 165.4; 165.8} 170.6} 170.6] 171.1) 170.9} 171.7| 158.9} 159.2) 163.9) 163.9) 1644) 1642) 164.9 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. , M 176.8) 177.2) 181.4) 181.2} 181.3) 181.9) 182.7} 172.1] 172.5| 176.6) 176.6} 176.9) 177.4] 1782 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT.............22..04 | -| 175.3) 182.7 -| 181.6 -) 183.2 -| 173.3) 1811 -| 180.5 -| 182.2 
Cleveland—-Akron, OH = 1 -| 162.8) 166.8 -| 166.4 -| 168.1 -| 154.9} 159.2 -| 158.9 -| 160.4 
DallassFUuWOrtiiy, UX eecesncav canvass sccrancxersnonascsaduvearuesns cane 1 -| 158.3) 163.1 -| 163.2 -| 166.2 -| 158.0} 162.9 -| 163.1 -| 166.2 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV) .....cccsccccccceereee 1 -| 104.6) 107.0 -| 106.7 -| 108.4 -| 104.3) 106.9 -| 106.6 -| 108.2 
PUB GA erie s epee canis ewe acne sinreeneane nev deci ouy oareane 2 164.8 - -| 169.8 -| 1714 -| 161.9 - -| 167.2 -| 168.7 - 
Detroit—AnniArbor—Flint, Ml.....:..0..ccccreccersoncssenserscscaovced 2 163.8 - -| 168.1 -| 170.8 -| 158.3 - -| 162.8 —| 165.6 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX a 2 148.3 - -| 152.7 -| 154.0 -| 147.1 - -| 151.3 -| 153.0 - 
MiaminFt, Lauderdale, Fliui.c..:cccenccascescesectstacteennssncneons 2 161.3 - -| 166.9 —| 168.0 -| 158.9 - -| 164.5 -| 165.7 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 Wa - -| 175.7 -| 176.4 -| 171.9 = -| 175.7 -| 176.0 - 
San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA.... 2 171.8 - -| 178.6 -| 179.0 -| 168.3 - -| 174.8 -| 175.2 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 172.7 1777 179.1 168.0 173.2 


84 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central” region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fk. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
UGX aocensstentenncarstctadsasanypedthesascecesdaserseveevascaetacwased 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
POICONnt ChANQES:.ccrteescscssascovsvertencvunp covenes-vecns veces 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 22 
Food and beverages: 
VWAGDGX eres sesrscenctereseees cocci seers rescecrcse er erence ace 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
Percent/Ghan(ea:.2..c cre anes-oteterseaticscecctacachuceduaveney 3.6 1.4 2 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 de. 
Housing: 
WINGO Xeee eae ws coe todas aoe enccecneunetsecesasceapoosteneescenateneset 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
PETCONT CHANQO Fcecisstecassassaccerenvoreescssteeresesans seaveee 4.0 2.9 ei 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: 
WG EX irc cccranceecseav ate onseseesncrssiteaees oeavasecnweneatetussecd 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
POKCONU CHANG rc--ro:-ceacssessseccxaresteusenteaasaansen 3.7 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 aU -1.3 
Transportation: 
123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Pad 2.2 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
REYGONUCK ANGE nresrrestorantscarscsssttorespseer scope seeeae ees < 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
AG XCterccretomec cee cteccsevccessavessnetasssoscarersssereccestapscacteest 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
PEICORUCHAN GO ircreeteteccesnareecsteesvsesicaganessaesnenseeaskes 79 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerica! Workers: 
All items: 
WAG Xtesterees eater tear on aedecai tare sacamscateucseneacaensvencenes 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
POrCent CHANGCreecrcerccccessenetevertssseneueewseerevnsewotsness 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 ae 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
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[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Groupin 
ie 1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July 
= + a5 
Finished QOOdS..........0:cesseeeereeereserreeeeed 130.7 133.0} 132.9] 133.7} 134.7) 135.1 134.9| 134.9] 134.7) 136.0) 1368] 137.0) 1375] 138.4] 138.3 
Finished consumer QOOGG.........-..+::+:00+++ 128.9 132.0 | 132.1 133.2] 134.6| 134.5] 134.3] 134.3] 133.9] 135.7| 136.7] 136.9] 137.6] 138.8] 138.6 
Finished consumer fOOdS..........+-:++:+1+0++ 134.3 135.1 134.6} 135.9) 136.7] 135.8) 135.4] 135.6] 135.0) 136.0) 136.0] 137.1 138.0} 137.3} 137.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding see Peace swerensstes 126.4 130.5! 130.8] 131.9| 133.5] 133.7] 133.6] 133.6| 1333] 135.4] 136.8] 136.6 137.2 | 139.2] 138:0 
Nondurable goods less food. 122.2 1279} 1289! 1304) 1328] 131.5] 131.6] 131.7) 131.4) 134.3} 1364] 136.0) 136.9 139.9 | 139.7 
Durable goods........-....+. 132.9 133.0] 131.7] 131.6] 131.2] 134.9] 134.6] 134.4) 134.1 133.9 | 133.8] 133.9] 134.0) 133.6] 133.2 
Capital equipment............... ; 137.6 137.6) 137.0| 136.9] 136.7] 138.5] 138.3] 138.3] 138.4| 1385) 1385] 138.7] 1387] 1385) 138.6 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............----++4 123.0 423.2 | 123.9] 124.6) 125.3] 125.0] 125.2| 125.4] 125.9] 126.9| 127.8] 128.0] 1283) 129.7) 130.1 
Materials and components 
fO MAMULACTUNING Se cescct cast eser ccececseonecosecuee 126.1 124.6 | 124.6) 125.0} 125.4] 125.9] 1259] 125.9] 126.4] 127.0) 127.6| 128.0] 1284] 1286] 129.0 
Materials for food manufacturing..... A 123.2 120.8 119.0 416} 122.0 122.2 120.9 118.2 117.6 117.5 118.1 119.6 120.6 120.7 120.5 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 126.7 124.9| 1248] 1255] 126.5] 127.7] 127.8} 128.2| 1286] 129.7) 131.3] 132.1 133.2 | 133.9} 135.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 128.0 125.1 126.1 126.2| 126.2| 126.5] 126.7| 127.2| 128.6] 129.6| 129.7| 129.8] 1296] 129.3) 129.3 
Components for manufacturing.........-.-.-+/ 125.9 125.7| 125.6| 125.6| 125.7| 125.7] 125.7] 125.8| 125.9] 125.9] 126.0] 125.9| 126.0} 126.1 126.2 
Materials and components 
FOMCONSMUCHON cewesencsvonsveccexcconsare 146.8 148.9 150.5 150.4 149.6 149.1 149.4 149.8 150.4 150.8 151.3 151.6 151.1 150.9 150.5 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 81.1 84.6 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6| 91.5 94.8 97.4 96.3 96.7 | 103.2 | 103.9 
Containers... .| 140.8 142.5} 142.1 143.6| 145.7| 1463] 146.5| 1465] 147.2| 1472) 148.1 151.8] 152.8) 153.3] 153.3 
SUNOS avcsssssncnsutes masini const ckedniimisaenen see 134.8 134.2 133.9 134.2 134.4 134.8 135.0 135.1 135.2 135.6 136.0 136.2 136.6 137.1 137.3 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCOSSING. .:s:c.cccsnscesecscscvsnnaeecansccsswessos 96.8 98.2 97.9} 103.1 107.3|} 104.0} 109.2} 103.5| 105.8} 110.3) 1129] 1106) 1154] 121.9] 1208 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 103.9 98.7 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6} 101.4} 1035] 1046) 101.8 99.4 
Crude nonfood materials... 88.4 94.3 95.5} 101.5} 1083] 103.8 111.9 104.3 108.3 T1531 116.7} 111.5 118.6 131.4 131.1 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-.. 129.5 132.3) 132.3) 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 134.7] 1346] 1345] 135.9] 1369] 1368] 137.2] 1386] 1384 
Finished energy QOOds............:.:eseeeeees 75.1 78.8 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.5 90.9 90.1 91.5 97.0 96.2 
Finished goods less enerQ)....---.-.---0++-++4 141.1 143.0} 1423|) 1425) 143.1 144.2 | 144.0} 144.0] 143.6) 1443| 144.3) 144.7 | 145.0} 1446] 144.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy. 142.5 145.2 144.5 144.9 145.8 146.6 146.3 146.4 145.8 146.7 146.7 147.2 147.6 147.1 147.2 
Finished goods less food and energy... 143.7 146.1 145.3 | 145.2] 145.7] 147.5] 147.4] 147.4} 147.0} 147.5] 1475] 147.7) 147.8) 1475) 147.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
AVG EN OF QV a cescacen cotsate asnvescestecontecacnserasseeee 147.7 151.7 | 150.9] 150.7] 151.7) 153.6 | 1534] 1534| 152.8) 153.6 | 153.6| 153.7 153.8 | 1534) 1535 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
NIG OMI GY vvcercecccoverscvaccersyayecvbeaterveverseste 159.1 166.3 | 165.9] 165.7) 167.9} 168.1 168.2 | 168.2 | 167.3} 169.0) 169.1 169.2 | 169.4| 169.0] 169.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG COO S aive ccazennscssesrerrcenaisvascsetverwesss vanes) 123.4 123.9 | 124.7) 125.4] 126.0] 125.7] 126.0} 1262) 126.8] 1278] 1288) 1289} 129.2 130.7 | 131.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds..............:0+6 116.2 alata ea 109.1 110.9} 111.8] 1124] 111.6] 109.7} 109.3} 110.0} 111.0} 111.8} 113.2 113.5 | 112.7 
Intermediate energy GOOdS.........0:ceeeee| 80.8 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 96.0 96.5) 102.9] 103.6 
Intermediate goods less energy............:-++. 132.4 131.7} 131.9] 13823) 132.5] 132.9] 133.0} 183.0} 1385} 183.9] 1345] 134.9; 1352] 135.5] 135.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
MNCL! OM ON GY: asic sasevescasarseacanvse<psseesesecseeasds 133.5 133.1 133.4 | 133.7] 133.9] 1342] 13844] 1346) 135.1 135.5} 136.1 136.5} 136.7} 136.9} 137.2 
Crude energy materials... 68.6 78.5 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 100.2 102.5 96.3} 105.8) 122.9) 123.4 
Crude materials less Energy..........cccceeeeee! 113.6 107.9} 105.8) 109.4] 110.0; 109.8) 1105) 109.5 110.2 111.5 114.1 115.2 115.8 113.3 110.9 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 142.1 135.2 | 134.2] 136.8] 139.1 141.7 | 1426] 1460] 149.8] 151.3] 1509] 149.0} 1485} 146.8] 144.2 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


{December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
sic Industry g a 
1998 1999 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
T ir Aa qj 5a al 
— | Total mining industries............ccssessesneeseeeees 70.8 78.0 78.7 84.7 91.5 87.7 95.1 86.7 89.5 95.8 98.9 94.9} 100.0] 113.8] 114.8 


10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 


73.2 70.3 68.8 69.3 70.4 76.3 73.4 72.6 73.9 75.3 73.3 73.4 717 73.7 72.8 
89.5 87.3 86.9 86.9 85.9 86.0 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.7 84.8 84.4 86.0 85.0 85.4 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............. 68.3 78.5 79.6 87.6 96.9 91.2 | 101.6 90.4 94.2} 102.6) 107.0] 101.8} 1083] 127.1] 128.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS......... cc ceeeeeteeteeeeeeee Hoos2 134.0] 134.2] 134.2] 1343] 134.4] 134.4] 134.4) 135.0] 135.3] 135.7] 136.0] 137.5] 136.8} 138.4 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 
20 Food and kindred products.. 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 
22 Textile mill products. ae 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 425.3)|) 125.1 125.5] 1256] 1256] 1254] 125.3] 125.2] 125.2) 1256] 125.6] 1256] 125.5] 125.8 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures. 
26 Paper and allied products.... 


126.2 128.3] 128.3] 129.0] 129.7] 130.2} 130.3] 130.5] 130.8) 1322] 1329] 1328] 133.4] 134.0] 133.6 
126.3 126.3)|/ 126.9)| 126:8.| 127.5)| 127.5)) 127-1 1267 | 126.7) 1272) 127.4) 128.21) 1291 | 1294 129.3 
243.1 325.7| 316.1] 3165] 3445) 344.4] 344.5] 345.0] 329.4) 348.6] 347.3) 347.2, 347.1 | 3422] 3423 
118.6 116.3] 115.9] 116.0] 115.9] 1161] 115.9] 116.1} 116.2] 116.4) 1165] 116.1 116.3) 1162] 116.8 


157.0 161.8 | 168.5] 166.9) 163.1 160.0} 159.6} 160.6) 161.4/ 161.6} 162.1 161.8} 159.0} 158.4] 157.2 
139.7 141.3] 141.3] 141.6| 141.8} 1420} 142.0) 142.1 142.4| 1425] 143.0] 143.0] 143.3] 143.5] 143.7 
136.2 136.4 | 136.3| 137.3] 138.7] 139.9] 140.2} 140.4] 141.0] 141.5] 143.2} 145.8) 1469] 147.2} 147.3 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......} 174.0 177.6 | 177.4} 177.7) 178.1 178.6 | 179.1} 179.2| 180.4} 180.8) 181.1 | 181.3] 181.7] 182.9} 183.0 


28 Chemicals and allied products..........:cecece 148.7 149.7| 149.9] 150.0] 151.0] 1528] 153.0) 1529] 153.6] 154.5] 155.2| 155.5] 156.9) 157.1 | 158.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 66.3 76.8 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0} 104.1] 111.0] 107.8] 111.4] 118.0) 1126 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122:2 ), 122:1 122.5| 122.8] 1229] 1233] 123.4] 1235] 123.5] 123.5] 124.1 123.3 | 123.9] 124.8 
31 Leather and leather products...... ma honed 136.5| 136.7] 136.7] 136.9] 137.0] 137.0] 137.0] 137.5] 137.5] 137.4] 137.4] 137.5] 137.4] 137.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...) 129.3 132.6 | 132.7] 133.1] 1332] 133.6] 133.7) 1335] 134.4] 1346] 134.7] 134.7] 134.8) 134.9] 134.9 
33 Primary metal industries............ccc-ccecerreeeeees 120.9 115.8} 115.4| 115.7] 1164] 117.1] 117.1] 117.4] 1186] 119.5] 120.0] 120.5) 120.5] 120.1} 119.9 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
transportation EquipMent.............:c.seseeeseees 128.7 129.1] 129.1] 129.1| 129.2} 129.4] 129.6| 129.7) 129.9} 130.0] 130.3] 130.4] 130.3] 130.3] 130.3 


35 Machinery, except electrical............:..:::cceee 117.7 FF Oa ATS Aare 117.1 117.1 117.1 117.0 neal. miles} 117.4 117.4 ATS Naas 117.6 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 110.4 109.5 | 109.5] 109.5] 109.2] 109.1} 109.1} 1089] 108.7) 1086] 1086] 1087] 1086] 1086} 108.6 
37 MINA SPOON escncecereccassg ves sseceereaccssearcnscees dav 133.6 134.5] 133.0) 132.9| 132.6] 136.7] 136.2| 136.2) 1363] 136.5] 136.4] 136.3] 136.1 | 136.0] 136.0 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........-:cseceeeesees 126.0 125.7 | 125.1] 125.0] 124.9] 125.2] 125.3] 125.6] 126.0] 126.2] 126.0} 1261] 1263) 126.5] 126.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
INGUStIES (TZ/B5 = 100) irr coe vecscwcspenennencens 129.7 130.3) 130.5") 130.1 130.0 | 130.4] 130.2 130:5 ) 130.7} 131.1 130.8 | 131.1 11S) 15:37)" TSie 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 


111.6 114.8] 114.8] 115.1] 1158] 1155] 115.5] 1158] 1165] 117.0] 1181] 1182) 1188) 1194] 1188 
132.3 135.3] 135.2) 135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 136.2] 135.2] 135.2| 135.2} 135.2| 135.2 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 105.6 413.0] 117.4] 117.2] 117.3} 1167] 116.7] 116.1] 1164] 117.0] 117.8] 1185) 119.8) 123.2) 124.8 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100 es 124.5 130.8] 131.4| 131.7] 131.8] 133.1] 133.4] 134.2] 141.0} 141.6] 1443] 1425) 149.6| 147.5 | 147.6 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 99.2 98.3 98.2 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.2 | 102.1} 101.9| 101.9 | 101.9| 101.9] 102.0 | 1025 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
T 
Finished goods 
Otel) aeecreescncsesnsteveseunssyserssysnecasesorses:caaeveaseacéecavesnopeyssencter 121.7 123.2 124.7 425.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
FOOOStrtttes reresestesoeeeeet aetna nanan etuientrsinunerteceaiens it 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
[EEG I bess. checsbcaasdecnoncade cqucensespoucrenanncotcopadeacbaancn 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 
Other 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 
Total 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 
Foods.. ee 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 
ES CYC h eatceeerercopba ca. cretoshtosac On, Donne Co SCRA aa aERereDO Le 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 
Oe iceectertcssescnatsensnresetrecsdecn even sc tagcneea sain ceaseanecete ee 97:5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
ar ee ae ee ee ee ees eee es 


SITC Mast 1999 2000 
Rev. 3 a 


0| Food and live animals............... a) 7.4 87.6 86.6 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.4 85.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations.. matnsperendse 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24 Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
26 Textile fibers and their waste.... 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............./ 109.0 113.8 115.3 119.5 121.4 126.6 129.5 138.5 162.1 137.2 142.3 145.0 151.3 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 119.8 126.4 128.6 131.3 133.4 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.1 168.3 178.5 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes..............05 76.8 Miled 78.8 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ... 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
Sz) Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...... 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ......... 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.3} 100.7 


62 FRIDDOr MANU ACHIW ES IV. 'S. ..cecseccsns sey sneveaieee cece enssesed 105.6 | 105.8) 106.9] 108.2] 108.2 108.5} 104.7} 103.7} 103.6} 103.7 103.9 104.3 104.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ... ate 
68 INCU OUS ITOK GINS 2a. crisis desansincuestbantanencrnncesooescnaseunncniceeen 85.3 87.0 88.0 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8} 101.9] 100.3 98.1 100.1 102.3 


7| Machinery and transport equipment..............0cssseeeees 97.3 97.3 97.2 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANIC FTIACIUNO DAIS re sr essser eta veevastensasuaspeavneececsaecacceests 107.5 | 107.5] 107.6) 107.7} 107.7} 1079] 107.5} 107.6) 108.0) 1082) 108.2) 108.3] 108.5 
75| Computer equipment and office machines..............:0++ 71.0 71.0 70.2 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.3 68.4 
76| | Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 


7/3 | MEROAG WONICOS ier ccscascoxcacyetoauansespstecsnspensseneennsctnceepaceanasee=- 102.4} 102.3] 102.4} 103.1} 103.1} 103.1} 103.5} 103.6) 104.0] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9] 103.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS..............ceeceeceeeeeersreeeenee 105.4] 105.4} 105.4] 105.5) 105.6] 105.3] 105.2} 105.4] 105.7] 105.7} 105.7] 105.7] 105.8 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
en eee 


sitc 4 1999 2000 
Industry 
Rev. 3 July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
AS 
0] Food and live animals..........c.cccscccscssseercsssrsssnsensseesee 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 94.7 93.7 93.6 93.1 94.0 92.3 91.6 91.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations............cccccceseeeeeseseeeeeeeesees 94.3 96.7 99.4 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 100.2 99.1 98.1 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
Aquatic INVErEDrALOS, 45-6. cece. eneconccesessseyvsccecvesnavesaees 104.2 | 103.8) 103.1 105.0} 107.5] 106.8) 106.8] 107.9! 108.0) 111.0] 109.6} 109.3} 110.6 
05] + Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 103.5 102.6 101.6 96.5 97.2 103.6 102.0 102.1 101.2 100.7 96.8 96.6 97.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
tHSrO OW terete esse acca te taecnmesvnarbitserstersb roe sesanayen 64.3 63.2 61.4 62.0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 


A112 112.2 111.5 111.5 112.0 111.2 111.4 | 111.7 111.9 112.4} 112.9 112.5 
107.7 109.1 108.5 108.5 108.7 107.9 108.2 108.5 108.7 109.4 110.0 109.4 


1| Beverages and tobacco.. 


TABS VEAGES .550 ies case ssten teen ares 


93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.5 90.6 
ASIGa 128.9) 124.7 1) AAG 1 1A TTS. 7 VWI77 | 117.0. 1 1986 117.6 112.9 | 110.1 107.0 
61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 75.1 77.0 80.1 80.7 
91.9 93.8 94.3 98.4 98.0 99.0} 101.4} 105.7} 104.0 101.7 99.6 | 100.6 101.1 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.6.5. ............6 102.8) 105.0} 111.1 112.1 106.5] 111.9 121.1 124.3} 111.9} 110.1 106.7 92.7] 101.8 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products..........++/ 105.3 trea 126.5 128.0 134.7 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.1 170.9 168.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 103.8 115.9 125.7 127.4 132.6 141.4 146.1 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.1 169.8 165.5 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured..............cccccseeseeserseeeeees 123.1 134.1 142.2 141.1 161.5 150.2 147.8 161.4 170.5 1715) 167.5 195.5 209.2 


90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 92.1 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.3 95.8 
86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 90.7 91.5 92.4 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.7 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... es 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 97.3 98.2 98.2 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.8 97.6 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.8 90.1 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 93.7 93.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.6 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 75.8 76.1 77.9 78.9 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
52 Inorganic Chemicals...........-.::0e0e 


59} Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. .......:ccceeeeees 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5} 100.0} 101.6} 100.6 100.0 100.9 99.7} 100.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materiais..... 91.9 92.4 92.6 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.1 
62), Rubber manufactures; 10:9) ius+v-00-ceesaceereceseeasecevoneesacorse 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 92.2 92.6 


64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68 Nonferrous metals... 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.@.s. .......... 


83.6 83.5 83.7 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.7 89.2 89.6 
100.8; 100.9} 101.1 101.2 | 101.6} 101.2 100.8 | 101.2 100.8 100.9 | 100.7 100.5 | 100.9 
87.6 89.9 91.1 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9} 104.4] 115.1 110.3 106.9 | 110.7 | 112.8 
95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.7 89.6 89.6 


97.3 97.2 97.6 97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 95.9 96.4 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANGIMEACWIG’ DANG spec ccc drssasspsaseaets reraachltcresosoonen 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 
75| Computer equipment and office MAChINeS..............c000 62.0 61.8 61.6 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 60.0 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 87.3 87.0 87.1 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.5 84.4 84.1 
77 Electrical machinery and equipMent.........c..ccccceceeeeeseees 81.9 82.1 82.5 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.4 83.2 82.9 
78| Road vehicles........... : in 102.4} 102.4} 102.2] 1024) 1024] 102.3} 1024} 1026] 1026] 102.7] 102.7] 102.8] 102.9 


85| Footwear nba pvnntlrencroens spaseuopaivdornassuiviaey 100.7 | 100.6} 100.8 |} 100.8} 100.8} 100.8} 100.8| 100.9] 100.7} 100.5) 100.7] 100.3} 1008 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100) 
SSS 
1999 2000 
Category 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar. Apr May | June | July 
+ Ts 
AULS COMMODITIES! <ccsccs.canctssesexestcnnsneetuveesconssceveveres 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............cccccssseseeeeeed 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.0 85.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 85.2 84.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 97.1 97.2 
Industrial supplies and materials.................:...0000084 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.3 95.3 95.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........) 76.2 76.3 76.6 775 76.6 76.7 75.2} 76.9 rears 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.8 
Euelsiand lubricants2..5..ccsccccsatocecenceenseee, 1061 110.5] 111.8) 1144) 115.9] 120.4) 122.7] 131.3] 143.6] 127.8] 133.0] 135.6] 141.2 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.3 92.0 91.9 
Selected building materials... 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.7 
Capltal:GoOds 2. o aes. cn esate eee cee cespsopsossaususeueeennel 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.0 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.0 98.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery............:cssscescseeseesseeeecees 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.8 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................., 103.2} 103.2 103.3} 104.0} 103.9] 103.8) 103.9) 103.8] 1042; 1042) 1042) 104.1 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 101.9 102.0 101.9 102.2 102.2 102.4 | 102.4 102.5 102.3 102.4| 102.4 102.2 102.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............escesesseeseeeereeed 102.0 | 102.0] 102.1 102.4 | 102.5} 102.9} 102.8} 102.6] 102.4) 1023) 102.4) 102.1 102.3 
Durables, manufactured in.c2.1-....csseesceressvnrsrccnvesies 100.6 | 100.8) 100.7) 100.8; 1009; 100.8; 101.0; 101.4} 101.0] 101.3) 101.3) 101.3] 101.4 
Agricultural COMMOINCS 7 <s.n.....cesccsacseretntocneeweees 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 
Nonagricultural Commodities...............sccecceeeecee eens 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


1999 2000 
Category 7 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov Dec Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July 
1 
ALL COMMODITIES. .......-.0.0-.scconcscreccssrsssssuccanasosnsseree 93.3 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.5 99.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS...........ssecesseeeeeeeeeeeeed 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.3 91.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............., 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.4 83.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.4} 105.0} 104.9} 106.3} 108.2} 107.7} 107.2] 108.1 108.3 | 110.8) 109.8} 109.8} 110.5 
Industrial supplies and materials..............::e0eeeecee+ 96.1 99.9] 103.1 104.3| 106.9] 109.4] 111.0} 1186] 119.8] 114.3) 115.9] 121.5] 121.1 
Fuels andiliibricantssesecastitstress-steassnetecceeeesersess|) 105.4) 0.70) 126.0) 280 134.3 | 140.7) 144.2] 164.7} 163.7) 147.7] 153.1 169.5 | 167.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........-....++] 103.5) 115.6) 125.2) 127.3) 1325] 140.9] 1458] 167.5] 166.2] 147.4/ 153.8] 169.2 165.1 
Paper and paper base StockS.........s:ccececeseeesseeeeeee| 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.9 87.2 87.7 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and !/MaterialS.. .<ce-ver<c<-atescrexsesssesaeb-cnsneaen 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.8 92.6 
Selected building materials..............::cscceeseeeeees 120.6 | 118.9). 113.4) 110.0} 108.3) 111.1 HOS | 1708 112.1 111.9] 109.1 105.0 | 103.3 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4/ 100.3} 107.1 104.3} 102.0) 105.0] 106.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 88.3 87.5 88.2 
Capital GoodSirawrentnceccoveme aoneaeat inno ce aevesad 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 
Nonelectrical MAChiNery...........::csscesereeseeseereee need 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 77.7 77.5 WA Vid 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 101.8 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.6 102.7 102.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 96.9 96.4 96.7 
Nondurables, manufactured. ..........:.ssseseseeseeeeeeed 100.2} 100.3; 100.8; 100.5} 100.7} 100.6} 100.4) 100.4; 100.3} 100.3; 100.1 99.5 99.8 
Durables, manufactured............ss:sseeesscseereee] 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.3 93.0 93.1 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods...........s:00esee 98.3 99.1 99.9 100.0 98.8 99.8 101.5 102.0 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99.5 
38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1998 1 
Category 999 | 2000 
Sept. Dec. Mar June Sept. | Dec. Mar. June 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).....:....ccrercsrsarseresesered 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)............cccccsseceueees 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.4 
104.0 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNA)............:seeeeeeseseseseseses es 105.0 104.2 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 142.1 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
il lll IV I Il il IV ! Il ill IV I i} 
ie =) | 4 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........eeesesseeseeseeseeseeseeeees 107.3 108.3 108.5 109.7 110.0 110.6 111.6 112.6 112.8 114.2 116.3 116.7 118.5 
Compensation Per NOU s..<<0..0a:ssusceccesasvanvetbecassewss 412.3-1| 113:5:))" 115:3))) 117.41 118.5] 120.0] 121.4] 123.0] 1245] 126.1 127.3 | 128.4] 130.4 
Real compensation per NOur...............:ccceeeeeceeeeeeeees 99.8 100.4 101.5 102.9 103.8 104.7 105.5 106.4 | 106.9 107.6 107.8 107.7 108.4 
Unit labor CoSts.........cccssesccsssesssssssssseescsesseceeceeeceeeeeeee| 104.7 | 104.8] 106.3] 106.7] 107.7] 1085] 1088) 109.3} 1104] 110.5] 109.5] 110.0 110.0 
Unit nonlabor payments 118.0 118.5 116.8 116.4 1fo.3 114.6 114.6 115.1 114.1 114.3 116.8 118.2 120.0 
Implicit price deflator.......... 109.6 | 109.9) 110.2) 110.3.) 110.5) 110.7} 110.9: 111.4) ~111.8 | 111.9] 1122 113.0 | 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........cceceseeseeseeteeeeeeeee 107.1 108.0 108.1 109.3 109.8 110.3 111.2 112.0 112.1 113.6 115.8 116.3 117.9 
Compensation) per houtz.<<. sccsc.cccac census .n-2s-cassaraeanace 112.0 113.0 114.7 116.4 117.9 119.4 120.8 122.1 123.6 125.2 126.5 127.8 129.4 
Real compensation per hour... 99.5 100.0 101.0 102.3 103.2 104.2 104.9 105.7 106.1 106.8 107.2 107.2 107.6 
Unit labor costs............. 104.5 | 104.7} 106.1 106.5| 107.5}; 1083] 1085] 109.0) 1102] 1103) 109.3} 109.8) 109.8 
Unit nonlabor payments... 118.8 119.5 117.8 117.4 116.3 115.8 115.8 116.7 aa kon’ é 116.1 118.6 120.1 121.8 
Hmplictt price: Ge@MAator: <.2<; cz-ss00ces-sanccedevtccassnscousecwecss 109.7 | 110.1 410-41) 410:5:) 4:10:75) F190) WT ATS | T1224 27S Gee te 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........ccccscesceeeeseeees 109.3 110.8 111.6] 112.3 113.4] 114.9 115.8 117.1 118.2 119.7 121.5 122.3 - 
Compensation per hour......... 111.4 112.1 113.7} 115.2] 1166] 1180] 119.3] 120.9] 122.4] 124.0] 125.3) 126.1 - 
Real compensation per hour... 98.7 99.2 100.1 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 104.6 105.1 105.8 106.1 105.8 - 
Motaliunit\costs:.ne-cerco----.-- 101.6 | 101.1 101.5} 102.0; 102.3] 102.1 102.6} 102.5] 103.0) 103.2) 103.0) 103.1 - 

Unit labor costs.... 101.6} 101.2] 101.9) 102.6} 102.8} 102.7} 103.0} 103.2) 103.5] 103.6} 103.1 103.1 - 

Oriitinonlabor: COStSirresscesecctsceess cease cracentscerscccmenarsernecs 101.4} 100.8) 100.4} 100.5} 100.9} 100.2; 101.6; 100.7) 101.4) 102.1 102.5} 103.3 ~ 
UD FONIS seoseertcn eee teaser en ccc nececeecsccecodususrcsevxroevenrerce 155.3 | 160.3] 156.5] 150.4] 147.2] 151.4] 1445] 149.7) 147.5| 143.3] 145.7} 150.9 - 
Unitinonlabor'payMents:..-c.cscccssesss-0csecactesseccsossessserel| A TOzi1 116.0 114.7 113.2 112.7 113.3 1125 113.2 113.2 112.6 113.5 115.4 = 
Implicit price deflator. <......-c-.0creoce-evasescecrsssacacesneqee 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2 | 106.2/| 106.5) 106.7} 106.6) 106.6} 107.2 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErsONS............csseseeceseeeeeeeeeteeee W16:3:| 198:7)) 120-4 AQT 122275) 126.8 126.8 | 128.9] 1304] 131.9] 135.1 137.7 | 139.4 
Compensation per NOur.............seecccseeeseseeerseeeeeeeens 110:5;|) WAS WSS" 115275) 116:6))" 1189 119.4} 120.7} 122.4] 124.1 125.55)" 127:0 128.3 
Real compensation per NOUur...........2..s0eccceeeeeeeeesereee 98.1 98.6 99.8} 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 104.4 105.1 105.9 106.4 | 106.5 106.8 
UAIGIAD ON: COSIS sc, cccpesearecsere see ck aneiemsu-snndeernnae sass eeeensade 95.0 93.9 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 92.2 92.0 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
—t + - + - 
Private business 
Productivity: a 
Output per hour of all Persons................cceceeeseeeeneeees 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services...............:..:e:e0e 117.3 Tavat 107.3] 103.8) 102.1 98.6} 100.7; 102.3} 101.9) 102.3) 102.6 
Multifactor productivity-<7-<-2<-.-c.ccesnsosasanesesnncncacas === 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6} 100.7; 102.4); 103.1 
QUES erect erste caccnerepev acter ous ecaasneescecsoaccdenaemeal, — EOA0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9| 102.7} 107.0) 110.0) 114.7] 120.1 
Inputs: 
EAD OM PU taco ce nccceccccecestentaince a POG.g 73,7 86.6] 102.4, 102.6; 100.2} 102.7) 106.4); 108.9) 110.6) 114.1 
Capital services ; 29.0 444 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3; 102.0} 104.6) 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6; 106.3) 109.3} 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all perSOnS...........:cesescecceeeceeeeeeeeees 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...........0:cccccceeeeeeee| S43 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9} 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services...............:0ceeseeeee 126.1 124.1 111.4 104.6 102.6 98.8 100.8 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity bcd 74.9 89.4 97.6; 100.5 99.8 98.4; 100.1 100.5} 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
Ouoatisieines aacssneteraavantrNecrersoneereresressrescnyxcall OOK” 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0; 107.1 110.4; 115.0) 120.2 
Inputs: 
DOMAIN DU rs cxceroacen cana ceuacsns-cctcrs sunscavuretoaseatmarceceiscvananee se 62.1 71.7 85.4} 102.4) 102.6} 100.1 102.9; 106.5) 109.0} 110.9) 114.6 
CANALS ORCOScenesmerancrekice=eaoteyscserenacastenevacadawcrsees 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2 102.2 104.8; 108.4) 112.6) 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6 102.9 106.5} 109.5 112.4 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persons...............::cecesseeeeeenee ey 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5] 99.4; 101.6) 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............cceeecseeeeeeeeeeed 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2! 105.3; 109.4| 113.8 - 
Output per unit of capital services cee onal ace 116.3} 101.5} 103.5) 101.3 97.3; 101.8; 105.2} 106.8; 107.0 - 
Multifactor productivity................. coc 12:9 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6; 101.2; 104.4) 108.4) 110.7 = 
OUurtp uit tecsseassteactatscasssraniecassneecsanesaaees casnatasantesrexedal) BOG 56.8 75.7 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6] 109.1 113.8}; 118.0 - 
Inputs: 
EIOUTS: OF BH PETSONS: ccaccaranctuaversnsteeseseescancecccseesnsaceeacey 92.0 104.2} 107.5) 107.1 104.8} 100.4 101.4) 103.6} 104.0) 103.7 = 
Capiial SORICES <cecers estes nae segs aetcs aah coetnete <cactece seen 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2; 101.7} 103.6} 106.6) 110.3 ~ 
EMOlgy.cccesisocq-csscss-3 ecole SLES. 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7; 107.3} 109.5) 107.0 - 
Nonenergy materials......... SRE AL 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0 104.4| 101 4) 105.4) = 
Purchased business services.. : 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9} 104.3) 107.8) 111.0! 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs... sac et 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9) 102.3; 104.5) 105.0 106.6) 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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(1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business | 
Output per hour of all persOns...............cccscesccessesseessceeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.6 110.5 114.0 
Compensation! pernouliacccerss:-ceaciseveeet ce seeder strevscees 13.7 23.5 54.2 85.8 90.7 95.0| 102.5} 104.5} 106.7} 110.1 1133}  199:3)) 9125.2 
Real compensation per NOur................cccccceeeeseeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7} 100.4| 104.3) 107.3 
UNIT TADOMCOStS 27 xk. -caccacsdeceecsassscsecesecsesaadeesaentacnaucese 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7} 101.9} 102.6} — 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 107.9) 109.9 
Unitinonlabor payments iersccres.cscstoc-seeenenecneeseacees 25.2 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4; 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 175-2) ito 
tmplicttiprice:deflatotes. s.csec.c-sco-ccean eas coces seseresecoe ss 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2] 104.0) 106.0) 107.7} 109.7} 110.6); 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons............-....csssessccesesseeeeeees 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4) 100.5) 101.8} 102.8) 105.4) 107.3) 110.2} 113.4 
Compensation pen Route... -2-ce.cos-.s+ se covecs scesavevennevecs 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0} 102.2} 104.3} 106.6} 109.8} 112.9} 118.6) 124.4 
Real. compensation per hOur............:.sccssecccesseeeaeeees 62.8 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5 100.0 103.8 106.5 
UnitlabOnicostss re ate-..-.sscqusintecsess-csnwanusess vesle tasters 27.5 34.4 66.5 91.1 95.0 98.5} 101.7} 102.5} 103.7f 104.2} 105.1 107.7} 109.7 
UnitnonlabOr!paymentsisn:s:. 2.+<ccey-neeccoensesenseecvescenes ec 24.6 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0) 106.9) 110.4) 113.5) 118.0} 116.3 116.8 
implicitiprice ‘deflator... -227.cs0ns.s<<ceatsare eccosaesverse esse 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0} 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8} 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinanciai corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........cceceseeseeeeeeeeeee 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6 100.8 103.2 104.3} 107.6 110.2 114.2 119.2 
CompensationipenQOur csacers-..s:neveseswes<ceoscacestpnssd 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2} 102.1 104.3) 106.2) 109.1 112.0] 117.4) 123.2 
Real compensation per hour. 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3 102.7 105.5 
Total unit costs..... 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8; 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.4, 102.2} 102.9 

Unit labor costs... 28.1 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.6; 102.8) 103.4 

Unit nonlabor costs 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6} 100.8} 100.8} 101.7 
Unitiprofits::....:esceses 50.2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7} 139.0} 152.2} 156.7} 148.3) 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. : 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7 103.5 109.0 111.6} 113.8 115.0 112.9 113.1 
lmplicitprice'deflatolcr. ssc nsecacvececsesecoesansteessecaeencd 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5| 106.1 106.1 106.6 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.............sssesscesseessreeesees 41.9 54.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0 102.0 105.2 109.3 113.1 117.6 123.9 131.6 
Compensation per Routes neces cctecmeaeeacensvccsyersere 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6; 102.7} 105.6} 107.9} 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
Real compensation per NOuUr..............ccceseeeeeseeeenee eee 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2} 100.8) 100.4 99.0 98.8) 102.6} 105.5 
UIMEMADON COSIS 3 ssncnvcsarsvcsesctheonsnnsccsateverccowsesen ernest 35.5 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7} 100.6; 100.7} 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9} 101.0} 102.9; 107.2} 110.1 109.7} 104.6 - 
Implicit price deflator ae 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6] 100.9] 101.9) 103.9] 104.9) 103.9] 100.7 - 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Copper ores vita 102 109:2| 106.6) 102.7%) 2100.5) 115.2)) 4a8a 426:0| 1172) 1165) A1B9i0S tiZ-5: 
Gold and silver ores.. 104 101.5 113.3 122.3 127.4 141.6 159.8] 160.8 144.2 138.3 159.0 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..............-...0+4 122 414.7] 117.3] 118.7] 122.4) 133.0] 141.2) 148.1 155.9} 168.0} 176.6) 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS.............:2+-.se 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 1124} 119.4] 123.9} 125.2} 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone..........-.::seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeey 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8} 105.0} 103.6; 108.7) 105.4) 107.2 114.0) 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meat products... 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6} 1046) 104.3) 101.2} 102.3 97.4| 103.2 - 
Dairy products..............-..<..--. 202 108.4 107.7) 107.3} 108.3) 111.4; 109.6} 111.8; 116.4) 116.0} 119.5 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables...............:::222+1 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8; 107.6 109.1 109.2 111.8 - 
Grain milli ROCUCKS seeenene oeetewnascucsen mr nrcbenae'es vars 204 101.3] 107.6] 105.4| 104.9) 107.8} 109.2} 1084) 115.4) 108.0] 1187 - 
Bakery! prOgucts Geanceccerereneeecasnscecserewmaen cry ntaauns 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3 - 
Sugar and confectionery products..................0: 206 99.5} 101.8} 103.2; 102.0 99.8] 104.5} 106.2} 108.3) 113.8) 117.1 - 
RalsandiollScmcgutccascussectesisecucncet bv anseese=sssace 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8) 120.3) 110.1 120.0 - 
BOVOradSive, ca<, coenesiy enon seieedaccsn oo mPbamenerer naar 208 106.0} 112.7] 117.7} 120.5} 127.6} 127.0} 130.8; 134.3} 135.7) 136.3 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 109.2 103.9 = 
SiG ar OttOS amare hess aascasen- steeuartes case woysean cen sale ssl 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2} 107.6] 111.6) 106.5} 126.6) 142.9} 147.2) 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, Cotton.........-.-...:::02s:-4 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.... 5e 222 99.2 106.3 TWAS 116.2 126.2 11.7) 1425 145.3 147.6 161.9 - 
Narrow fabric mills...........2.:2000+5 i 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 126.3} 107.7 - 
Knitting mills................ Peetaceasivcctincsswecncedeees 225 96.3} 108.0} 107.5] 114.1 119.5} 128.1 134.3} 138.6} 150.5) 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOI............-..2...seeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 49.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0 - 
Sar pOts ANGINUGS i cine-ceescnsecccsoes tras. eeresetinaanene 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 100.2} 100.3 - 
Yarmvand thread MillS:se..-ce-.<see-oa.2e0lsocnectromancet 228 102.1 104.2) 110.2) 111.4] 119.6] 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 147.4) 155.5 - 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS.................:s:eeeeeeeees 229 101.6) 109.1 109.2} 104.6} 106.5} 1104) 1185! 123.7) 123.1 117.9 - 
Men's and boys' suits and coats................:0eeeee4 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 97.4 130.3 - 
Men's and boys! furnishingS............2.....22:::02eeeee 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4 109.1 108.4) 111.7 123.4 134.7 152.4 - 
Women's and misses! outerwear.........-...0:2eeeeeee 233 101.4 96.8} 104.1 104.3; 109.4) 121.8] 127.4; 135.5] 141.6) 151.5 - 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6 117.4; 124.5) 138.0 161.3; 174.5 196.3 - 
HatSCADS, ANG MIMINGNY c2.cccteecsnresnensvesnnceagoreere 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Fel 84.3 82.2 83.5 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............., 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8} 120.1 105.2 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8; 109.2 105.6 117.0 - 
LOGGING Ec: sccrbusncccnnandsercestesseverorecarcaneatscotwecsan= 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 85.4 71.9 - 
Sawmills and planing mills...............000e6 242 100.7 99.6 99.8) 102.6) 108.1 101.9} 103.3) 110.2] 115.6) 1175 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members... Be 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 - 
WOOdCOMGEINCTS cen: tecsuee veucateananneccenvedss vod 244 103.1 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4; 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7! 106.6 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.. 245 97.8 98.8] 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7; 101.1 - 
Miscellaneous wood produCcts............00.:c0eeeeeeeed 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.1 - 
FHOUSEMOIATNTMEURG so oarenanexceetsasers as cod vcavveussivansd 251 99.4 102.0 104.5 107.1 110.5 110.6 112.5 116.9 121.6 121.8 - 
OPO TUN TUM mc dr ce ves aan ca vevencisins on shcvvansaterseonahg 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2) 100.5) 101.1 106.4; 117.9 - 
Public building and related furniture................... 253 109.6} 113.7) 119.8; 120.2} 140.6} 161.0! 157.4) 173.3} 181.5) 186.5 - 
PaMhithons: ANG TIXtUT OSs oes cacnaveucxvsoneoness caunenekuve 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.5} 121.4 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................0086 259 103.6 101.9 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 102.2 - 
POND TUN Stesssreemestast satire cus avanecneondeeas cesgemsvanetye 261 99.6; 107.4) 116.7) 128.3} 137.3] 122.5] 128.9) 131.9] 132.6) 104.4 - 
ADO varstuceied aneeeencententdntseteacacnatedncavccopn 262 103.9) 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3} 102.4) 110.2} 118.6) 111.6) 107.0 - 
PAGAN MING. wos. carer veyinresscnenayseceviiednvicccnbwanent 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4) 104.4; 108.4| 114.9) 119.5| 118.0) 1242 - 
Paperboard containers and DOX@S.............600ecc00 265 99.7 101.5 101.3 103.4 105.2 107.9 108.4 105.1 106.3 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 217 - 
SWE DADO Gig aie avis caecandeuaveesouvevenesnackonct¥exaxsney 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 79.0 - 
PRON NACHUS wep acumen qu dara dvvdnes <¥a¥iavainratisnniencahsan 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
BGG ko aetna te gosouyinorsseniennesvia ce aaetkeunaaceranvewetl 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5} 103.0 101.6 99.3} 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous publishing..............eecescesseceeeeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9 105.8 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6 114.5 - 
COMMS CIAL SFG, «xv ccsvanccsacuenaswssasearadecsuosess 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0 108.0} 106.9} 106.5} 107.2} 108.3] 109.2 - 
ManifOld' DUSINGSS fOrMS.......cccccseseresrresevasosseened 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 $2 78.9 - 
RSL OOUNG Col AS acesened axe seaviivadesviavecaietgesisuestns 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. ...........cccccceeeseeeeee 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7| 114.5] 115.3 - 
Printing dO SOrvicGS.......ccscasecscsccsasnennsoceavanse 279 99.9. 94.3 99.3} 100.6) 112.0} 115.3) 111.0] 116.7/ 126.2] 124.2 - 
Industrial inorganic Chemicals.................eccceeec0e4 281 105.7; 104.3) 106.8} 109.7; 109.7; 105.6) 102.3] 109.3] 110.1 116.1 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics.. | 282 98.8 99.7) 100.9} 100.0} 107.5} 112.0} 125.3) 128.3} 125.3] 133.8 - 
IE TUGS wees tere nanesenttee ay teoxtstusdinel ss siiedacvancusererdics 283 101.0) 102.8; 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9) 108.7) 112.1 112.6 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet QoOds..............-.e00. 284 102.0} 100.6) 103.8) 105.3) 104.4) 108.7} 111.2] 1186]. 120.9] 130.4 - 
Paints and allied products.............ccccscceccceeeeeeeed 285 101.4; 103.3) 106.3} 104.3} 102.9] 108.8] 116.7} 118.0| 125.6) 127.2 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 

Industrial organic Chemicals...............cceeceeecseeees 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 - 
Agricultural chemicals................. 287 103.7/ 104.3} 104.7 99.5 99.5; 103.8) 105.0) 108.5} 110.0} 120.4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical products.. Sas 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8) 107.1 105.7; 107.8) 110.1 120.2 = 
Petroleum refining.................0s0s0.« weer 291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6) 111.3} 120.1 123.8} 132.3) 142.0] 149.2 = 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. | 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4; 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 120.8 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5}; 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 - 
Tikes ang innen tubesSseccs.ccccsecs<ccossacssnccccc ducted 301 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 148.5 = 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7} 104.6) 107.4) 112.5 = 
Fabricated rubber products, .€.C............::00eeeeeed 306 104.2} 105.5} 109.0} 109.9) 115.2} 123.1 119.1 121.5} 121.0} 125.4 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c..............--/ 308 100.5 101.8 105.7) 108.2 114.4) 116.7) 120.7 120.9 124.7 130.1 - 
Footwear, except rubbelr..............ccsseeeeeseeeeee eee 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 129.5 - 
LUGGAGE eae cccnccescdcacercas sesteeaceepestene 316 93.7; 104.8) 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 110.6] 136.4 - 
Handbags and personal leather goods... oh 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.2 109.7 - 
FIA QIASS cen. pertstansaveectectasteape-ccereessnenns eae 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5} 107.6 - 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 5:7, 121.4 128.2 - 
Products of purchased glass...............:sssssseeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5} 106.2} 105.9} 106.1 122.0} 125.3 - 
Gementnygraulic:sccerscarsscsckecs-ctss sense srnnce ores: 324 103.2} 110.2} 112.4; 108.3} 115.1 119.9} 125.6} 124.3) 128.7) 133.1 - 
Structuraliclay productSsc..sccsteacerssasecheaccerenscesas 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6) 109.8) 111.4) 106.8) 114.0) 112.6) 119.6) 116.1 - 
Pottery and related products..............c:cscsseeseeees 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3} 108.4) 109.3} 119.3) 116.1 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4; 102.3 101.2 102.5} 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3) 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 112.7 - 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6 108.0 109.6 107.8 117.1 133.5 142.4 142.7 155.1 160.9 - 
fron:and' steel foundries....-.....csc-c.--.--ss-eecessasssed 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1 104.5) 107.2) 112.1 113.0} 112.7) 116-2) 121.7, - 
Primary nonferrous metals..............:ccseeeeeceeeeeees 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9} 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.........2..02sseseeeeeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 112.3 - 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)......... 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. et 339 106.6} 105.0) 113.7) 109.1 114.5] 111.3) 134.5) 152.2) 149.6} 140.9 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................... 341 106.5} 108.5) 117.6) 122.9) 127.8) 132.3) 140.9} 144.2) 155.2) 160.8 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.............2-c000000 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 T1341 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7; 101.5} 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0; 109.1 109.2; 118.6} 127.2 . 
Fabricated structural metal products..............:..+ 344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9} 104.8) 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.. ae 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.2 151.3 - 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............2::sseeeeeeeee 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5} 109.3} 113.6} 120.2 - 
Metalisenvices, N:6:Ca suvssseseecnerecnsncnneacvaresesesnas 347 108.3} 102.4} 104.7 99.4; 111.6) 120.6] 123.0) 127.7) 128.4) 123.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C...........0ecceeeee ees 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5; 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. | 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3 106.2 - 
Engines anditurbines f.se-2c....asseecesonssheinenhsonexcr 351 106.8; 110.7} 106.5; 105.8} 103.3} 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 136.6) 134.2 - 
Farm and garden machinery............-..6.++ eae 352 106.3} 110.7} 116.5} 112.9] 113.9] 118.6) 125.0) 134.7; 137.2) 141.0 - 
Construction and related machinery.................0.4 353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2| 117.7 122.1 123.3 131.8 - 
Metalworking machinery..............++ 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.9] 118.6 - 
Special industry Machinery..............::eeeeeeeeeeeeees 355 104.6 108.3} 107.5) 108.3 106.0 113.6)" ~ 121:2 132.3} 134.0 130.1 - 
General industrial machinery..............s0sceeeeeeseees 356 105.9} 101.5} 101.5; 101.6; 101.6) 104.8) 106.7| 109.0} 109.4) 110.1 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery.................++ 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 104.9} 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.7) 114.8 - 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C..........:csssesseeeeeeeeeeeees 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 117.0) 118.5] 127.4) 138.8) 141.4) 129.7 - 
Electric distribution equipment..............:cseeeeeees 361 105.4 105.0] 106.3} 106.5; 119.6) 122.2) 131.8} 143.0| 143.9) 143.9 - 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............::sceeeeeeenee 362 104.6} 107.4) 107.7} 107.1 117.1 132.9} 134.9} 150.8; 154.3} 163.9 - 
Household appliances 363 103.0) 104.7) 105.8; 106.5) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 - 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.................4 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5| 105.7; 107.8) 113.4) 113.7) 116.9) 121.4 - 
Communications equipment..............-.seseeeseeeeees 366 110.5] 107.2) 121.4) 124.5) 146.7; 150.3} 166.0} 170.9) 190.3) 221.0 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3} 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............:seseeeeeeees 371 103.2; 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2} 106.2) 108.8) 106.7) 107.2; 116.5 - 
Aircraft and parts..........cccccceeseeeeeeees 372 100.6 98.2 98.9; 108.2) 112.4) 115.2) 109.6) 107.8) 113.0) 114.0 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing... 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3 102.7 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2 104.3 - 
Railroad equipment..............-::.:.:006 + 374 113:5] 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 152.5} 150.0) 148.3) 183.2 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............:sseeeseeeed 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 125.5} 120.5 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts...............- 376 104.1 110.6} 116.5} 110.5; 110.5) 122.1 118.9) 121.0; 129.4; 126.6 - 
Search and navigation equipment..................66+ 381 104.8 105.8} 112.7) 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 - 
Measuring and controlling devices..............::006+64 382 103.9] 102.1 107.0} 113.9] 121.0) 125.2) 135.0} 147.8) 151.9) 144.3 - 
Medical instruments and supplies.................000004 384 105.2) 107.9) 116.9) 118.7) 123.5) 127.3) 126.7) 131.5} 139.8} 146.3 - 
Ophthalmic gOOds............-sseseeeeeeereeees % 385 112.6] 123.3) 121.2) 125.1 144.5) 157.8; 160.6) 167.2) 188.2 202.6 | - 
Photographic equipment & supplies 386 105.6} 113.0} 107.8} 110.2} 116.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.5) 128.7; 121.6 IL 2 


_ See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 eles} 1995 | 1996 |_ 1997 | 1998 
| _ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware............-...-+4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 102.6) 117.2 - 
Musical instruments. ......20sc0-csecesscsnuuecsnernenensteny 393 101.8 96.1 97.1} =96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 - 
Toys ANd SPOFtING QOOMS..........0ceseeseeeeresseeeseees 394 104.8; 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9} 114.2 109.7} 113.6} 119.9] 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies...............--] 395 108.3} 112.9] 118.2} 116.8) 111.3) 111.6) 129.9) 135.2) 144.1 127.7 - 
Costume jewelry and notions Pal 396 102.0 93.8] 105.3] 106.7; 110.8] 115.8) 129.0) 143.7; 142.2) 119.1 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures............-+. : aad 399 102.1 100.9 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.3 - 
Transportation 
Trucking, except local ae RRR ee eee Se 4213 105.2} 109.3) 111.1 116.9} 123.4] 126.6) 129.5] 125.4 130.9) 132.4) 130.1 
U.S. postal service 2G ee EG OE OY et 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5} 104.7} 108.3) 109.5 
Air transportation Ne oti Io IR ion 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7] 108.6) 111.6) 111.1 108.5 
Utilities 
Telephone communications................:::seeseeeeees 481 106.2} 111.6] 113.3} 119.8) 127.7} 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 159.5} 160.9) 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting. . 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3} 106.7) 110.1 109.6} 105.8} 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electric utilities......... 491,3 (pt.) 104.9] 107.7} 110.1 113.4] 115.2] 120.6} 126.8] 135.0) 150.5) 146.5} 157.2 
GaSibtilitiosaeessestee tes ceecsseneece sctecsato nse mace canens 492,3 (pt.) 108.3] 111.2} 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 121.8} 125.6) 137.1 158.6} 145.9} 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3} 105.4) 110.5} 1183} 117.6) 121.7) 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores. 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
Hardware stores 525 108.6] 115.2; 110.5} 102.5) 107.2} 105.8; 112.7} 108.5; 112.1 111.2} 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores. .. | 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4] 106.6 116.6 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
Depa4rtin@nt:SlOreS: oven sccnarssvicnnesseranscscesnenecanens 531 99.2 97.0 94,2 98.2 100.9 105.7 108.6 110.9 118.4 123.5 129.4 
MENIORY SLOTOS acer ore te ee noc cases actos eee cess 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2} 154.2) 167.7} 184.7} 190.1] 203.2; 229.2) 2476) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. 539 100.8; 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.7/ 160.9) 163.9) 164.9) 168.2 189.9 
GOCENY StOlOS nr esee-seareeercncs-<cose-nrenstoee = 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets................00..-++ 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
REtAHIDAKENIOS cs)... cu tovcetacssevecceractanceveueemeetyes 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used Car dealers...........:ccceceeeeeeereeeeeee 551 103.4 102.5 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.6 108.7 107.1 108.2 107.8 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores.. 553 103.2} 101.6) 102.7 99.0; 100.0 98.7} 102.6; 105.7} 104.6; 104.2 107.0 
Gasoline service stations.. 554 103.0} 105.2) 102.6) 104.3) 109.7} 115.2) 120.4) 126.3) 125.1 | 425.0] 130.6 
Men's and boys' wear stores 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 1155 117.9 117.5| 125.7 132.2 145.5 
Women's clothing stores..... 562 97.8 99.5) 101.5} 103.0] 112.2} 1184) 119.3) 128.5) 142.3) 145.8) 154.8 
Family ClOUMNG HOPES: <cvier cvceesccecniweseaterensvenss 565 102.0} 104.9) 104.5} 106.4) 111.7) 114.5) 120.4) 133.8) 138.8 142.1 145.6 
SNOSStOLO Se saasissnceuas Aesemus dew snacctriaarn sed stonaglanss 566 102.7} 107.2). 106.1 105.1 111.5] 113.2] 126.3) 134.5} 146.9] 143.5] 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9} 100.4) 122.1 127.1 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 98.6) 100.9} 101.8) 101.5} 108.4) 107.6) 1088} 112.0} 1186) 119.4) 121.6 
Household appliance stores...........2..:ccceeeeeee eee §72 98.5} 103.5] 102.8; 105.2} 113.9} 117.0} 121.2 138.7; 141.8} 155.5) 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 152.7 177.0 196.7} 2046) 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places...........:ccccccceeeese sun eeee 581 102.8; 102.2) 104.0} 103.1 102.5} 102.8} 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores axe 591 101.9; 102.5; 103.6) 104.7) 103.6; 105.4; 105.7; 106.9} 109.6 115.4; 117.7 
LIQUON SLONGGsarrtink sive ccenetenestrieeariat oeueaadeseeeetss 592 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.7 99.1 103.7) 112.8) 108.9] 113.9 
Used merchandise StoreS.........:sssessesesseseseeeeees 593 105.3} 104.9} 100.3 98.6) 110.4) 112.1 115.4; 117.3) 129.8) 138.0) 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 100.7} 104.2 104.2} 105.0) 102.7} 106.5) 111.9) 117.8) 120.0} 123.7 131.5 
Nonstore retailers.........-s:sssserceesees a 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8} 109.3) 122.1 127.5} 143.3) 146.1 165.5} 177.2) 193.5 
Fuel dealers... ee 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7) 100.7) 114.2) 115.8) 113.4) 112.0 
FIORE SOLOS HIN G2C.; sacdratciessy ssn eusarees es shee wexeevs 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7; 103.2} 111.6) 117.3) 125.0} 126.2} 189.5] 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and services 
COMMMENCIANDANKS: saaresxctssass sre 0eI4F¥vs200:cae eaters 602 102.8) 104.8} 107.7} 110.1 111.0) 118.5} 121.7} 126.4) 129.7} 133.0] 133.0 
Hotels and MOtels.........0cssscsrserereerees 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2} 109.6} 110.1 109.7! 107.9) 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0 105.5} 108.7 108.0 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait................ a 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.9} 117.4) 129.3] 126.6) 133.7] 153.4 
BGAN SNOPS rte dssugetolasy is aderty eaeteitvaebu Dies 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5} 106.3) 107.5| 108.4 
Ber D St SNOW By ageasy cunweciacisveysuaxnicuetes\ersagaasinay 724 108.8} 111.6] 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8} 117.7| 114.6; 127.6] 149.0} 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories..............0ccee eed 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
AULOMONVE TOPAll SNOPS...:.scccescssersecvseveceatsdenens 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7) 103.3) 104.0} 112.3) 119.5} 114.1 116.2} 121.2 
Motion picture theaters............ccseceessececeeeeeeeered 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8} 116.0} 110.8) 109.8} 106.5} 101.4] 100.5 99.8} 101.3 


1 
Refers to output per employee. n.@.c. = not elsewhere classified 


2 ; ; 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. Dash indicates data not available 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


a 
Annual average 1998 1999 
Country 
1998 1999 I ll Ul IV I ll Ul IV 
| | 
United! Slatesicerscecccmscctensnstsces 4.5 4.2 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 
Canadas. ..:-.et nts. tense cece 8.3 7.6 8.6 8.3 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 
Avistraliaic. 2.02 ci cateet Abscess 8.0 7.2 8.1 8.0 8.1 ath 7.5 7.4 7h, 7.0 
JAPAN 3 ssa ics. a ee 41 4.7 3.7 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.8 48 4.7 
RraNCe rts. Cicer teeter tierce. 11.8 114 12.0 11.7 11.7 11.5 11.3 11.2 11.0 10.6 
Germanyereee eee nee 9.4 9.0 9.9 9.5 9.1 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.0 
Italy’ 12.0 15 11.8 12.0 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.6 11.6 114 
8.4 USL 8.8 8.7 8.5 7.6 7.2 7.0 7.0 7.1 
6.3 6.1 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


data, and therefore should be viewed as 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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44, Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 [ 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian labor force 
United States’. 125,840 | 126,346} 128,105] 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673 | 139,368 
Canada... 14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
Australia... 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 
Japan.... 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
France.. 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 
29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 = 
22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 = 
4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 
United Kingdom.. 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 
Participation rate® 
United States’. 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.6 
64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 
62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 5o.2 55.5 55.3 65.4 55af 
55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 57.6 = 
47.2 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 
56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 = 
67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 
United Kingdom.. 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 
Employed 
United States'. 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708| 129,558 | 131,463} 133,488 
ra 13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 14,140 14,531 
7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 
61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,930 
22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 22,390 22,760 
27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 - 
21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 
Netherlands. 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 = 
Sweden........ 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 
United Kingdom.. 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 
Employment-population ratio* 
United States’ 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
Canada..... 61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5 59.0 59.7 60.6 
Australia... 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 ve i 59.1 59.1 58.8 $9.2 59.6 
Japan.... 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 
France... 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 48.9 49.6 
Germany’. 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 51.9 52.2 = 
43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 
52.6 §3.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 = 
66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 
59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 §9.1 
United States’. 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 6,210 
Wey é 1,480 1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 1,277 1,190 
Australia... 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 
Japan.... 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 
France... 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 2,830 
Germany’. 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 - 
Italy... 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 
Netherlands. 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 400 310 - 
84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 
1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 
5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 61 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 
8.1 10.3 11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 
6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 ¥2 
mi 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 4.7 
9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 W141 
5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 9.0 
7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 Phe 11.8 1 0) AS 11.9 12.0 TES 
Netherlands.. 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 - 
Sweden 1.8 3.4 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 hl 
United Kingdom 6.9 8.8 10.1 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 6.1 


‘Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 


in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. 
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* Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


: Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
data not available. 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
| aii | Saad 
Output per hour 
RWC SUAROS ion coe ceca sear sesecsncenssehnsnaasenss cbnccaay - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3] 102.1 108.3) 114.9] 117.3) 122.1 
Canada. 40.7 $9.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 114.7 121.8 
Denmark... 29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 e == = = 
France 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9 111.2 115.1 121.8 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 110.3 113.4 
18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 117.7 119.7 125.7 
36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 
Sweden. oa 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 
UMS IKI GUO ovass.csssaseisvcentescaesacedmeestunsonteers anes 31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 
United States.. - - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 
Canada........... 34.2 60.5 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 106.6 98.8 105.1 113.2 118.8 120.2 128.0 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6 106.7 111.4 
Belgium. 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 
France 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 
31.7 §9.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 
46.5 81.7 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 130.1 132.9 140.3 
United Kingdom. 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 
Total hours 
United States vs. ccccscencsesecusersssaxenaszexsesudecetvarentse 92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 
Canada. 84.1 102.1 113.5 113.0 120.0 119.9 111.9 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 
Japan... 76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 
Belgium... 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 
Denmark.. 136.5 129.0 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - 
142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 
142.3 136.3 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 
170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 
154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 111.1 
168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 
217.3 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States.. 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 
10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 
Japan.... 4.3 16.5 58.6 17.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 
Belgium. 5.4 13.7 $2.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 
Denmark.. 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - 
France 4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 
Germany.. 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9 hi fy B74 117.7 123.7 126.6 
1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 
4.7 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 
4.1 10.8 37.4 67.3 ra ers 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 
United Kingdom. 3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
UO SURES oscpssccescertecapeestt ecsears oe eevsasveoeeneeates - - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2} 92.8 97.2| 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 
Canada. 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 
Belgium... 30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 
19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 
8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 111.1 
Netherlands. 34.4 52.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 
Normay.. 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 
Sweden. we 14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 
USING KINO eicacis Samaras so secantuscanay rsecseserepeeenen 9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States.. - = i Gier4 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 87:2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 
31.8 34.7 65.4 75,2 83.9 91.0 97.2 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 
Japan... 10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 
Belgium. 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 
Denmark... 13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 
France 21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 77.7 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99.9 98.6 82.6 
Germany... 10.4 17.1 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers” 
2 
industry anditypeletiedse 1987 | 1988 14989’) 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996 | 1997 19984 
PRIVATE SECTOR® | 
STGLEI(CASOS eRe aN et Re Saaerinn ceceve eae 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8} 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A 67 
Lost workday cases 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 34 
Lost WOrkKdaYS.......eeeeee 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = * = a * oa 
Agriculture, forestry, and stig 
Total cases Ss 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 
Lost workday cases... 5:7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 
LOSt WOFKGAYS.....0:006s0ceceeseesesenereeesseseeenensceescesnaerinesaeansanees 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - ~ - 
Total cases 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 
Lost workday cases 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 
Lost workdayS.........+++++ 144.0] 152.1] 137.2} 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - - - = = = 
Construction 
TOE CASOS cicassslies teins cadosievenenoss sath awvinedannacevcen scons wannwacnn 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdayS.........--+++ 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 = = = = = = 
General building contractors: 
Total CaS@S ........+.0+ 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdays 134.0) 132.2) 137.3) 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 = = = = = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 14.5 15:4 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases... aes 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 
LOSUWOLKOAYS or rcsnsccn-an ce ewer esecuanccesntcnverncsctcarrteoeeares 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
ATOR GASCS oases waver esc veercacee ox sede auvas nana yeawslrepaecuucanenenascenqnann 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.4 
Lost workday cases Lol 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 61 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 44 
Lost workdayS............++ 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12:7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 
Lost workday cases... ce 5.3 §.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 
EOSEWVORKOAYS core ceeccaccizeacnesecnvsneuseeaneraswavneseuscnsennc 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 = = = = _ = 
Durable goods: 
Total CaS@S «00... 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 §.1 5.0 
LOSE WOT AVS rae crsiis ers oe dintais vasac¥ecucysssxcrcsaevsrydsssy cree caeatescinea barn 96.8 11441 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
TIE OOS aa a tess pukka odo tks Matera deere a 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 
Lost workday cases.... 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 ei 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
Lost workdays 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 = - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases... meee 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 42 6.6 6.5 7.0 64 5.4 5.8 57 
OSH LAYS seer sets at anne naa uanigey adstcaxex spxne cb uesenaesspaarvaNecanuacaxmtae 103.6 115.7 - - = 128.4 - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday cases. 7A 75 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.41 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 
Lost workdays..... R vst dacs vente gu dah oyu eenicad¥aqab vy sn tanteOUTIV Sa str usec ove 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - = = 2 
Primary metal industries: 
FORA CAGOS ers nacianiecrcncetetiosco vivsncetenermantaenarcavease 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 P| 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 
Lost workdays.... 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = - = - - - 
Fabricated metal prods: 
Total cases . Kecvsbterray 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday ¢ cases ie 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 
Lost WOrkdayS....ecee 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - = - - ss 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ..... 11.3 12.1 tes 12.0 Whe W441 W441 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 
Lost workday cases 4.4 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 40 
Lost workdays... ter 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - = Pp 
Electronic and other electrical ssbsun aise 
Total cases . i rey 7.2 8.0 94 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases 34 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.4 28 
Lost WOrkdayS.....00c0 55.9 64.6 776 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - as 
Transportation equipment: 
Total CASOS «0.0... 13.5 17.7 12.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 
Lost workdays... 105.7} 134.2) 198.6] 153.7; 166.1| 186.6 = = 2 S = = 
Instruments and related divine 
Total cases 5.8 64 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 
Lost workday cases... ws 2.4 2.6 25 27 2.7 2.7 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 Ae 
ORAL AVS TMD vncecy SEAN ant cite sc cecattiv Messech eet ere en 43.9} 51.5) 55.4] 57.8] 64.4| 65.3 is < = = = = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 10.7 11.3 1 i. } 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8 
LiGst WOPNGAY CASES. tira raaastatnania mete vonnmeteannal 46 54 54 54 5.0 4.6 45 43 44 42 : 
WOSt WOR MRA Bs sore liar a, avnscarvsvonrttsartiinecrtsaatcenitistit emer { 81.5) 91. o| te 3 113.1] 104.0} 108.2 - - - x a ne 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996*| 1997*| 1998“ 
Nondurable goods: i" ‘I i 
Total cases 1141 11.4 11.6 11.7 las) 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 5A 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 
Lost workdays... 93.5| 101.7} 107.8} 116.9] 119.7| 121.8 - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
MOAN CASO Sis -s eee ene craasteae sence epee eee eer 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 
Lost workdays 153.7) 169.7) 174.7) 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
MolalCASCS i... cars, sasvctken: ziti crea ond ca naakonsa setae eo oe 8.6 9.3 8.7 Tk, 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 OT 3.1 
Lost workdayS...........:..000 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - = = - - 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 34 3.4 
Lost workdays 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - = - - ~ 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 35 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 a4 2.6 
EOS WONKG AS: sc aster casts. ahatueanen eure cae emacs vrnaee see hatte 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - = = = = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 12.8 13.1 12.7 121 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 73 7 
Lost workday cases. oy! 5.9 5.8 5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 2:7, Bay, 
EGU WORD AVS 5. obs cu cas oncrps eacuracdaghn- sess pacecrenn sa seeder caadld 122.3) 124.3) 132.9| 124.8) 122.7} 125.9 - - = - - - 
Printing and seis 
Total cases . 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 
Lost workday cases 3.1 32. eh} 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 D7, 28 
Lost workdays... 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - =| = = 
Chemicals and allied ih! seen 
Total cases . Ae eG 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5:7) 5.5 4.8 48 4.2 
Lost workday c cases. 3.4 3.3 32 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 27 2.4 23 24 
Lost workdayS............... 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - = os = = = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 Sz 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 29 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 26 22 1.8 
LOSE WOKE AVS 55 cree sice ne nexxvtnarsestevnssorvssnsataveruensirsessmesuvsettevecviedeved 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 _ - se = Sy = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases. 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 te 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
LOSE WOME S 5a cence ace seamen secs 130.8} 142.9} 147.2) 151.3} 150.9) 153.3 - - = - = = 
Leather and ieather epeonuets: 
Total cases . Serer 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Lost workday ¢ cases 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 §.5 53 4.8 45 4.3 45 
Lost workdays 114.5) 128.2) 130.4) 152.3} 140.8; 128.5 - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 
Lost workday cases.... 4.9 Sat 5.3 5.5 5.4 Cy | 5.4 5.5 52 5.1 4.8 43 
EQ@SU WORKOAYS i <ccscapeeccacenqvarsvsertessvsareccevintses 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - - 
Total cases Tere 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 6.7 65 
Lost workday cases 3.4 35 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 
NOSE VORKAOVS soyeey ccs tetaeresiesrnsantesceae ocarvnvexstonecacnstt puaeitt iv cactsantsoy 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = =) = = = as 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.4 7.6 77 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 evi 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases... 37 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 Se) 
OSE WOKKOAYS <Fosccexew ass cuscnssneabscarwsennsonssnsnscvassvecuacsiudedhhsuancstensecrmed 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79:2 82.4 - - - = =) a 
Retail trade: 
Total CaS@S ...........0006 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 Hf 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 a7, 
LOSE WIG Soares oso saalsennevetivsennummebnearp pas bnin nn -hshsans lekiaanser ni 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - = - - = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 22 1.9 
Lost workday cases... 9 9 9 tt 1.1 Tez 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
LGU WTC RS 52sec aseae capes ise cahcaaenasinnsa dipinadonncmnocsnsnanond 14.3 12 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - ~ e = 
OWA CASOS erro hone caren cern dase tee sees enscouceendvortaeipnnanane 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases. ag 2.6 ray f 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 24 
Lost workdays 45.8 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - m4 = - - 


4 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 


> The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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September 2000 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

Dast indicates data not available. 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 1997” 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
TeOtalli ci coeccesscuescesecnatccsdussvsctocatevanrevsccsvessrcarsscueesnaeeeeeiapennGr 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation INCIGEMS...........-cseecesessereeesenreerseesssssersenenesesanees 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident........... 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction.. Rerconvere 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite ecules! oncoming.. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection.. spate ie cassia nas eas daaacannmeduavecape CoN 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary shied! or poe on 249 282 306 5 
INONCOMSION INGIM ON Ea-2.ccracceneatiasescerassvercenssersectsvectotuteweqatopanthee™ 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIiSION. .........-.eceeeceeeceeseeeeseed 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............:.10+-4 388 377 384 6 
CWO Oe ciranatetv ct osenteyans ctwsastenecavarcnaseaursvonquueniuneRentscoenaees 214 216 216 4 
WAM CR AER Serc teen cuca caex cr oreaee «cst uanemeteecuchs vennvsbcns seuneeten Cass e emery 315 261 223 4 
WOPKGle SUCK DY a VENRICIOS. «cas cscseacconicnsemauavassevsenangestesnceuancad 373 367 413 7 
Water V@Micle INCIGON) wccecsesercccrnessurscecetaerececceuorencavicuncedeuasenesvexraas 106 109 112 2 
PAW AY esse estes oe cnc exer coda sano sla eomenicotaceacenesetten acne 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and Violent acts...........cccssccsssssesessesessnsensestssnesnenarenensens 1,241 Ltt 960 16 
FRORTHCID SS cs sce- trees suse eres cen tee c-acecuvuosteteneusissalenetoastuesvavaaeanseetsd 995 860 709 12 
RSMO MI sees ee one sase steer tise vansactascascensnaantemaccettecccetseeneancss 810 708 569 9 
STaDDING aoa eee eee 75 73 61| 1 
‘Other, including DOMDING: 2 .- .-.csseen. 2+ ceweeasctseussisiewasansoeneanes 110 79 79 1 
SMe AMCHOG MAIO S cas caorasscaetins os nsssoanesccasevennenceaessemecchseensecencamieose 215 216 223 ~ 
Contact with objects and equipMent..............sssssesseseersenseeenee 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SS UCD WOR COE ox gree tor aee ns sma ie near ausnskeatascastovevevieesnsasveneesneaarce 573 579 517 9 
SUUCK DY LAUING ODOC ans nctecaonsoqertunehsteacescavenseasncdcasaecescvarnseeas 369 384 317 5 
SHiichy Nyitigi ODjO Cte. os ew sane neuiananeestecvanesspcecar aces snanncatsandas | 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or MAaCHINETY............s0eceeeeeeeeeees 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............:::0:cseeeeseees 124 118 140 2 
PANG ooo sac ccanenssenedgak va cescase ausaces oc nonornrascttes ctgavinyastvdsvecesusucvanretssesaye 668 716 702 12 
Fall 10 IOWOE [OVE a ssssccccteasuse «once suatansenccecsansnandcepcevanenechenssaiaORcawnach 591 653 623 10 
Fall fram laGG er. sso2- a0 aacssscecasiaveandenastcsynaaiasassraxadssyavcgeamureciyBaacmae 94 116 111 2 
Fe GI TOON ccs ee ances zste ds = ceaceenenorcareteastrsnesceveercerennensreneaerendshee 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 83 87 97 2 
FANON: GARG QV Ole cecsacastttoteaassaisvonsaccasissgavievssssvapnaenath 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments... = 586 554 $72 9 
CONTACT WIth GIOCHIC CUTTOMT oo..:-p-ccseeaseencasccaaecavacscscascestnssaensanert 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes.. 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or siergerie AR 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation of ceaiecia oe ke koe aoe 70 59 48 1 
ORY GCM EMCI CY co sscazvcnes vu vcvwestrsstareccttavusessassoaevaczasinnadssavanyper| 101 90 87 1 
DIOWIITIG; SUDDEN SION, ses ranerauyereceevaccsaysyvareceiynoninviasenednanncisnes 80 72 75 1 
Fires and explosions ped en=ess3deass ve flare mined raved 199 196 205 3 
OCthar GVGNISOF OXPOBUNOS . iscasccinaavstvovevGssasienderaBauaninentinshen! 26 21 16 ‘ 
1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 


NOTE: 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
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Totals 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


for major categories may include sub- 
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